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COMMITTEE or Ways anv Means—New TAXES. } 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the order of the 
day for going into a committee to consider further of 
Ways ahd Means for raising the supply granted to his 
Majesty. He also moved, That the several accounts pre- 
sented in the last and present session of parliament, relative 
to the public revenue ; and the Act of the 54th of his present 
Majesty, chap. 57 and 64, for continuing certain war 
duties, be referred to the said committee; which was 
ordered accordingly. The Speaker having left the chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and addressed 
the committee. He observed that it would naturally be 
expected from him, to assign to the House the reasons 
which induced him to submit to its consideration the 
Resolutions he was about to propose, before the financial 
arrangements of the year had been completed, and could 
be distinctly laid before parliament. That statement he 
would make, as briefly as the nature of the subject would 
admit. The committee would recollect, that on the 5th 
of April next, the property tax would expire; and that 
on the 5th of July following, the other taxes, granted for 
the service of the country during the war, would also 
cease and determine. It was, therefore, important for the 
House to take into consideration, as early as possible, 
whether the renewal of those taxes should take place, or 
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whether the sum necessary for the public exigency, should 
be raised in some other manner. It was not his intention 
to propose to the House, (as he had already announced) 
a renewal of the property tax. With some, it was a mat- 
ter of doubt, whether that tax should be suffered to 
cease ; but his own opiriion was, looking to the ratification 
of the treaty with America as an event almost certain of 
taking place, that it ought to expire at the stipulated time. 
He was bound, however, to state, according to the best of 
his judgment, that the House could not, on account of any 
expression of feeling in the country, be precluded from 
entering into the consideration of the propriety of renewing 
the property tax, if circumstances rendered its re-enact- 
ment necessary. The parliament of 1803, or of 1806, 
could neither bind themselves, nor succeeding parliaments, 
not to consider with reference to this tax, circumstances 
which they could not foresee. He could not conceive 
any such thing as a contract between the Commons in 
parliament assembled, and the Commons at large, by 
which the former stipulated that they would not, under 
any circumstances, resort to a particular measure. What- 
ever might be the situation of parliament, they could not 
enter into a contract or bargain with the subjects of the 
realm at large, whose representatives they were, and whose 
interests were identified with their own. The public, 
represented in parliament, might indeed take possession 
of individual property, by the borrowing of money, and 
in many other ways: and parliament was bound by the 
contract with that individual, because the parties were in 
such a case separate and distinct; but between parliament 
and the public in general, there could be no contract. The 
parliament could not forego that power by which it was 
authorized to legislate—to frame such laws as the neces- 
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sities ot the country required : a proposition, he conceived, 
which a little consideration would prove to be indisputable, 
notwithstanding what had been repeatedly advanced to the 
contrary, by those who spoke of a compact having taken 
placé between the parliament and the people, on the 
subject of this particular tax. Having stated however, 
that it was not his intention to propose a renewal of the 
property tax, he begged leave to call the attention of the 
House to the very important benefits which the country 
had derived from it. A right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney), not long since, had begged pardon of God, 
and of the public, for the part he had taken in imposing 
this tax, in the year 1806. He hoped the right hon. 
gentleman’s conscience was not so tender, as to give him 
much pain for that offence. For his own part, he must 
confess, that, having taken a far more prominent share in 
the imposition of the property tax than the right hon. 
gentleman had done, there was no circumstance of his 
public life to which he looked back with greater pleasure 
and satisfaction. The property tax and the other war 
taxes, formed the means by which the public credit had 
been upheld. They had enabled Great Britain to persevere 
in that arduous but necessary contest, which had been 
recently terminated, and by which the deliverance of the 
world from slavery and oppression, was happily effected. 
By the war taxes, a funded debt of 305, 000,000/. had, 
since the peace of Amiens, been saved to the country, 
which was thus freed from an annual charge of above 
14,500,000/7. There had been actually paid by the 
property tax, 126,000,000/. of money by which an 
additional charge of above 180,000,000/. of stock and 
almost 9,000,000/. of permanent taxes had been avoided, 
With this would the country have been burthened if it 
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had not been for the operation of this tax, which had been 
so much reprobated. If indeed the property tax, pro- 
ductive as it had been to the public service, was of a 
nature so extremely odious and offensive as some persons 
imagined, however it might be justified by the necessity of 
the case, it was a measure which he could not, except 
under most extraordinary circumstances, venture to recom~ 
mend. But greatly differing in his opinions on that subject, 
he wished it to be considered as a great and powerful 
resource, which, in times of public emergency, might 
and ought to be resorted to. ‘They had been told of the 
inquisitorial nature of this tax, and of the tyrannical man- 
ner in which the powers derived under it were exercised, 
He, however, believed, that the commissioners (speaking of 
them with the indulgence justly due to men subject ta 
human infirmity) had always acted according to the fair 
dictates of their judgment. He was convinced that their 
motives were most pure, patriotic, and laudable. It should 
be recollected, that the duties created by the Act, were 
not performed by men appointed or paid by the crown, 
or having any interest divided from the mass of their 
fellow-subjects, They were performed by the same set 
of gentlemen to whom the country was indebted for the 
preservation of tranquillity ; by that set of gentlemen who 
were in the commission of the peace, and who administered 
the internal affairs of the kingdom in a way highly honor- 
able to them, and no less beneficial to the nation in general, 
Perhaps no circumstances more honorably distinguished 
this country or more contributed to its prosperity, than 
that the whole of its internal regulations were managed 
gratuitously, by gentlemen generally of ability, and in 
every instance, strongly impelled by feelings of public 
spirit, Any observations which might be levelled at the 
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character of this meritorious class of individuals, he should 
always repel to the utmost of his power. With respect 
to the authority exercised under the Act, he believed it 
would be found, that, although it might be capable of 
amendment, yet there were none of its provisions that 
could not be fully justified by a reference to enactments 
made in the best times this country had ever seen, and 
which were not adopted until they had received the most 
mature consideration. He was sure that no gentleman 
could resort to a period more dear to the friends of 
liberty than that which immediately followed the reign of 
king William. He would call the attention of gentlemen 
to the Act of queen Anne, passed on the renewal of the 
French war, for the purpose of defraying the subsidies of 
that time. He alluded to the 1st of Anne, sect. 2, ch. 
15. After agreeing to the land-tax, several acts were 
passed for raising the necessary supplies. By one of these 
a duty of 50s. per cent. was imposed on the capital of 
Stock in trade; 25s. per cent. on debts at interest; 45. 
in the pound on pensions and annuities; and 4s. in the 
pound on professional profits. Thus it appeared that the 
Act he now adverted to was similar with respect to the 
general nature of the charge to that which was about to 
expire. But it had been said, it would be better to contribute 
15 or even 20 per cent. to the exigencies of the country 
in any other way, than to pay ten per cent. collected in a 
manner so inquisitorial and oppressive. Now he would 
ask, what were the powers under which those imposts 
were collected in the reign of queen Anne? The collectors 
and assessors were compelled, under penalties, to undertake 
the execution of the Act. The commissioners were autho- 
rized to summon before them any person who neglected 
to make a return; and the same commissioners, or the 
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major part of them, had a right, under this Act, to examine 
on oath, and to take all lawful means to find out the truth 
of the statements made by those who appeared before them. 
All traders were called on to give a full and particular 
statement of the whole quantity, kinds and value of the 
stock-in-trade for which they were liable to be assessed 
and, in suspected cases, assessors were empowered to 
enter any shops, ware-houses, or other places whatsoever, 
*¢ to take an account thereof, and to view and value the 
same; the value to be calculated at the rate the goods are 
worth to be sold for at the time of assessment.”’ Individuals 
were, in like manner, compelled to give in a statement of 
the gross sum of money they had at interest ; and if they 
neglected to deliver it, or produced an erroneous account, 
they were subject to the summons and investigation 
of the commissioners. Under the Property-tax Act the 
oath of a party chargeable is, in all cases, conclusive; but 
by that of queen Anne, although the parties may swear 
that debts are desperate, ‘‘ the commissioners are to inform 
themselves, and to charge or discharge, as they see cause. 
Now with respect to the property tax, it would be found, 
that wherever it was possible to make an estimateby reference 
to the property to be charged, and without ulterior inquiry, 
it was always preferred, Like all other efforts of legislative 
wisdom, the Act undoubtedly had its imperfections. With 
regard tofunded and landed property, the mode of charge was 
clear and plain, With respect to funded property it might be 
considered as absolutely perfect, as it admitted no possibility ei- 
ther of evasion or overcharge; and with respect to landed pro- 
perty, it approached very nearly to perfection. But with refer- 
ence to trade it was obviously imperfect. An extensive power 
was inevitably and necessarily obliged to be given to the com- 
missioners for the purpose of procuring regular returns. 
Jf, at any future time, the tax should be renewed, with such 















an amendment as would ensure true returns without ha. 
ving recourse to the power he had just noticed, he thought 
that was all the improvement that could be looked for. In 
the Act of 1803, a clause was inserted, permitting a private 
examination before referees appointed by the parties. ‘This 
he considered as a great advantage to the persons making 
returns, at the same time that it would not impair the reve- 
nue collected under the Act. Ata subsequent period, how- 
ever, this clause was omitted, having been seldom acted up- 
on, and appearing not likely to answer the purposes in- 
tended. 

Having stated the importance of the property tax, and, at 
the same time, thus slightly entered into some of its provi- 
sions, he should now shortly state the reasons which led him 
to conclude that it would not be advisable to have recourse 
to it at this moment. In the present year, a large sum 
would be required to wind up the expenses of the war, 
which it would be necessary, in consequence of the aban- 
donment of this tax, to raise in some other manner. Now, 
although he was of opinion that the property tax ought not to 
be continued in time of peace, yet he thought that it might, 
very properly, have been made use of for the present year, in 
order to enable the country to defray the ultimateexpenses of 
the war. At the conclusion of the peace of Amiens, the in- 
come tax was actually pledged to make good a very large sum 
of money ; it being considered better to have recourse to that 
expedient, than to raiseany further sums of money by the me- 
dium of the funds chargeable upon permanent taxes. But 
though he conceived the continuance of the property tax 
during the current year, would be perfectly justifiable, for 
the purpose of winding up the war charges, still he was of 
opinion, that the circumstances of the present time, when so 
great a fluctuation was observable in the price of almost every 
article, and which affected every class of society, would create 
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so many difficulties in the way of its collection, as to render 
it peculiarly vexatious and disagreeable. On one part of 
the community it would bear with a very unequal pressure. 
He meant the class of farmers. They had on the whole 
been considerably favored by the average on which their 
property was calculated. But if the tax were continued in 
the present year, they would be subject to a charge much 
beyond their real property. The tax, with respect to them, 
was calculated on what was considered a fair average—and 
so it was, in ordinary times; but, when the prices of pro- 
duce altered in the degree which had lately taken place, 
it was no longer just and equitable. Various ideas had been 
suggested to him for the purpose of continuing this tax for 
another year, with certain modifications, which he should 
shortly refer to, as they had been suggested to him with very 
good intentions, though with a great misapprehension of the 
nature of the tax. Those modifications turned on two dif- 
ferent principles; the first was that of exempting from the 
operation of the tax at present, those who were affected by 
the circumstances of the times, and rendering it applicable 
only to fixed property, such as the rent of land, money in 
the funds, and other property already realised. To amodi- 
fication of this kind he conceived there was a very strong ob- 
jection, which precluded any such alteration, The House 
must be well aware that in every Loan Act, there was a 
clause exempting the sum borrowed from the imposition of 
any tax. The individuals subscribing were only to be char- 
ged in a general tax, affecting the whole country. But, if 
this proposition were acceded to, the property realised, and 
lent to the public, would be specifically taxed. Now he 
certainly did not think it would be advisable, however 
advantageous it might seem in a finanical point of view, 
toencroach on the good faith which was due to the 
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public creditor. The second modification suggested to him 
was, to charge persons possessing very high incomes, 
at an increased rate, and either greatly to reduce 
the charge, or to exempt altogether from the operation of 
the Act, individuals of more confined circumstances. This, 
however, he considered to be totally impracticable ; because 
the Act gave them no insight into the total income of any 
person. ‘The principle of the Act was, to charge every spe- 
cies of income, from whatever source it might be derived, 
as a distinct property, without examining the general situa- 
tion of the proprietor. <A person, for instance, might 
be employed in trade at a variety of places. He might 
have a banking-house in London—a mercantile esta- 
blishment at Bristol—a large manufactory ,at Manchester 
—100,000/. in the funds—and 5,000/. a year in land (a 
laugh) ; and as the Act was at present constituted, he would 
be separately and distinctly assessed for every one of these 
sources of property, without any one assessor being able to 
say what the aggregate amount of his income was. On one 
branch, such an individual might be a loser, while, on ano- 
ther, he might gain considerably. Such a proposition he al- 
so conceived to be objectionable, as it would render a minute 
classification of the different ranks of society necessary. In 
the end, he had no doubt it would be found impracticable 
to carry such a scheine into effect. An act of this kind 
would be infinitely more vexatious, and far less productive, 
than that which was now in being. The experiment had in 
fact been tried in the income tax, which existed from 1799 
to 1802, and which with much more inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of individuals had produced less than half the 
sum which had since been realised. He was, therefore, de- 
cidedly of opinion, that, as the tax, in its present form, was 
found efficient in its operation—as it was not compatible 
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with the intention of parliament to make it a permanent re- 
source—and as those modifications were inconsistent with 
its true principles, it would be far better to lay it aside en- 
tirely than to bring it forward in an altered shape. Still, 
however, it ought always to be considered as a resource 
which parliament might resort to, when public necessity de- 
manded it. : 

He did not feel that he was called upon to go into a state- 
ment of the actual amount of the expences of the present 
year, nor indeed was he enabled to do it. Until peace was 
finally ratified with America, and until it was better known 
than at present at what time our fleets and armies were like- 
ly to return home, he could not pretend to enter into any 
satisfactory detail of the expenses of the present year. What 
he was about to submit to the House was less a statement of 
the circumstances affecting our situation in the present year 
than of general observations, which he considered to be ap- 
plicable to the gradation from a war to a peace establish- 
ment. In the present year, a large sum of money must ne- 
cessarily be borrowed. That sum would be more or less 
extensive, in proportion as the country was placed sooner 
or later on a peace establishment. The property tax, under 
no circumstances could have covered the sum wanted. 
Therefore, in any event, a loan must have been resorted to. 
The abandonment of the property tax would, however, add 
considerably to the amount of that loan. 

He should now proceed to take a general view of the si- 
tuation of the country on the restoration of peace. That 
view on the whole, he considered extremely satisfactory. 
He was not about to compare our present situation 
with that in which the country was placed at any 
period of difficulty and distress. He would mot draw any 
comparison between the state of things at the close of the 
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American war, when our credit was impaired, when our re- 
sources were not sufficient to meet the pressure of the times, 
-—and the prospects which now opened upon the country. 
But he would compare our present situation with the most 
florishing period which the history of this country present- 
ed. He would place the resources of the present day in 
competition with those which Great Britain possessed in 
the year 1791, immediately previous to the commencement 
of the war with France. In the year he had just mentioned, 
the committee which had been appointed to examine the re- 
sources and expenditure of the country, stated the amount 
of taxes, forming the consolidated fund, to be 13,472,0001. ; 
the charge of the public debt, the civil list, and other items, 
affecting the consolidated fund, amounted to 11,321,000/. ; 

which, deducted from the former sum, left a surplus s 
2,151,000/. To this must be added the land and malt duties, 
amounting to 2,558,000/. making a total of 4,'709,000/. dis- 
posable for the service of the country.. The income of the 
present day made up to the 5th of January last, was as 
follows:——-The taxes composing the consolidated fund 
amounted to 38,256,000/. to which must be added the sum 
appropriated from the war taxes to make good the charge of 
loansamounting to 2,706,000/. making together 40,962,000/., 
from this they had to deduct the charge of the Bri- 
tish funded debt, 35, 420,000/. ; the imperial loan, 495,000. 
—and the Portuguese loan, 57,000/.—making a total charge 
of 35, 972,000/.; the civil list pensions, and other charges, 
were 1,571,000/. making in the whole, a gross charge on the 
consolidated fund of 37,543,000/. ; and leaving, therefore, 
a net sum of 3, 419,000/. Ifto this was added the annual 
duties to pay off bills, (which, so far from falling short, pro- 
duced every year a considerable surplus,) 3,000,000/, it 
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would form a total of 6,419,000/. applicable to the establish- 
ments of the country. It was, therefore, clear, that at the 
close of a war of the most expensive description, they were 
possessed of a disposable fund considerably larger than that 
which they had at its commencement. With this addition al- 
so, that they now had a sinking fund of 11,300,000/.; where- 
as, when the war broke out, the sinking fund amounted on- 
ly to 1,300,000/. It was true, they now had a debtof 
650,000,000/., and, at the time he before adverted to, it was 
only 230,000,000/. But, comparing the sinking fund with the 
debt, it would be evident that we had at least augmented our 
means of meeting it, ina fourfold proportion. He should al- 
so remind the House (if he did not, he was sure some other 
gentleman would,) that, in addition to this funded debt, there 
was also a large unfunded debt to provide for; and which 
must necessarily be added to the account. But, looking to the 
clear surplus of war taxes which was amply sufficient to dis- 
charge this latter debt in the course of a few years, orto pro- 
vide for the charge of funding that debt by pledging a part 
of those taxes, he thought the property tax might be safely 
given up.—If the expenses of the country were brought 
down, he would not say to what they were previous to the 
war, but if they were fixed at a considerably higher amount, 
the nation had means fully capable of meeting them. At 
the same time, referring to the great change of circumstances 
which had taken place, he was perfectly aware that very con- 
siderable exertions would be necessary to defray the differ- 
ent claims on the establishment. 

To what sum the expense of our peace establishment 
would amount must depend on the determination of parlia- 
ment, which determination he would not anticipate. All 
that he desired was, that gentlemen would consider the ques- 
tion deliberately, and with a reference to existing circum- 
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stances, rather than to former arrangements. They must be 
aware of the necessity of a greater extension than at any for- 
mer period of peace, of our military force. They would 
recollect, that we had to provide for the garrisons of Malta, 
Ceylon, the Cape, and Mauritius, besides the extension of 
our West Indian possessions. Some augmentation might 
also be expedient in Canada. For these, and other indispen- 
sable expenses of the same nature, provision must necessa- 
rily be made. The committee would also recollect, that 
after an actual service of near twenty years, our navy must 
be in a state to require very extensive repairs. Indepen- 
dent of the augmentation which might be required in our 
efficient establishments, an immense increase had taken place 
in those, which, however dear to the justice and liberality 
of the nation, added nothing to its actual strength. The 
. amount of the half-pay, widows’ pensions, and other pension- 
ary establishments of the army would extend to a sum little 
short of its total expense in 1792. He trusted, therefore, 
that they would not be surprised when he said, that on the 
best view which he could take of the subject, it appeared to 
him that our peace establishment for the first three or four 
years could not be less (including that for Ireland) than 18 
or 19 millions. Supposing that it were 19 millions for the 
next year (and it would afford him the greatest pleasure 
could it in another year be reduced,) deducting 2 millions 
for Ireland (which was about the proportion,) there would 
be left 17 millions as a charge on Great Britain. To meet 
this sum, they had, as he before stated, nearly 6,500,000/. 
of permanent income arising from the annual taxes and con- 
solidated fund. In addition to this, he would propose to 
continue, for a time to be limited, the war taxes of customs 
and excise; and he would also propose additional taxes to 
the extent of 5,000,000/. The total of these sums, viz. 
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from the surplus of the consolidated fund and the usual an- 
nual taxes, 6,500,000/.—something more than 6,000,000L, 
by the war taxes—and 5,000,U00/. of new taxes—would 
produce about 17,500,000/.—which would defray the 
charge of a peace establishment, according to his calculation. 
It was, however, to be considered, that the charges of the 
loan for the present year, and of the unfunded debt, must 
be likewise defrayed ; so that if it were possible (which he 
conceived it was not) to reduce the peace establishment to 
13 or 14 millions a year, still it would be necessary to im- 
pose these additional taxes. It would be found on a retro- 
spective view of our history, that all long and expensive wars 
had entailed on the country a winding up of expense of great 
amount and duration. After the close of the American war 
the arrears were not paid until 1786: indeed a remainder 
of the expense beyond the ordinary peace establishment 
was still undefrayed in 179i, so gradually had it been pro- 
vided for. After the war also which ended in 1763, the 
winding-up was very gradual, and did not terminate until 
1768. Therefore he thought he spoke within compass, 
when he said that it would scarcely be practicable to settle 
completely the peace establishment in less than four years 
from the present time. Until the year 1819, therefore, it 
would be necessary to have recourse to funding exchequer 
bills, when favorable opportunities occurred, and occasion- 
ally to loans, which he however hoped would after the pre- 
sent year be of small amount, and to meet the charges which 
those would from time to time occasion, by the new taxes 
which he was about to propose. In this he had the exam- 
ple of Mr. Pitt, who, as early as 1784 proposed, by anticipa- 
tion to form a fund to liquidate the floating debt then out- 
standing, although it was not converted into stock till the 
following year. . 
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The first resource by which he proposed to meet this ex- 
penditure would be the continuance of the war taxes of cus- 
toms and excise, which would have expired last Christmas, 
had they not then been renewed till July next. ‘There were 
some that had actually expired at that time, such as those on 
the tonnage of ships, on the export of British manufactures, 
and on goods carried coastways. These he did not intend 
to renew, and if he did, their amount would not have been 
very considerable. Neither did he propose to continue the 
duty on the importation of cotton wool, if imported in Bri- 
tish ships. This would be a protection to our navigation, 
and he would be happy if it should occasion a preference to 
be given to the cotton of our own plantations. He did not 
mean to state the nature and extent of the war taxes, indivi- 
dually ; they were well known to every gentleman. Their 
gross produce on the 5th of January 1815, was 9,827,000/. 
from this deduct 2,706,000/. pledged for the charges and 
interest of loans, and 638,000/.the amount of the war taxes 
he had stated his determination not to continue, making 
3,344,000/.—the residue of the war taxes would then be 
6,513,000. which, for the sake of round numbers, and to 
avoid any danger of disappointment, he would take at 
6,000,000/. It now became his duty to state the new taxes 
which it was his intention to propose. He was anxious to 
gratify the curiosity which was so evidently, so strongly, and 
so naturally excited ; and he should therefore not pursue 
the usual order, which was to give to a statement of the cus- 
toms and excise duties the precedence of a statement of the 
assessed taxes, but would commence with the latter. He 
should begin with observing that it was not his intention to 
propose any additional window duty on inhabited houses, as, 
in his opinion, there already existed a sufficient pressure on 
the gommunity in that respect. But although he did not 
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mean to propose any additional duty on the windows of inha- 
bited houses, he meant to propose a tax which had often 
been talked of, but never introduced—a tax on green-houses, 
hot-houses, and conservatories, operating on the superficial 
contents of their glass. He would propose that 48 square 
feet of glass (including the frames) should be considered as 
a window, and that the windows should not be charged at a 
progressive rate, but that each window so calculated, should 
pay 3s. 6d. For instance, if a green-house were 60 feet in 
front, and 12 feet high, it would measure into what would 
be termed 15 windows, and would consequently pay a duty 
of 3/. 7s. 6d. This'was a proposition which he trusted no 
one could deem objectionable. Considering how much the 
trading part of the community would be relieved by the 
abandonment of the property tax, he meant also to propose 
that shops and warehouses and manufactories (hitherto ex- 
empted from the window tax) should pay in the same way 
—not a progressive rate, but 3s. 6d. on each window which 
they might contain. As these taxes were new, it was not 
practicable to estimate their probable produce very accur- 
ately. He would take them, however, at about 50,000/. a 
year. The next head was one of the assessed taxes—that 
on inhabited houses ; on which he should propose an aug- 
mentation of about 30 per cent. on the existing tax. He 
said this generally, meaning in the detail to recommend a 
larger rate on higher rents than on lower. It was also his 
intention to propose, that the rents of warehouses and manu- 
factories (which had hitherto been exempt from duty) 
should be subject to the same duty as the rents of houses. 
The increase of the assessment on inhabited houses he con- 
jectured might produce about 396,500/.; the new uty 
on warehouses about 150,000/.—The next class of the as- 
sessed taxes on which he should touch, was the — 
NO. XI. Pam. VOL, VI. 
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servants, carriages, and horses, and on those he meant to 
propose a much more considerable increase. He intended 
to propose on this class of the assessed taxes, an increase on 
the average of 80 per cent.: in some cases rather more, in 
some rather less. This might appear a large augmentation 
on the first view of it ; but he begged those who might be 
disposed so to consider it, to reflect on the small proportion 
which it bore to the tax on income from which they would 
be relieved. The amount of this increase, he calculated, 
would be—on house servants (of various denominations) 
409,000/. ; on servants used in trade, &c. 148,000/.; on 
carriages (about 75 per cent.) 363,000/.; on horses for 
pleasure (about 80 per cent.) 632,500/.; on trade horses 
(about 40 per cent.) 85,500/. ; on dogs (about 30 per cent.) 
105,500/.; and on game certificates (about 30 per cent.) 
42,0001. It was not his intention to propose any increase in 
the duties on horses used in husbandry.—He meant further 
to recommend that Bachelors, who already paid an additional 
rate on servants, should now be compelled to pay an addi- 
tional rate of 50 per cent. on servants, carriages, and horses 
—([a laugh ]—which he computed would produce 120,000/. 
The total increase, therefore, of the assessed taxes he calcu- 
lated to amount to 2,503,000/. 

He would now proceed to state the intended increase of 
the excise and customs duties. He meant to propose an ad- 
ditional duty on tobacco. It was evident that the return of 
peace with America would soon render tobacco, notwith- 
standing this new duty, cheaper to the consumer than it was, 
at present. The duty which he intended to recommend was 
23d. a pound customs, and 3d. a pound excise duty. Each 
of these, he conceived, would produce 150,000/. making 
300,000/. ‘The other excise duty which he should propose 
was, a duty on wine, of 20/. per tun on Portugal wine and 
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in the usual proportion on other wines, in addition to the 
duties already existing. He was aware that this duty was 
not without objection ; yet he conceived, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the House would be disposed to admit the po- 
licy of the suggestion. The amount which this duty was 
likely to produce was, 500,000/. The next source of reve- 
nue to which he would have recourse, was one which he 
conceived was capable of considerable increase: he meant 
an addition to the duties on licensed dealers under the ex- 
cise. This he was ready to admit might appear to bear hard 
on many ; yet, when it was recollected, that throughout the 
whole war this duty had never been increased, he thought 
much ground of complaint would not be found to exist. It 
would be seen, on reference to the Act of the 43d of Geo. 
$, c. 69, that this duty at present was but moderate. The 
persons upon whom it would fall were all liable to return un- 
der the property tax, and were subject to very vexatious in- 
quiries. He had no doubt, therefore, that they would con- 
sider the change of the one for the other as a very advanta- 
geous commutation. The amount of the sum likely to be 
produced from this duty he calculated at 300,000/. which 
would make the whole of the increase on customs and excise 
amount to 1,110,000/, The only remaining tax which he 
should propose that evening was in the department of the 
Post-office. It wasa tax of one penny upon every newspa- 
per conveyed by the general post. This tax had been recom- 
mended by the commissioners of inquiry so far back as 1788, 
but had never been acted upon, from an apprehension that 
it would prejudice the stamp duties, By the Act of the 48th 


of the King, a power was given to the two-penny Post- 


office to charge one penny for newspapers delivered through 
that medium ; but that power had never been extended to 
the General Post-office ; and, from experience, he was now 
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induced to believe, that the British public residing in the 
country would not be disposed to sacrifice the luxury of a 
newspaper for the sake of one penny. He had not meant 
to have included the members of parliament in this arrange- 
ment; but as the House appeared disposed to passa self-de- 
nying ordinance on this occasion, he, at least, could certain- 
ly have no objection. This duty, he expected, would ob- 
tain 50,000/, Beside this, on a future occasion, he intend- 
ed to submit a further increase of Post-office duties, not af- 
fecting inland correspondence. His plan was that of extend- 
ing the establishment of the Post-office to the East Indies, 
and appointing packets for the conveyance of letters from 
one country to the other. There was another improvement, 
too, in contemplation, respecting the transmission of ship- 
letters, in consequence of the Act of last year, which, with 
the former, at a loose calculation, he imagined might pro- 
duce about 75,000/. Taking the Post-office duties, then, at 
125,000/. the total amount of the new taxes which he had 
mentioned would be 3,728,000/. 

He had already stated, that the sum which he should want 
under this head was five millions. On some other day he 
would state certain other articles upon which it was intended 
to extend the duties, and which would supply the deficiency. 
The first article to which he alluded, was an increase on 
stamp duties, excluding, however, the stamps on proceedings 
in the courts of law in England, which he thought might give 
from 7 to 800,000/. a year. A complicated schedule of 
these duties, however, was to be made, which required much 
consideration, and therefore the House would be satisfied 
that the subject could not well be introduced in perfect de- 
tail at the present moment. The remaining 600,000/. which 
would be necessary to make up the five millions, he was in 
hopes would be furnished by new regulations with respect 
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to bounties and drawbacks. ' There was another article up- 
on which he was rather called upon to apologize for not im- 
posing a duty, than otherwise ; he meant the article of beer. 
The House well knew that a considerable increase had taken 
place in the price of this article, and he believed it was equal- 
ly well known, that it was now sold at a price much higher 
than it ought to be. The public, he thought, had not fairly 
participated in the advantages to which they were entitled in 
this respect. He was unwilling to impose any charge upon 
the necessaries of life ; and, in the present instance, he would 
rather be the means of relieving the public from such a tax 
than of imposing it. He was also aware of the general ob- 
jections to any interposition of government between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of any article of trade: but in the 
present instance it was impossible for him to be neutral. 
When the rise in beer was intended, the gentlemen who 
were concerned in that proceeding called on lord Liverpool 
and himself, and having stated the circumstances which led 
them to propose an increase of price, their intention was ap- 
proved. Having thus become a party to the rise, he thought 
it proper to disclaim all responsibility as to its continuance at 
that price. (Hear, hear !) 

Having now gone through the whole of his statements, he 
would, for the convenience of the House, and in order to 
bring the whole clearly to their recollection, recapitulate the 
different heads of tax which he had detailed. They were as 
follow : 


Rate Produce. 
Customs, Tobacco, 23d. perlb. . 2... eee ee ee £. 150,006 
Excise, Ditto, $d. ditto. .... 0.22. 150,000 
Licences, double fixed Rates, 
50 per cemt, progressive. ...-+.+- 300,000 








* Wine 20/. per tum. .. ... +...» - 500,000 
* ASSESSED TAXES, viz.— 
Inhabited House Duty, 30 per cent... .. . 396,500 
Progressive Servants Tax, 80 to 90 do. . . . 308,500 
Under Gardeners, &c. various. . » . .. . 101,500 
Trade Servants and Servants for hire, dao . 148,000 
Carriages, about 75 per cent... .... . 863,000 
Horses for pleasure, about 80 do... .... 632,500 
Trade Horses, about 40 do. ......... 85,500 
Dogs, about $30 do........ - .- 105,500 
Game Certificates, ditto, ditto. ....... 42,000 
*NEW DUTIES. 

Windows in Warehouses and Hot-houses, 3s. 

6d. per window. - 50,000 
Rent of Warehouses, same as Bowne. - 150,000 


Bachelors, 50 per cent. additional on Servants, 





Carriages, and Horses.. ...---.-. 120,000 
* Post-Office, 1d. on each Newspaper. . . . 50,000 
East India and Foreign Postage regulation . . 75,000 


He was now about to submit to the committee 





950,000 


2,503,000 


125,000 


____ 


£3,728,000 


his sugges- 


tions with respect to the provision for the charges of the 


loan, and of the unfunded debt. Adverting to 


the sum in 


the hands of the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, which now amounted to 60 millions, it 
might naturally occur for consideration, whether under the 


authority of the Act of 1813 that sum ought 
first instance to be applied to make good the 


* The taxes marked * were given up when the Property Tax was revived. 
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question, so far as it would go, and upon the principles 
of the Act referred to, it might undoubtedly be so applied 
without impropriety; but he thought it peculiarly desirable 
to avoid encroaching, so soon after the cessation of hostil 
ties, on so important a resource, and one which might become 
so necessary for enabling us to meet any unforeseen and 
sudden emergency. It would be recollected, that in proposing 
the Act of 1813 he had urged the importance of reserving 
in the hands of the commissioners, a sum sufficient to meet 
the expenses of a renewal of war, if it should become un- 
avoidable, and this reserved sum he had stated at 100 
millions of stock : and he now thought it desirable to com- 
plete this provision before any further aid was derived from 
the sinking fund towards the exigencies of the state. By 
allowing the sinking fund to increase at compound interest 
for four years, without any reduction whatever, a fund 
would be accumulated in the hands of the commissioners of 
above 150 millions ; and the annual amount of the sinking 
fund would exceed 15 millions, and would be sufficient, by 
an application at simple interest only, to redeem the whole 
funded debt at par (should it be thought advisable) within 
45 years, which was the period prescribed by Mr. Pitt’s 
Act of 1792. He thought the public would then be fairly 
entitled to expect some relief from the sinking fand ; but 
in what manner, it would be for the wisdom of parliament, 
upon a view of all the circumstances of the case, to deter- 
mine. In the mean time, he should propose to provide for 
the charges of the loans which might be raised by the new 
taxes he had brought forward. The greatest political ad- 
vantages might be derived from this precaution. The fer- 
ment into which Europe had been thrown was scarcely 
calmed ; the military ardour which had been so prevalent 
was scarcely abated. In this point of view, the lapse of a 
little time might be of the greatest importance. Every 
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year, every month of the continuance of Peace strength- 
ened the probability of its further duration. At the expira- 
tion of four years, having prudently reserved to ourselves 
during that period the power of answering any unexpected 
but imperious demand, we should then, in greater security, 
have an opportunity to consider of the best mode of avail- 
ing ourselves of all the resources which we possessed for 
lightening the burthens of the country. The committee 
and the country must be well aware, that the best security 
for peace was to show that we were perfectly prepared for 
war. By a discontinuance of the property tax, and by an 
abstinence from the sinking fund, we should every year 
strengthen our hands; and as on the one hand he trusted 
we should exhibit a moderation equal to our power, so on 
the other we should lay a foundation for the attainment of 
a force that was best calculated to preserve us in undis- 
turbed tranquillity. In the event of a renewal of hostilities, 
the possession of a fund which in four years would amount 
to above 150 millions, and the power of reviving the pro- 
perty tax, would afford to the country the means, under 
the protection of Providence, of commanding success in a 
just and necessary war, and he trusted that no war would 
ever be undertaken by this country which was not strictly 
just and necessary: while in the happier and more proba- 
ble alternative of the continuance of peace, we might look 
from year to year to a material improvement of our situa- 
tion. That very night would deliver the country from an 
annual taxation of nine millions ; and not only would the 
velief be directly advantageous to those by whom it would 
be felt, but in the expenditure of the money thus saved by 
the people, a large portion of it would circuitously, but 
certainly, find its way into the public treasury, and thus 
contribute to the strength of the state. The gradual but 
steady increase of the revenue was also a subject of gratify- 
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ing contemplation. On the Sth of April 1814, the total 

amount of the revenue for the year, (exclusive of the 

property tax) was 48,436,000/. In the preceding year the 
revenue (with the same exclusion) amounted only to 
47,000,000/. ; so that in that year there was an increase 
of about 1,500,000. At Christmas last the revenue for the 
year (exclusive of the property tax) was 51,211,000/.; 
being an increase of near 3,000,000/. without the impo- 
sition of any new tax.’ This progress of the public revenue 
would tend materially to relieve the public burthens. And 
here he could not refrain from congratulating the committee 
and the country on having achieved the great object of the 
arduous struggle in which they had been engaged, while 
the resources of the country still remained in a state of 
such strength and hope. He never had entertained any 
apprehension of the sufficiency of the financial resources of 
this country, except so far as danger might arise from a 
feverish impatience in the mass of the people for a prema- 
ture relief from burthens which in sound policy it might be 
necessary to bear; much less could he entertain such ap- 
prehensions at present, when we had already made so great 
a progress towards overcoming the difficulties of our situa- 
tion. 

He hoped he might be excused for mentioning a trivial 
anecdote, on account of the sentiment it conveyed. At the 
first dinner which Mr. Pitt gave to the Duke of Portland 
and his friends after their junction with his administration at 
the commencement of the contest, Mr. Burke filled a glass 
of wine, and drank “ Success to this long war!’ The 
company in general were not prepared for the expression 
‘long,’ conceiving that the war would soon be terminated ; 
and some of them having expressed their surprise, Mr. 


* See Accounts annexed to the Budget Speech, in the subsequent 
article. 
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Burke continued,—“ I say this long and sanguinary war ; 
for such it must be. 
* Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis.” 

Let ‘durate’ be your motto.’’ The perseverance which 
that great man recommended had been uniformly supported 
by Parliament and the Country throughout the arduous 
struggle which continued for twenty years after Mr. 
Burke’s advice; and never had the efforts of any state 
been crowned with more complete triumph. 


The Right Hon. Gentleman concluded by moving his 
first resolution. 
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THE BUDGET. 





Tue House on the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Means ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in rising to submit to the 
Committee the terms on which he had contracted a loan that 
morning, could not but regret that circumstances had made it ne- 
cessary for him to propose that a provision should be made for the 
prosecution of a war on the most extensive scale, while the country 
was yet labouring under the burthens thrown upon it by a former 
contest. It would be in the recollection of the Committee that 
but a few months had elapsed since that house was employed in de- 
bating what provision would be necessary for the peace establish- 
ment of the country, and by what means the nation should be gra- 
dually released from the y Boven of the expenditure imposed upon 
it by the events of the late struggle in the cause of Europe. 
Scarcely, however, had the ratification of the Treaty of Peace with 
America arrived, before circumstances occurred which led to a 
renewal of the war with France. ‘The circumstances, which had 
attended the landing of Bonaparte in France, were of a na- 
ture so extraordinary and unprecedented, that they could neither be 
by possibility foreseen, nor prevented by any act of the British 
Government ; and they were felt throughout Europe as an 
electric shock which in a moment roused all its nations into 
arms. ‘The declaration of the Allies of the 13th of March, issued 
at a time when it was not possible for them to have had 
any communication with this country, proved that the impulse had 
not been given by England, but that it was the opinion of all the 
great Sovereigns on the Continent, that with a government like the 
present government of France, whose authority rested in no right— 
which was founded on oppression at home, and insatiable ambition 
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abroad—there was no safety for them but in war, satisfied as they 
were, that such a power would labour to effect the subjugation of 
Europe, if it were not overpowered itself. This country had at that 
time made some progress in the reduction of its expenditure. The 
American war was at an end, but at the same time large demands 
were existing against the nation. ‘Though this war was closed, it 
was still necessary to provide for the returns of our army from 
America, and also for the paying off of the large arrears which re- 
mained in consequence of that contest in Europe which had prece- 
ded it. These circumstances being taken into the conside- 
ration of the Committee, they would not wonder that a loan, 
in its amount beyond all example, should be called for; and 
he trusted that it would not be thought too great, when it 
was remembered that it was intended to meet not only the 
charges of a new war in which we were engaged, but also to 
extinguish the arrears of an old one. ‘Though he regretted the 
necessity for it, still he could not but derive some consolation from 
the reflection, that the manner in which it had been raised would 
prove to the world how large were our resources, and how prospe- 
rous the state of the country. Undoubtedly it was satisfactory to 
him, that great as the sums called for were, and extensive a8 were 
the charges which the country had to bear, he had no reason to 
comment in detail upon the different articles which caused this ex- 
penditure, as they had already undergone the consideration, and 
for the most part received the sanction of parliament. He had 
only to recapitulate the supplies which had been granted, and what 
were the means by which it was proposed that they should be met. 
There might be some further expences to be provided for, which in 
the course of his statement he would take an opportunity to point 
out. The total amount of the charge for the service of the navy 
for the present year was 14,897,000/. and for transports 3,747,000/. 
making together the sum of 18,644,000/. Here, however, it was 
to be observed, two millions were included for the repayment of 
the navy debt, and which therefore formed no part of the service 
of the current year. The different expences on account of the 
army amounted to 13,876,000/. ‘The arrears of the extraordinaries 
unprovided for were 11,983,000/. For the extraordinaries of the 
current year, including Ireland, a sum of no less than 12,000,000/. 
had been voted. ‘The charge for the Barrack Service was 99,000/. 
which had not yet been voted, but which would be proposed in the 
committee of Supply the same evening. This sum would appear 
uncommonly small, but he would shortly assign the reasons which 
might be expected to render it sufficient, and any further circum- 
stances requiring notice, would be fully explained by his Right 
Hon. Friend in proposing the vote. The total amount of the sums 
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called fot on account of the Barrack Service, was 250,000/. The 
difference between the sum last mentioned and the 99,000/. propo- 
sed to be voted, was occasioned by a saving arising from the sale of 
old stores and of barracks no longer necessary for the public service. 
The Commissariat caused a charge of 1,100,000/.; the Store- 
keeper-General one of 91,600/.: giving a total on account of the 
Military Service, of $9,150,000/7. For the Ordnance Service, the 
Supply was 4,431,000/. For the expence of subsidies this year to 
the Allies, the House had voted 5,000,000/. ‘They had also voted 
1,650,000/. for the repayment of the bills of credit created under 
the Act of 1813: but there remained other expences to be provided 
for, arising out of the deficiency of the force which we were bound 
to maintain on the continent by the additional treaty of Chaumont, 
and out of some other subsidiary engagements. On account of the 
Supplementary Convention of Chaumont, (he was not sure the sum 
he was about to name was quite correct, as the accounts were not 
finally made up, but he was satisfied it would prove nearly accurate) 
there was a charge of 370,000/. To complete the subsidies granted 
to Austria under former treaties, a sum of 400,000/. was necessary. 
This arose partly from the circumstance of some stores which were 
intended to be delivered for the Austrian service, having been 
otherwise employed ; and of some other stores having been charged 
in the subsidiary account which it had been agreed to omit, and the 
value of which, in both cases, was consequently to be made up in 
money. ‘The greater part of this sum had already been paid, and 
the account had been laid before the House. He had stated the 
bills of credit voted by Parliament, toamount to 1,650,000/. There 
remained the sum of about 200,000/. to be made good to complete 
the two millions and a half which we were bound to provide by 
the treaty, together with the interest due: but for this sum he 
should not propose any vote in the present session, as its amount 
could not exactly be ascertained, depending on the course of ex- 
change. There was also due to Russia on engagements contracted 
during the former war the sum of about 530,000/.: 100,000/. had 
been paid to Spain, and 200,000/. to Portugal, on a similar account, 
and a sum was also due to Hanover. He considered himself as justi- 
fied in stating the supplies for these services, the accounts of which 
were under the examination of the House, to amount to about 
3,500,000/., which, with 1,000,000/. voted as a compensation to 
Sweden forthe cession of Guadaloupe, made a charge of 4,500,000/. 
for foreign expenditure, of which about 4,000,000/. would be pay- 
able within the year, in addition to the 5,000,000/. voted as subsidies 
to the three great powers, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. The total 
amount therefore of thecharge for foreign payments, including bills 
of credit, was 9,000,000/. He should have besides to propose to 
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Parliament a vote to make good to the army which had fou 
under Lord Wellingcon the amount of the value of stores captured 
by them in different fortresses. ‘This charge not being altogether 
of an ordinary nature would require some explanation; but he 
trusted that, though considerable in its amount, it would be received 
with favor in consideration of what that army had achieved for 
the glory and advantage of their country. On the reduction of a 
fortress an estimate was commonly made of the value of the stores 
captured, which were applied to the public service, and after- 
wards accounted for tothe captors. During the war in the Penin- 
sula the account had been kept in the usual manner, but no pay- 
ment had yet been made, and from the extent of the service per- 
formed in the course of a war which had continued for seven years, 
this charge formed a considerable item; it was estimated at eight 
hundred thousand pounds. To this the sum of 142,000/. was to 
be added for the stores and artillery taken at the capture of the 
island of Java. It was proper here to observe, that in the operations 
against that island, no part of the royal 7 was employed. The 
artillery which was used there wasdirected by the officers of the East 
India amano establishment, and therefore the usual certificates 
signed by the officers of the royal artillery could not be obtained. In 
all other respects the ordinary forms had been observed, and the cap- 
tors appeared tobeintitled tothe sameremuneration as had been made 
in other cases when fortified places had been captured : but though 
the service performed was thought to come within the ordinary 
principles, and though the honor and accuracy of the Company’s 
officers were as unquestionable as their skill and gallantry, the 
Ordnance Department had not thought proper to issue an order for 
the payment of the sum which appeared due without first having 
the special authority of Parliament to do so. He now came to 
the miscellaneous services. Of these a “ee part had been already 
voted, but a part still remained for the future consideration of the 
House. The amount of the whole he took at $,000,000/. The 
supplies, then, which he would now shortly recapitulate, stood as 
follows :— 





1814, SUPPLIES. : 1815. 
Navy and 2 ..cscssseeee £14,897,255 
Transports § c.secccsreee £ 3,746,945 
——.£ 18,644,200 
ATMY cosesscseecseees cccees 39,150,756 
$955,658 Ordnance ....see-0- covece 4,431,648 


Foreign payments, inclu- 
ding Bills of Credit. .. 9,000,000 
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$,000,000 Vote of Credit ........ 6,000,000 





200,000 Ditto for Ireland ...... 200,000 
Army Prize Money .... 942,347 

2,500,000 Miscellaneous ........ 3,000,000 
£81,368,926 


To these were to be added those items to be borne 
by England, which come under the head of 


SEPARATE CHARGES. 
These were as follow :— 
1,900,000 Interest on Exchequer Bills £2,000,000 
290,000 Sinking Fund on ditto .... 270,000 
121,000 Debentures & Loyalty Loan 90,000 


§ Vote of Credit Bills 1814, and 2 








a rete reduction of Exchequer Bills qomenee 
— 8,360,000 
89,728,926 
Deduct Irish Proportion of 
Joint Charge........ 9,572,814 
8)107,0949 Ditto Civil List and Conso- 
lidated Fund......... 188,000 
9,760,814 
And there remained to be borne by England ..... £79,968,112 


The Vote of Credit intended to be proposed this year was to the 
extent of 6,000,000/.; and would be made good, in the usual 
manner, by an issue of Exchequer bills to the same amount. An- 
xious, however, that there should not be too great a pressure on 
these securities, he should propose a reduction of three millions 
from those voted last year, besides the repayment of 3,000,000/. 
issued on the last vote of credit—by these means the sum paid off 
would be equal to that which it might be necessary to issue in the 
course of the present year. When it was foreseen that an expen- 
diture to the immense amount which had now become necessary, 
must be provided for in thé course of the present session, an im- 
portant consideration arose, whether it would be better that an ex- 
traordinary exertion should be made to raise an unusually large 
proportion of the supplies within the year, or whether it would be 
preferable to call on the public only for what they had been accus- 
tomed to pay in former years, and raise what remained wanting 
by means of aloan. Much might be said in favor of either course. 
For his own part, he had no hesitation in declaring that if he had 
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considered it probable that a similar expenditure would be neces+ 
sary in future years, he would at once, whatever the hazard might 
be, have made an appeal to the spirit and magnanimity of the coun~ 
; and from such an appeal he was sure the country would not 
have shrunk. From the feeling which had been manifested in con- 
sequence of the recent events, he was satisfied that those measures, 
which the wisdom of Parliament might think necessary to the honor 
and security of the country, would be cheerfully submitted to. 
But thinking as he did, that an expenditure to the amount of that 
of the present year, was not likely again to recur, even if the war 
should continue on the present scale, which was that which he could 
not anticipate, he had thought it wiser to have recourse to no other 
means than those which it had been usual for Parliament to adopt 
on former occasions. However large the demand which had in 
consequence been made on the credit of the country, he saw no 
reason to regtet this resolution. ‘The Honourable Gentleman now 
proceeded to state the ways and means which would be, in the 
opinion of his Majesty’s ministers, the fittest to meet the supplies 
which had been voted. He took the annual duties at 3,000,000I. 
the surplus of the Consolidated Fund, he also took at $,000,000/. 
It would be satisfactory to the House to learn the grounds on which 
he estimated the surplus of the Consolidated Fund, at that amount} 
and they would view with pleasure the increased resources of the 
country. It might also be proper that he should show the grounds 
on which he intended to propose on a future day a grant of 
22,000,000/. out of the growing produce of the war taxes. He 
should not call upon them to come to this vote that night, as it was 
more consistent with the forms of Parliament, that some portion of 
the ways and means of the year should be reserved for a time to 
meet any future grants which might yet be made in the course of 
the session. He, however, considered himaelf justified in takin 
the war taxes as 22,000,000/.; the lottery he took at 250,000/. old 
naval stores at 508,500/.; the vote of Credit he had stated at 
6,000,000/. ; the Exchequer bills funded, and the loan in the five 
per cent, would give 18,135,000/. The second loan 27,000,0001. 
‘These were the ways and means by which he proposed to meet the 
charge of the year, immense as it was. ‘The total amount of them 
was 79,893,500/., This sum fell a little short of the supplies, but 
upon the whole he expected the ways and means which he had 
enumerated would prove sufficient. It was his peculiar duty this 
day to state the terms on which the loan had been contracted for 
the service of the public. It had been the object of the Treasury 
to diffuse the loans called for, over different species of stock, in 
order to divide the burthen, to remove all inconveniences to the 
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public creditor, and to provide for the exigency on the easiest 
terms. This would be seen by adverting to their former proceed- 
ings in the course of the session. It had been proposed to fund 
18,000,000/. of Exchequer bills. This, in the first instance, they 
had not been able to effect ; but subsequently on a loan in the five 
per cents, subscribers had gone beyond the 18,000,000/. by a sum 
of 135,000/. The sum, therefore, of 18,135,000/. was thus placed 
in the ways and means. The committee were aware, that by the 
loan that day, no less a sum than 27,000,000/. for England was to 
be raised, and as the five per cents, were sufficiently burthened, it 
became necessary that this should principally fall on the three and 
the four per cent stocks. It was originally proposed that a larger 
sui should be taken in the four per cents, but on the subscribers ob- 
jecting to this, 102. per cent. only had been given out of that stock, 
130/. had been taken from the three per cent reduced, and the re- 
maining part of the 106/. was to be by a bidding in the three per 
cent. consols. It had happened singularly enough, as it had once on 
a former occasion, about eighteen monts ago, that the sum offered 
by the subscribers, was exactly the minimum of what the treasury 
had resolved to accept. This was a circumstance so far satisfactory, 
as it went to show that both parties met on fair and honourable 
terms, and arrived at the same point, from reasoning different ways. 
What further proved the correctness of the view which had been 
taken of the case was that four different calculations had been made 
by four different persons, and all had concurred in naming 442. in 
the three per cent consols, as that which ought to be the bidding. 
The bonus which the Subscribers had was to be estimated in this 
manner : 
The 130. given in the three per cent, reduced, at 54, 
were worth . . , ‘ . , - £71 08 
The 10/. in the four per cent at 69} . : - 6199 
The 447. in the three per cent consols,at 54 . - 23 14 2 
Total . ; ‘ ‘ ; j £101 15 3} 
‘The Consols being shut, there was no money price to them, and 
the time’s price was something more than the money price of 
that stock. The time’s price was 55}, but from this one and a half 
per cent. was to be deducted, on account of the dividend to arise 
from the half year which was about to expire: as no dividend 
would be paid to the subscribers to the loan on that stock tiil 
January next. ‘This, therefore, reduced the value of the three 
per cents. consols to 541. which made the total sum given to the 
subscribers what he had before stated; 1017. 15s. 2!d. to which, 
adding the sum which would be allowed them in case of prompt 
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ent, made an addition of 2/. 13s. 74d. and the total 
104/. 8s. 104d. mcluding the whole of the discount allowed to 
any who might pay the intire amount of their subscriptions at 
once. But it was obvious, the loan being on so large a scale, it 
would not be fair to expect that so many could do this as had so 
come forward on former occasions, and that when the monthly 
instalments were so considerable, there was less probability of 
payments in advance than when a smaller loan was called for. 
On this account he thought that not more than half the discount, 
at the utmost, could be estimated as a bonus to the contractors, 
which would reduce their advantage to no more than 3/. 2s. per 
cent. The bargain therefore was not unreasonably favorable to 
them, and there was reason to rejoice that such a Loan could be 
obtained at a period like the present on such terms. He would 
now proceed to explain the grounds on which he took the surplus 
of the Consolidated Fund at three millions. ‘The actual surplus 
of that fund in the year ending April 5, 1815, after deducting 
all charges, had been 3,647,000, and would therefore have justi- 
fied an estimate to the same extent for the current year, supposing 
the revenue to remain equally productive, and the additional 
charges to be covered by the provision made by parliament for 
meeting them. As, however, there remained the sum of 
284,000/. granted for the service of a former year still due on 
April 5, the sum which would remain for the service of the cur- 
rent year would be no more than 3,363,000/. In another mode 
of estimate the result would be still more favorable. The amount 
of taxes applicable to the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain in 


the year ended April 5, 1815, was “ - + $8,702,000 
Adding the War Taxes, appropriated to the Consoli- 

dated Fund. . — . « » »( 706000 
There would be a total Taoeme of “See . 41,408,000 


From which, deducting the permanent charges of 
Great Britain, existing _ 5, 1815, . . . $7,588,000 


There would remain. . - $,820,000 
From which again deducting the Suse due on the 

former grant of . . ‘ cuits. (6008 
There would remain applicable to tlie service of the 


year. . - + 3,536,000 
He should, therefore, have thought himself justified i in proposing 
@ grant on account of this surplus to the extent of 3,500,0001. 
But as no inconvenience would arise from its being estimated too 
low, and some had been experienced from an error of an opposite 
nature, he thought the safer course was to take it, at 3,000,0002. 
With respect to the War Taxes, he should, at a future day, pro- 
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pose a vote highly satisfactory, from the view which it give of the 
increasing means of the country. The amount of the War 
Taxes, taking them at what they were last year, and adding the 
arrears of the Property Tax remaining to be collected, 

would furnish cele « + 6 6 +e « eo fOR SCR A86 
From this deducting the sum remain- 

ing to complete the Grant of 

War Taxes for 1814,. . . . 8,005,887 
And the War Taxes pledged for Inte- 





rest of Debt . 2,706,000 
10,711,887 

There would remain to be granted for the service 
of the year - £22,213,567 


On the credit of this he should consider himself fully justified 
in moving on a future day a grant of 22,000,000/. It was 
worth while to look back to the increase which had taken place 
in the produce of the permanent and war taxes since.the last con- 
sideralle addition was made to them. The Committee were 
aware that no new taxes had been proposed since the year 1813. 
In the year ending April 5, 1813, their total produce was some- 
what less than 60,000,000/. In the year ended April 5, 1815, 
they amounted to 65,804,000/. thus giving an increase of five 
millions and a half. Undoubtedly, it must be admitted, that the 
year ending April 5, 1813, had been less productive than some 
which had preceded it; but, making every reasonable allowance 
for this circumstance, the increase had been great beyond all 
former example. He now came to state the amount of the charge 
on the country, by the loans for the present year, and the way in 
which it was proposed to meet them. ‘The total amount of the 
capital created by the Exchequer Bills funded, and the loan in the 
5 per cents. amounted to 21,208,000/. 5 per cent. Stock; the 
interest of this to 1,060,000/.; the Sinking Fund to 331,000/. 
with the usual charge for management. The loan obtained that 
day created a capital of 49,680,000/. the interest of which would 
be 1,517,000/.; the Sinking Fund, would amount to 758,700/. 
to which was to be added the charge for management. The total 
amount of the capital created in the present year by funding, was 
70,888,000/. ‘The interest on this was 2,577,000/. ; the Sinking 
Fund 1,090,000/.: the total annual charge to thecountry 3,689,000/. 
The rate per cent. at which the whole of the sum raised in the 
present year had been obtained was, to the subscribers, (including 
the Sinking Fund,) 5/. 14s. 2id. The total charge to the country 
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was, every thing included, 8/. 3s. 53d. He wished to show what 
had been the impression made on the Stocks by the financial ope- 
rations of the present year, and to compare them with that which 
had formerly been produced by those measures rendered necessary 
to prosecute the late war. In 1795, a Loan was obtained at 
4l. 14s. per cent. In that and the following year 137 millions 
were added to the national debt, and the effect of this on the © 
Stocks was such, that for a loan borrowed at the beginning of 
1797, the public were compelled to pay 6/. 7s. per cent. being an 
increase of interest, and consequently a depression of public 
credit of 38 shillings per cent. on the amount of the Loan, and 
of 35 per cent. on the interest paid in the former year. Now, 
since the year 1813, the public debt had been increased one hun- 
dred and eighty seven millions, and the effect was this :—in that 
year we paid 5/. 8s. to the Subscribers: we this year paid 
5l. 14s. 2d. on the whole amount borrowed. So that with this 
immense addition to our debt, no greater depression on public 
credit was observable than six shillings and two pence per cent. 
on the Loan and about five and a half per cent. on the former 
interest. This might be considered to result from an astonishi 

increase of public credit since the period to which he had referred, 
or to the improved situation of the country. And whichever 
way it was viewed the effect was equally gratifying. ‘To provide . 
for the annual charge of 3,689,000/. the House had already sip- 
plied by taxes of Customs and Excise, on Tobacco, and on ta 8 
Licences about 600,000/. and there were now under the considera- 
tion of the House, additions to the Stamps and Postage to the 
amount of about 1,200,000/. more, making in the whole a provision 
by new taxes of about 1,800,000/. Thus it would be seen about 
half the necessary supplies were provided by taxes-now agreed to, 
or in progress t Han the House. For the remainder, he pro- 
posed to take a sum of from 1,800,000/. to 1,900,000/. out of the 
sums in the hands of the Commissioners for liquidating the Na- 
tional Debt, as he was authorised to do by the Act of 1813. The 
sum in their hands was at present about 70,000,000/. and he pro- 
posed to cancel so much of that as would suffice to meet the re- 
mainder of the charge created by the Loan. He wished it to be 
borne in mind, as a consideration of no small importance, that-a 
large proportion of the immense sum called for must have been 
supported by the country as arrears of the late war, had not the 
retent events again placed us in.a state of hostility to France. 
On the most moderate calculation, no less than 21,000,000/. 
would have been sufficient. Of this 12,000,000/. were for the 
arrears of the Army Extraordinaries: for the payment of the 
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Naval Debt 2,000,0007. more; for Bills of Credit and arrears of 
Subsidies 3,000,000/. for the Commissariat department in Portu- 

al, not fess than 2,500,000/. ‘These sums together made 

9,500,000/. The 12,000,000/. for the Army Extraordinaries, 
which he had mentioned, were for the former year, though in- 
cluded in the grant for the present. The payment of the sum 
which Contitimed due on account of the Commissariat in Portugal 
beyond what had already been discharged, had been suspended 
during the war. The parties interested had acquiesced cheerfully 
in the arrangement made, and consented to receive the interest, 
without complaining that the principal would not be paid. This 
‘was satisfactory, as it showed that the monied men of the country 
= the greater number of the creditors were British merchants) 

ad the interest of the nation more at heart than their own private 
profit. They had made a considerable sacrifice, as the state of 
the exchange would have given them a great advantage, which 
must be wholly lost to them by this arrangement, which however 
would prove beneficial to the public service, and from its effect 
upon the exchange, greatly promote economy in those departments 
in which our service had hitherto been conducted abroad at an 
immense expense; and thus our operations would be carried on 
with new vigor. The Committee must see with pleasure, that 
even under the pressure of present circumstances, the precious 
metals had been reduced in price since last April. Gold, which 
had then been 5/. 7s. the ounce, had been reduced to 5/. 5s. and 
the price of dollars had sunk within the same period to 6s. 3d. 
per ounce. He stated this to show that we had been enabled, not 
only to meet, but in part to surmount the difficulties of our situa- 
tion. Returning from this digression, he observed that he had 
brought up his statement of the charges which the country must 
have borne, if a new war had not broken out, to 19,500,000/. 
One million more was to be added as the balance due to the 
achievements of our brave army, for the capture of stores. 
500,0007. of the sum called for in the present Session would 
also have been necessary in aid of the Civil List. ‘Thus this 
made up the 21,000,000/. he had mentioned, which were to 
be provided for in the present year, which did not arise from the 
tenewal of war, and must have been borne had no such event 
taken place. He was aware, it would be asked, if the war should 
continue, how would such expences be met in a future year? 
He would not say that there would be no difficulties to 
contend with, but it was not probable that those difficulties 
would be of equal magnitude with those surmounted im the 
present year. He could hardly think it possible that this country 
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would be engaged in an extensive naval war, while making such 
exertions as she was now displaying on the Continent. Either the 
attention of France would be so much directed to the confedera- 
ted armies, that she would not be able to make any great effort 
with her navy: or supposing any arrangements to be made by her 
with the Continental Powers, that expence now incurred for our 
armies would cease, and the supplies at present demanded for 
them could be applied to the service of our navy: so that he con- 
ceived no prospect of the war being continued at the present great 
expence. Up to the year 1814, a provision had been made for 
140,000 seamen. These were reduced in the last year to 70,000; 
but this, instead of a diminution, had caused a great additional 
expence, as the numbers of persons returning from long mst 
and claiming the arrears due to them, had made larger disburse- 
ments necessary than were called for at any period of the war. 
This burden could not continue, and he thought he was not too 
sanguine, when he looked for a diminution in the naval, estimates 
for the next year, to the amount of four or five millions, including 
the transport service. The reduction upon the whole, even if the 
war should continue, might, therefore, in another year, be not 
less than four or five and twenty millions. He believed that in 
every stage of the late war, this question had constantly been 
asked : «* How shall we go on next year?” The general answer 
to this had been, that the spirit and resources of the nation would 
still furnish the means for prosecuting the contest, if i should be 
necessary. ‘This answer, he thought, might suffice on the present 
occasion, but it was happily in his power to give one more dis- 
tinct and specific. The House were not to suppose the Act of 
1813 would not yet furnish fresh resources from the fund in the 
hands of the Commissioners for redeeming the National Debt. 
Though when all the grants of the present Session were passed, 
but nine or ten millions would remain in their hands ; in the next 
year there would, by the progress of redemption, be found in 
their care from twenty to thirty millions of stock. We had raised 
by loans in the present year, no less a sum than 45,500,000/. 
The House would consider the prospect before us less gloomy 
than it might otherwise appear when he stated that it was proba- 
ble, for the reasons which he had assigned, that in the next year 
the loan required would not exceed twenty millions, and from 
twenty to thirty millions of stock would be applicable in the 
hands of the Commissioners. But what had induced Ministers 
to prefer having recourse to a public loan, rather than to a more 
onerous, though a more provident and certain mode of meeting 
the exigencies of the case, was this—they had ceason to hope the 
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contest might be short. In whatever light the subject was viewed, 
whether we supposed the Government of Bonaparte was only 
established over wae by the domineering power of a mutinous 
army, or whether it was assumed that he was invested with the 
sovereign authority by the suffrages of the nation at large, in the 
present instance it could not affect the measures which. it had 
become necessary for England to adopt. Placed in. that situation 
which we occupied, and deeply pledged in respect both of honor 
and of interest to support, at any hazard, the system upon which 
the peace of Europe had been restored, we could not but join 
with the Confederated Powers to give France encouragement to 
declare herself, and to enable the Royal party to struggle for the 
liberty of their country before its present Chief should be in pos- 
session of its whole resources. How far the enterprise might 
succeed, he could not say. But hearing as he did in many parts 
of France, murmurs half suppressed, and seeing in others open 
hostilities against the ruling power, he could not but cherish a 
belief that the real supporters of Bonaparte were very few indeed, 
beyond the limits of the army, which had been accustomed to 
serve under his banners. But, supposing for the misery of man- 
kind, and most of all for that of France, that carried away by her 
just for military triumphs, she should prefer a warlike Chief to 
lead her armies to the conquest of Europe, and that for such a 
character, she had deliberately rejected a mild and moderate go- 
vernment—terrible as it might be, to combat the whole strength of 
France, embodied under such a leader—such a consideration 
would make little difference with respect to the measures that 
ought to be pursued. Greater means ought, in fact, to be put 
forth, and more intense energy exerted to crush a Government, in 
its nature inimical to all other Governments. He was a 
to believe that France had acted such a part ; that she had rejecte 

the sway of a moderate and legal Prince, for one who ruled 
without law, and who even now trampled on the Constitution 
he so recently pretended to establish. Such a Power must be 
combated. It must find its end in internal discord or by external 
force, or it would never rest satisfied till its military domination 
extended over the whole of Europe. He would not, however, 
suffer himself to be led into the discussion of topics, however 
interesting and important, which were not immediately under the 
consideration of the Committee ; and was not aware that he had 
omitted to state any thing necessarily connected with the business 
of this evening; but he should hold himself ready to offer any 
further explanation which might be required by the Committee. 
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He then moved his first resolution, which was— That a pro- 
vision should be made for a loan of $6,000,000/. to be raised by 
way of annuity; 27,000,000/. for England, and 9,000,000/. for 
Ireland.” 



























ACCOUNT I. 


° Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue in the 
Years ending Sth April 1813, 1814, 1815." 


Yearended Yearended Year ended 











CUSTOMS : 5 April, 5 April, 5 April, 
1813. 1814. 1815. 
Customs, Consolidated — 4.241.799 3.772.944 5.014.830 
Do. Annual Duties —_ 2.580.209 9.555.837 2.618.068 
Do. War Taxes — _ 3.303.152 3.489.784 $.548.289 
Total Produce of Customs — 10.125.160 9.818.565 11.181.187 
Excise : 
Excise Consolidated — 16.759.324 17.555.067 18.793.926 
Do. Annual Duties —_ 501.356 505.370 475.241 
Do. War Taxes _ _ 5.696.413 5.910.653 6.381.713 
‘ Total Produce of Excise — 22.957 .093 23.971.090  25.650.880 








Stamps _ _ _ 5.141.974 5.382.486 5.555.282 
Post Office — — _ 1.365.000 1.389.000 1.526.000 
Assessed Taxes _ — 5.880.421 6.339.230 6.308.606 
Land Tax —_ —_ =~ 1.166.067 1.112.177 1.114.355 
Miscellaneous — _— 371.034 424.206 391.816 





Total Net Revenue 
iseciadional Dapeng te) 2 47.006.749  48.436.754 551.728.1926 


Amount of Property Tax — 12.868.190  14.405.213  14,078.344 





Total Revenue of Great Britain 59.874.939  62.841.967 65.806.470 





* The Accounts having since been made up to these dates, it has been 
thought desirable to insert them accordingly. 








ACCOUNT II. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue in the 


Years ended 5th July, 1813, 


CUSTOMS: 


Customs, Consolidated 


Do. Annual Duties 
Do. War Taxes 


Total Produce of Customs — 


EXCISE: 


Excise, Consolidated 
Do. Annual Duties 
Do. War Taxes 


Stamps _ 
Post Ofice — 
Assessed Taxes 
Property Tax 
Land Taxes — 
Miscellaneous 


Total Net Revenue 








— 


Prd del 


Year ended 


1814, 1815." 


Year ended 


Year ended 























5th July, 5th July 5th July, 
1813. 1814. 1815. 

4.305.718 3.684.830 5.454.615 
2.155.946 2.530.228 2.973.542 
3.227.568 3.425.532 3.765.611 
9.689.232 9.640.590 12.193.768 
16.379.585 17.605.753 19.174.811 
455.176 470.062 535.333 
5.250.768 6.054.605 6.466.264 
22.065.529 24.130.420 26.176.408 
5.168.942 5.475.872 5.528.906 
1.378.000 1.409.000 1.567 .000 
6.022.227 6.470.390 6.289.026 
13.065.436 14.317.127 14.174.133 
1.162.562 1.106.342 1.129.096 
415.936 406.356 345.452 
27.213.103  29.185.087 29.033.615 
58.967.864 62.956.097 67 403.791 





* The accounts having since been made up to these dates, it has been 
thought desirable to insert them accordingly. 
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Since this Tract was published by Mr. Atcheson, a num- 
ber of Legislative Regulations have been made to promote 
the Trade Fisheries, and Navigation of the British North 
American Colonies, and to encourage an intercourse be- 
tween them and the United Kingdom. The American 
Intercourse with the British West Indies has nearly ceased, 
and the only things allowed under an order in council, to 
be imported there in foreign bottoms, are a few articles of 
fresh provisions and flour—fish, lumber, and staves, being 
only to be imported in British shipping. The total exclu- 
sion of foreign ships from these Islands is become abso- 
lutely necessary in the present state of the Navigation of the 
United Kingdoms, and it is to be expected that past expe- 
rience has taught the Cabinet of Great Britain how impor- 
tant it is to exclude altogether the Americans from inter- 
fering with our fisheries on the Coast of British North 
America and Newfoundland, or of having any intercourse 
with those Colonies in American shipping. [1815.] 
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AMERICAN ENCROACHMENTS 


ON 


BRITISH RIGHTS, &c. 





THE connexion which had so long subsisted between Great Bri- 
tain and the countries now forming the United States of America, 
having been finally dissolved, by the acknowledgment of their 
Independence in 1783, the commercial system arising out of that 
connexion, of course, ended with it; and the laws, by which the 
trade of these countries, considered as colonies, had hitherto been 
regulated, ceased to have effect; it was therefore necessary, not 
only to define and limit, by treaty, the boundaries of those parts of 
the United States which were contiguous to the remaining British 
Provinces in America, but also to adopt new principles, on 
which a system of commerce between the two nations might 
be founded. 

Considerable difficulties occurred in the arrangement of the limits 
of the United States, which were afterwards settled by the treaty 
of 1783. ‘The commercial regulations between the two countries 
were never permanently established, and the trade between Great 
Britain and the United States was regulated and carried on, from 
the year 1783, under the powers given by the 23d Geo. 3d. chap. 
39, and by the 24th Geo. 3d. chap. 45, 4 orders in council, until 
the act of the 37th Geo. 3d. chap..97, which passed 4th July 
1797. 

Scarcely had the American war terminated, when Great Britain 
and the United States charged each other with having violated the 
treaty of peace. On the construction of several articles of that 
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treaty, and especially as to the boundaries of the United States, 
there existed great difference of opinion.‘ The British Govern. 
ment remonstrated with them, on their infringement of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and other articles of the treaty, in consequence of: which 
they continued to retain possession of the posts on the American 
side of the great lakes, and as those posts gave their possessors a 
decided influence over the Indian tribes, it produced no inconside- 
rable degree of irritation amongst the subjects of the United States, 
who charged the British with encroachments on the Eastern Fron- 
tiers of their territory ; for on that side. they stated the river S¢. 
Croix, from its source to its mouth, in the bay of Passamaquoddy, 
to be the real boundary between the two nations. Three rivers of 
that name empty themselves into that bay. The Americans claimed 
the most eastern as the real St. Croix ; yet settlements were actually 
made under the authority of the governors of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick to the middle river, and the town of St. Andrew was 
established on its banks ; * but the cause of the greatest disquiet was, 
as they alleged, the commercial system pursued by Great Britain, 
when & her acknowledgment of the Independence of America, 
they became a distinct and independent State. For consistently 
a the treaties, then in existence between Great Britain and other 
powers, and mindful of her own safety as a Maritime State, the 
subjects of the United States could not be put on a more favored 
footing with respect to navigation and trade, than those nations 
with whom such treaties existed ; though there were, certainly, dis- 
criminations introduced highly favorable’ to the United States, 


Ps Mr. Mackenzie in his History of the Fur Trade, quarto edition, p. 58, 
observes,— 

“That Lake du Bois is rendered remarkable in consequence of the Ame- 
ricans having named it, as the spot from which a line of boundary between 
them and British America was to run west, until it struck the Mississipi, 
which, however, can never happen, as the north west part of the Lake du 
Bois is in latitude 49, 37 north, longitude 94, 31 west, and the northernmost 
branch of the source of the Mississipi is in latitude 47, 33 north, and longi- 
tude 95, 6 west, ascertained by Mr. Thomson, astronomer to the North West 
Company, who was sent expressly for that purpose, in the spring of 1798. 
He in the same year determined the northern bend of the Mississoury to be 
in latitude 47, 32 north, and longitude 101, 25 west, and according to the 
Indian accounts, it runs to the south of west, so that if the Mississoury were 
even to be considered as the Mississippi, no western line could strike it!” 

See also Mr. Burke's observations on the competency of the persons ap- 
pointed to negotiate the first treaty with America, which he styled “a Geo- 
graphical Treaty,” in the debate of the 7th March, 1783. 

? Mr. Justice Marshall’s Life of General Washington, London edition. 

3 Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, in a debate in Congress on the resolutions, 
which were attempted to be passed, adverse to the trade of Great Britain, 
observed—“ That the commercial system of Great Britain towards the Uni- 
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which, in the opinion of many persons of great distinction and 
ability, were deemed contrary to the spirit and faith of those 
treaties. 

Subsequent negotiations were entered upon, to ascertain and de- 
fine the actual boundaries of the United States. but without effect, 
except as to the boundaries of the river St. Croix, which were de- 
fined and settled in 1798, by commissioners appointed for that 
purpose ;* yet notwithstanding the declaration of the commis- 
sioners, which unequivocally ascertained the river St. Croix to be 
the river mentioned in and intended by the treaty of 1783, and 
forming a part of the boundary therein described, it appears, that 
on the 12th of May, 1803, a convention* was entered into 
between his Majesty and the government of the United States, by 
which, amongst other things, the islands in Passamaquoddy bay 
were ceded to and declared to belong to them: that convention, 
fortunately for the interests of Great Britain, was not ratified by 
the American government, and it is hoped Mr. Merry’s predic- 
tion, that this arrangement will be confirmed, whenever the mat- 
ter of the boundary line between the two territories shall again be 
brought into discussion, will not be verified; though the article 
respecting the Eastern boundary on the side of New Brunswick, 
according to Mr. Merry’s statement, did not occasion the refusal 
to ratify this most improvident concession. 

The right to these islands, therefore, most indisputably continues 
in his Majesty; and for the honor of the nation, as well as the 
interests of the loyal inhabitants of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, it is to be expected, that right will mever be abandoned or 
conceded to the United States, who in their negotiation with the 
late ministry, appear to have succeeded in impressing on their minds 


ted States far from being hostile was friendly, and that she made many dis- 
criminations in their favor. France, on the contrary, placed them on a 
better situation than her rival, on/y in one solitory instance, the unimportant 
article of Fish Oil! /’”—Vide Mr. Justice Marshall's Life of General 
Washington. 

See the elaborate speech of Lord Auckland on the 7th March, 1783, on 
the bill for the provisional establishment and regulation of the trade, &c. 
between Great Britain and the United States. Collection of debates on the 
Navigation System, uctavo edition, 1803, page 10.—Also’ Mr. Fox’s speech 
in the same debate, and Lord Sheffield on American Commerce, sixth 
edition, page 3. 

2 See the declaration of the commissioners as to the river St. Croix, dated 
the 25th of October 1798. 

3 The editor has not been able to procure a copy of this convention, but 
see Mr. Merry’s letter, in the address of the Council and House of Represen- 
tatives of New Brunswick on this subject, in March 1807. 
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the propriety of allowing their former unfounded claims to be re- 
vived ; for the 2nd article of the late rejected treaty confirms the 
first ten articles of the treaty of 1794, though the fifth article of it 
states, ‘* that doubts had arisen what river was truly intended under 
the name of the river S¢. Croix, and provides for ascertaining the 
true river S¢. Croix, and the latitude and longitude of its mouth and 
source ;” notwithstanding the true river St. Croix, with the cor- 
rect latitude and longitude of its mouth and source had, by their 
own commissioners, specially appointed for that purpose, jointly 
with the British commissioners, on personal survey, been subse- 
quently ascertained, certified, and agreed to ; which appears by their 
declaration of the 25th October, 1798 ; although the same article 
of the treaty of 1794, under which the commissioners were ap- 
pointed, expressly stipulated that the two nations shall consider 
their decision ‘as final and conclusive, so that the same shall 
never thereafter be called into question, or made the subject of dis- 
pute or difference between them.” An inconsistency on the part 
of the United States, to use no harsher expression, which, it is 
presumed, requires only exposure to prevent the artifice from again 
succeeding, and a negligence and inattention on the part: of the 
late ministers, meriting the severest reprehension ! * 

. The subjects of the United States, however, still continue in 
possession of Moose Island, Dudley Island and Frederick Island,* 
in Passamaquoddy Bay; on the latter island they have erected a 
custom-house and other establishments, and within a very few 
years their population has encreased from 200 to near 2000 inha- 
bitants, threatening destruction to the legitimate trade of his. Ma- 
jesty’s provinces, and to their great annoyance in case of hostilities; 


whilst they protect and even encourage deserters from his Majesty’s. 


navy and army, and most insolently resist all attempts for their 
recovery. Not content with these usurpations, and determined to 
extend their encroachments, the government of the United States, 
it is understood, also claim a right to the waters between Dudley 
Island and Campo-bello Island. 

The fourth article of the treaty of 1794, after mentioning, that 
“it is uncertain whether the Missisippi extends so far to the north- 
wards, as to be intersected by a line to be drawn due west from 


the Lake of the Woods, in the manner mentioned in the treaty of 


* See an American tract, written by Mr. Governor Morris, intituled “The 
British Treaty,” p. 19, reprinted by Mr. Stockdale, Junior, which shews the 
importance of these islands in the estimation of the United States; also 
Decius’s letters on the late treaty, pose 5. 

2 Lord Sheffield’s Strictures, 2nd edition, chap. 9, wherein this subject 
is treated at large. 
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peace,” provides “for a joint survey of the northern part of that 
river,” and * agrees that if on the result of such survey it should 
appear that the said river would not be intersected by such a line, 
the parties would regulate the boundary in that quarter, by future 
amicable negotiations.” Yet it is evident from the 2d article of the 
treaty, entered into by the late ministers with the United States, 
notwithstanding the imperative necessity of definitively settling, by 
treaty, this and other parts of the boundaries, the same were de- 
ferred for future discussion and negociation! though it appears a 
survey made subsequently to 1794, by the British merchants esta- 
blished in Canada, under the name of the North West Company, 
had proved that a line due west from the Lake of the Woods 
would run north of the Missisippi, so that no further measures were 
needful to ascertain that point. ' 

Thus, some of the most important points were left open and 
undefined, whilst others were deferred for discussion at a future 
period, notwithstanding the injuries sustained by his Majesty’s 
subjects in North America, from the want of proper regulations 
on these subjects; though their urgency and necessity had been 
at different periods most strongly represented to the British go- 
vernment by the inhabitants of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick. 

Nor was there greater circumspeetion or precaution observed 
by the late ministers, as to the vexatious conduct adopted by the 
officers of the United States towards British subjects engaged in 
the Fur ‘Trade, and navigating the Missisippi and other rivers, 
nor were any regulations agreed upon, to relieve them from the 
charges and duties* which the United States had imposed upon 
them,’ though particular representations had been made, in that 
respect, to the British commissioners appointed in 1806 to negoti- 
ate in London with the American commissioners. ‘The $rd article 
of the treaty of 1794 gives to each party the right of passing 
through the territories of the other in America, except within the 


‘limits of the Hludson’s Bay company, and contains the following 


clause. «* But it is understood that this article does not extend 
to the admission of vessels of the United States into the sea ports, 
harbours, bays or creeks of his Majesty’s said territories, as are 
between the mouth thereof and the highest port of entry from the 
sea, except in’ small'vessels trading bond fide between Montreal 
and Quebec, under such regulations as shall be established to pre- 


* Tract entitled “The British Treaty,” page 19, 36, &c. see also Decius’s 
letters. 
* Decius’s letters, page 57. 
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vent the possibility of any frauds in this respect, nor to the admis- 
sion of the British vessels from the sea into the rivers of the United 
States, beyond the highest ports of entry for foreign vessels from 
the sea. The river Missisippi shall, however, according to the 
treaty of peace, be entirely open to both parties: and it is further 
agreed, that all the ports and places on its eastern side, to whichso- 
ever of the parties belonging, may freely be resorted to and used 
by both parties in as ample a manner as any of the Atlantic ports 
or places of the United States, or any of the ports or places of his 
Majesty in Great Britain.” Yet the merchants and other inhabit- 
ants of Canada continue to experience the most serious inconveni- 
ences, and are subject to the most enormous exactions, from the 
want of proper regulations in their intercourse with the subjects 
of the United States, and no arrangement whatever in this respect 
appears to have formed any part of the late treaty; for, previous 
to the signature of it, two notes were given by the British to the 
American commissioners. The first keeps open, for future dis- 
cussion, the claim of Great Britain not to pay more on goods sent 
Jrom Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, unto the territories of the 
United States, than is paid on the importation of such goods in 
American ships.‘ ‘The second note relates to the French decree of 
blockade. 

The trade between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick with the 
United States has hitherto been carried on in British vessels, except 
the illicit trade at the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay ; but the colo- 
nists think there are strong grounds to believe it was the intention 
of the late administration to have admitted American ships into a 
participation of that trade, and to an entry into the sea ports of 
these provinces. The American newspapers* undisguisedly an- 
nounce the expectation formed by the citizens of the United tates 
in this respect; and British ships laden with plaister, and other 
articles, the produce of the provinces, were last year, in consequence 
of it, unable to dispose of their cargoes in the American ports at 
the prices previously contracted for. ‘The apprehension of this 
intercourse in American ships, by sea, has created the most serious 
alarm throughout Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and strong 
representations are stated to have been made to his Majesty’s gov- 
ernment on the subject. _It is thought this alteration was intended 
to be introduced on the same principle on which the American 


* The British Treaty, p. 24; also Decius’s letters on the late treaty. 
2 New York Gazette of 26th November, 1807, &c. 
3 Extract of a letter from St. John’s, New Brunswick, 19th Nov. 1807.— 
“ Compared to this blow, all the encroachments they have been hitherto 
allowed to make upon our rightful trade are nothing. This measure, if 
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Intercourse Bill was attempted to be justified; but the slightest 
enquiry into the actual state of the British North American pro- 
vinces will show, that, however the West India Islands may be 
supposed to require supplies in American bottoms, the former do 
not stand in need of any such assistance. British vessels trading 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to the United States, at 
present pay a duty of 5s. per ton, on entry, and an additional duty 
of 102. per cent. on their cargoes, over and above the duties pay- 
able on the same articles when imported into the United States in 
American vessels. 

The fifth article of the late rejected treaty is considered to apply 
only to the Atlantic ports of the United States, and is the same as 
the 15th article of the treaty of 1794, with two exceptions; the 
first gives to the United States, the right previously reserved to 
Great Britain, of imposing a tonnage duty equal to that which 
shall be imposed by the other party. The second is a substitution 
of a new clause for the reservation formerly made by Great Brit- 
ain of “the right of imposing on American vessels entering into 
British ports in Europe, such duty as may be adequate to counter- 
vail the difference of the duty now payable on the importation of 
European and Asiatic goods, when imported into the United States 
in British or in American vessels.” Instead of which the follow- 
ing words are inserted, and constitute part of the fifth article of 
the date treaty, “that in the trade of the two countries with each 
other, the same duties of exportation and importation of all goods 
and merchandize, and also the same drawbacks, and bounties shall 
be paid and allowed in either country, whether such importation 
or exportation shall be made in British or American vessels.” 

The boundaries of Canada were intended to have been fixed 
according to the natural division of the country, and the course of 
the lakes and waters; but the persons appointed for that purpose 
by the British government were unacquainted with its geographical 
situation, and acceded to the limits defined in the second article 
of the treaty of 1783, notwithstanding there were many other lines 
much more natural, but none more injurious to Great Britain, or 
more beneficial to the United States; by the eighth article of that 
treaty, it was stipulated that the navigation of the Missisippi should 
for ever remain free and open to the subjects of both parties. By 
this line of division, the ports of Michilimakinac, Detroit, and 


carried into effect, must reduce us to a state of complete dependence on the 
United States: all our imports will come from them, and to them will all 
our produce be sent, Our navigation will be annihilated, and our means of 
supplying the West India Islands totally destroyed.” 
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Niagara, were surrendered to the United States, yet it was not iti 
their power to deprive Great Britain of the Indian or fur trade, 
¢artied on to the countries to the southward of the lakes, and across 
the Missisippi to the Misourie, in the Spanish territories, the tradé 
of those countries being prosecuted through those posts, without a 
breach of the treaty; they however now attempt to restrict the 
intercourse on the western side of the Missisippi in consequence 
of their recent acquisition of Louisiana.' 

The government of the United States having failed in the just 
performance of some parts of the treaty of 1783, those posts* were, 
as before observed, retained by Great Britain, and the Canadian 
traders continued to enjoy the fur trade, extending their intercourse 
to the Spanish territories of Louisiana across the Missisippi, until 
by the treaty of 1794 it was finally agreed to give up the posts; it 
was, however, stipulated by the third article of that treaty, that it 
should, nevertheless, be free to the subjects of both coutitries, and 
to the Indian nations, to pass and repass without restraint, ahd to 
catry on trade on either side of the boundary line, into the respéc- 
tive territories of the two states on the continent of Ametica. ‘The 
freedom of the navigation of the Missisippi was also confirmed, 
atid it was agreed that all the posts and places on its eastern side 
miight be freely resorted to and used by both parties. It was fur- 


* See a pamphlet which is highly deserving of serious attention, entitled 
@ Ap Address to the Government of the United Stiies, on the Cession of 
Louisiana to the French, and the Memorial on the Cession of the Missisippi 
to that Nation.” Edition, Philadelphia, 1803. This work, which developes 
the views of the French Government, having been suppressed in America, 
is Worthy of reprinting, and some persons here connected with the British 
ifterest on that continent have ccpics of it. Mentioning the cession of 
Eeuisiana to the French, the writer observes,~ —“ As to ‘England, all the 
disativantages with which this eveut is said to menace them are real, All 
the consequences just predicted, to her colonies, to her trade, to her navy, 
to her ultimate existence, will indisputably follow. The scheme is eligible 
to’us: (France) chiefly on this account; and these consequences, if they 
rouse the English to a sturdier opposition, ought likewise to stimulate the 
French to more strenueus perseverance.” Of the importance of the Missis- 
ippi the author says, “‘ The prosperity of our colony will, indeed, demand 
the erclusive possession of the river.” Again, “ The master of the Missis- 
ippi will be placed so as to control, in the most effectual nanner,’ these in- 
ternal waves,” meaning the dissensions between the citivens of the’ United 
States. This is an able tract, and evidently the production of a person con- 
versant* in the politics of France. See a project respecting Louisiana in the 
Collect. of Reports, &c. on Navigation, oda. 1807, Supplement, No. 1, also 
Mr. Rufus King’s Letter to Lord Iiawkesbury, i5th May, 1803, and the 
Answet to it of the 19th of that month in the Official Papers. 

2 See Mr. Justice Marshall's Life of General Washington, 

® Since said to be written by M. Talleyrand :—it is reprinted in the New Quarterly Review. 
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ther established, by an explanatory article of May, 1796, « that 
no stipulations in any treaty, subsequently concluded by either of 
the contracting parties, with any other state or nation, or any Inde 
ian tribe, should be understood to derogate, in any manner, fromy 
the rights of the free intercourse and commerce, secured by the 
third article of the treaty of 1794.” 

Since the surrender of the posts, the Canadian fur merchants, 
from their experience, superior capital, and knowledge of: the 
business, and from some local advantages, of which they are not 
yet deprived, have continued to command a large portion of the 
fur trade, which is now carried on by them, from settlemenss 
formed on the British side of the boundary line; but in conse 
quence of the acquisition of Louisiana by the United States, all: 
intercourse with that part of it, extending to the west side of the 
Missisippi has recently been prohibited to all persons who will 
not aljure their allegiance, and become citizens of the United States, 
which the Canadians contend is an infraction of the treaty of 1794 
as well as of the explanatory article of 1796. 

The situation of the American ports of entry on the lakes and 
rivers, forming part of the boundary lines of the two countties, 
and the difficulty of observing rigidly these regulations with re 
gard to the approach of shores or ports, which are applicableto 
their Atlantic ports, seem to have been fully in the contemplation: 
of the two governments at the time of forming the treaty of 1794; 
and of the explanatory article of 1796; for it appears the greatest 
anxiety to establish the most perfect freedom of commerce’ and-in= 
tercourse, and to avoid all vexatious impediments, was manifested 
on both sides; the revenue officers of the United States. have, 
however, from time to time, attempted to exact duties, upon goods’ 
crossing the portages; such demands have been generally: resisted: 
by the Canadian traders, upon the ground stipulated. by the fourths 
paragraph of the third article of that treaty, and these‘attenipts 
have led to the establishment of portages within or upon the Brit- 
ish boundaries, in order completely to avoid such causes of disconé 
tent ; but, notwithstanding, it is still necessary ¢o secure the néw- 
trality of the lakes and waters,’ in order to prevent future seizures: 
of vessels of any description, on pretext of their too near approach 
to any particular port or shore, which, from the nature of the 
country and the navigation, is frequently unavoidable, without: the 
least intention of infringing the revenue laws of the United: 
States. 


* See the importance attached to these lakes by the Americans imthe tract: 
called the British Treaty, p. 34, &c. 
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The government of the United States charge a tonnage duty 
upon entering the inland ports, as they do upon entry at their ma- 
ritime ports, and the difference between British and American bot- 
toms, though a trifling object, denotes their fiscal exactness ; for it 
Certainly was not attempted to be countervailed by any duty on the 
part of his Britannic Majesty, as was the case with respect to 
the tonnage duty in their Aflantic ports, as counteracted by the 
act of the 37th Geo. 3. cap. 97. sect. 17. Though the amount of 
this tonnage duty is a very trifling acquisition to Ee revenue of the 
United States, it operates as a vexatious obstruction to the inland 
trade, which it is highly desirable to keep free from such restric- 
tions. The same observations apply to the charge made for passes 
for every canoe, in which furs are brought down from the interior 
on the American side of the line. 

The third article of the treaty of 1794 permitted goods to be 
imported from the United States into Canada, on the same terms 
as those imported by his Majesty’s subjects from Great Britain and 
its dependencies, whilst duties, amounting to more than ¢wenty per 
cent. were charged on importations into the United States from 
Canada, for which there was no remedy, as the limited power of 
the colonial legislatures precludes their levying duties on imports 
from the United States, different from those imposed on imports 
from Great Britain into the colonies. That stipulation has, there- 
fore, enabled the subjects of the United States to supply Canada 
with teas, East India goods of all sorts, West India produce, and 
various articles of European and American manufacture to a very 
great extent ; although this traffic, so beneficial to the commerce 
and navigation of America, is contrary to the colonial system of 
Great Britain, and injurious to the interests of various classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects, and gives effect to the trade which the citi- 
zens of the United States are unfortunately allowed to carry on 
with the British East India settlements, which it would be an in- 
fringement of the company’s charter to grant to any of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects ; whilst it is contrary to the spirit of the 13th article 
of the treaty of 1794, which restricted the introduction of East 
India goods to the territories of the United States only.‘ The de- 


* See the Judgment in Wilson v. Marryat, Ex. C. May 1799, wherein 
the Lerd Chief Justice Eyre censures the Concession to America of a free 
Trade to India. 

Extract from a letter from Kingston, Jamaica, dated the 2d of March, 
1808.—“ The quantity of nankeen cotton cloth alone consumed in this 
Colony and in the Leeward Islands, has been computed to be in a ratio of 
ten to one uf smuggled from the United States, against that imported in Eng- 
lish Bottoms ; and which the officers of the Custom-house with all possible 
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mand for such commodities will naturally increase with the grow- 
ing population and wealth of the King’s North American provinces, 
and will become every year an object of greate? importance to the 
United States. 

By the second paragraph, of the same article, of that treaty, it is 
evidently intended not to admit articles entirely prohibited ; but 
no goods whatever from great Britain are prohibited to be im- 
ported ;' and therefore, under the stipulations of that article of the 
treaty; any kind of goods may be imported from the United States 
into Canada; from whence they are enabled considerably to un- 
dersell various articles directly imported into that province from 
Great Britain ; therefore on principles of reciprocity, as not any 
articles whatever, excepting furs or peltries, can be exported from 
Canada, into the inland ports of the United States without pay- 
ment of duties, so with the same exception goods should not 
allowed to be imported into Canada by land or inland navigation 
from the United States without payment of similar duties. 

In the mode of calculating the duties alluded to in the latter 
part of the second paragraph of the $d article of the treaty of 
1794, Canada sustained an injustice which ought to be reme- 
died. , 

By the revenue laws of the United States, all goods imported, the 
duties upon which are not specifically rated, are charged with a 
duty of fifteen per cent. ad valorem, excepting goods from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and beyond it. Jn calculating this duty, ten 
per cent. is first added to the actual cost of the goods; for instance, 
suppose the first cost of the goods imported from Europe to be 


£. 100 
Add ten per cent. duty ; ‘ ‘ 10 
Which makes R : A ;> 2a 


vigilance cannot by any means prevent. There are so many means of 
landing and vending those articles that no vigilance can prevent it. The 
quantity of other East India goods and foreign silks is beyond calculation.” 
' It is to be recollected that this relates to inland trade, as the subjects of 
the United States are not allowed to trade coastwise with the king’s colonies, 
and it is expected the policy of this most salutary restriction will never be 
lost sight of by the government of Great Britain, and that under no circum- 
stances whatever will the Americans be allowed to trade coastwise with the 
provinces. See the 28th Geo. 3. c. 6. s.12. which ordains that no goods 
shall be imported from the United States into the provinces of Nova i 
or New Brunswick, the island of Cape Breton, St. John or Newfoundland, 
or into any country or island within their respective governments, except in 
cases of emergency and distress, when articles of necessity may be allowed 
to be iaposted according to the regulations therein contained, and by the 
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The duty of fifteen per cent. upon £. 110 will then be sixteen 
pounds, ten shillings ; whereas on goods exported from Canada, 
unto the United States, the duty of ten per cent. is charged, not on 
the cost of the goods in Europe, according to their rule with re- 
gard to other nations, but “ their value at Montreal; it being 
the custom of merchants there, to consider the expense and risk 
of transporting merchandize from England to Montreal equal to 
$34/. per cent; so that goods which cost in England 1001. are esti- 
mated at Montreal at 153/. 6s. 8d.; therefore the revenue officers 
of the United States, instead of levying the duty of 10/. per cent. 
on the first cost of the article, calculate and charge the same on 
the estimated value at Montreal, namely on >» £18 6.8 


The duty of 10/. per cent.on whichis. . 18 6 8 
Making together ° ° : ‘ -. £-146 13 4 





consequently the ad valorem duty of 15/. per cent. thereon will be 
221. per cent., instead of 16/. 10s. per cent., as paid by every other 
European nation trading with the United States, which is certain! 
contrary to the intention of the treaty. Whilst the goods which 
are carried by his Majesty’s subjects into the territories of the 
United States in the prosecution of the fur and other trades, pay 
so high a duty as 22/. per cent., it is easily to be foreseen, that with 
such an impost, and with the serious impediments in respect to na- 
vigation, which are so industriously thrown in their way, that the 
fur trade from Canada, notwithstanding the advantages and expe- 
rience possessed by the British merchants there, cannot long be 
conducted with profit to themselves, or advantage to the state ; it is 
therefore necessary, in any future negociation with the United 
States, to stipulate, that the duty on such goods shall not exceed 
the duty imposed by the United States on the goods of other na- 
tions, but that the same shall be fixed on principles of reciprocity, 
with regard to the trade of both countries. 

From these observations, it is manifest, that in the late treaty 
with the United States, no adequate protection was obtained or 
secured for the trade of the British colonies in North America, but 
that the same was overlooked and neglected, and left under cir- 
eumstances peculiarly harassing and distressing, to negotiation and 
discussion at a future period ! 


1$th section, no goods whatever can be imported from the United States by 
sea or coastwise, into Canada or the countries or islands within that govern- 
ment, or up the river St. Lawrence, but which was afterwards qualified by 
the 29 Geo. S$. c. 16, and 30 Geo. 3. c. 8. as to articles of necessity in cases 
of emergency only. 
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These circumstances and the important facts disclosed in the 
case’ of the American sloop, Falmouth, which was reprinted, ia 
order to attract the attention of the mother country to the present 
state of the loyal colonies in North America, renders it requisite, 
before any treaty is concluded between Great Britain and the 
United States, that the boundaries of the British provinces in North 
America, which remain undefined or questioned, should be ascers 
tained and definitively fixed; and the terms and conditions on 
which the inland trade of the colonies with the United States is to 
be carried on, regulated; and the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, 
which have been taken possession of by their subjects, unequivo- 
cally acknowledged by the United States, to belong to the crowa 
of Great Britain, in full sovereignty ; otherwise they will from 
their proximity continue to bea constant source of dispute and in- 
quietude : yet until some definitive arrangement is adopted re- 
specting them and the adjacent waters, it is to be . 
sumed, the king’s officers in the colonies will not shrink from theis 
duty, and continue to tolerate the illicit trade carried on there by 
the subjects of the United States, but enforce the laws of the mo- 
ther country, in which they should be encouraged and protected by 
his Majesty’s government and his representatives in the provinces. 

These islands, it will appear by reference to the treaty of 1788, 
were admitted to form part of Nova Scotia, now New Brunswick, 
the former having been divided into two provinces in 1784; but 
since, by the unjustifiable encroachments of the subjects of the 
United States, they have been wrested from Great Britain, with~ 
out any interference or exertion to prevent it; on the contrary, 
they were to have been, by the unratified convention of May, 1808, 
most impolitically ceded to the United States. 

From these islands the Americans carry on an illicit trade, most 
lucrative to themselyes, but seriously detrimental and ruinous te 
the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, whose inhabi- 
tants are supplied by them from thence with liquors, tobacco, teas, 
and all kinds of India and other manufactured goods, and occasion- 
ally with small quantities of pitch, tar, and turpentine, for which 
they receive in return specie, peltry, fish, lumber, grindstones, gyp- 
sum and other things, and thus they drain the British provinces of 
their most valuable articles. 

The greatest part of the fish caught in the adjoining bays and 
rivers by British subjects, and cured on these islands, as well as 
the lumber prepared there, instead of being sold to merchants resid- 
ing in the King’s provinces, and exported from thence, according 


* See Appendix to the first Edition of this Tract, No. 1. (A.) 
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to law, is disposed of' to the American traders at these places, who 
send it coastwise in American vessels to Boston and New York, 
from whence it is again shipped in their own bottoms to the British 
West India Islands: thus the freight of these commodities to 
market is lost to the British ship owner, and the British West In- 
dia planters are induced to think these articles of supply can only 
be ished from the United States, though a very considerable 
part of the supplies annually imported into the British West India 
islands in American bottoms, is in fact the produce of the King’s 
colonies in North America. 

Another important object is gained by the United States from 
such usurpations, their subjects being allowed to retain possession 
of the islands, it affords them the opportunity of engrossing in a 
great measure the gypsum trade of the British provinces. The im- 
portance of this trade is not sufficiently known ; gypsum, or as it is 
there called plaister of Paris, is now, generally, used throughout 
the United States as a manure, having Teas found from experience 
to be preferable to any other, producing the most abundant crops, 
from impoverished, or such as were before considered sterile 
lands.* 

This highly valuable article, after several ineffectual attempts to 
discover veins of it within the United States, has been ascertained 
to be the produce of the British colonies only, reserved as it were 
by the bounty of Providence as a reward for the former sufferings 
of their loyal inhabitants. May no innovating hand deprive them 
of this inestimable and increasing source of trade and wealth ! 

The quantity dug in 1806, from the quarries in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick only, was upwards of 40,000 tons, for which the 
demand was regular ; but unfortunately, from the illegal practices 
prevalent at these islands, three-fourths at least of that quantit 
was carried from thence to market in American, instead of British 
shipping. It is a fact ascertained by persons in the islands, that 
during the summer of that year, there were from fifty to seventy 
sail of American vessels, constantly lying in Passamaquoddy bay, 
waiting to complete their ladings of gypsum, from the small craft 
in which it is brought down from the quarries in the provinces. 
On the contrary, if the statute of the 7th and 8th of William the 
3rd, c. 22, s. 2,° was regularly and strictly enforced, a valuable and 


* See Mr. Baring’s examination of the conduct of Great Britain towards 
the Neutral Commerce of America, p. 173. 

2 See Parkinson’s American Farmer, p.365, who admits its very valuable 
qualities, but says it is not of so much use but where the land is by nature 
rich or dunged. 

3 See also the subsequent statutes and orders of council in Reeves’s His- 
tory of Shipping, 2d edition, 1807, respecting colonial trade. 
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beneficial trade would be secured to the ship owmers of Nova Sco- 
tia and New Brunswick; for on a moderate computation, allow~ 
ing each vessel to make four voyages during the season, at least 
10,000 tons of British shipping, navigated by 1,000 men, would 
gain employment. At present the Americans have the benefit of 
the freight of more than three-fourths of the quantity annually 
taken from the quarries in the two provinces, the freight exceeding 
double the value of the article; the quantity shipped in 1806 in 
American bottoms, being stated at $2,000 tons. It was truly re- 
marked by Lory Bacon, « there be but three things which one 
nation selleth unto another ; the commodity as nature yieldeth it, 
the manufacture, and the vecture, or carriage: so that if these 
three wheels go, wealth will follow as in a spring-tide. And it 
cometh many times to pass, that materiam superabit opus, that the 
work and cafriage is more worth than the materials, and enricheth 
a nation more.” 

A point of great national importance then presents itself for 
consideration, namely, the injury the mother country sustains by 
the contraband trade carried on at these islands with the subjects of 
the United States, not only from the sale of prohibited articles, 
but from the decrease it occasions in the employment of the ship- 
ping of the British provinces, and itg consequent discouragement of 
their carrying trade, in which were formerly reared many excellent 
and useful seamen: whereas the small craft which take the 
gypsum or plaister from the quarries to the islands in Passam- 
aquoddy bay, are chiefly navigated by countrymen taken from their 
farms, and who make one or two trips or short voyages in a year 
for the purpose of obtaining supplies for their families, of contra- 
band articles from the American stores in these islands; but who 
would certainly be much better and more advantageously employed 
in attending to their agricultural pursuits. 

It appears that the houses of assembly of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, contemplated passing a law to prevent vessels being 
laden with gypsum at the quarries, and from landing it eastward of 
Portland in the state of Massachusets, which would have secured 
the carriage of this article to the ships of the King’s colonies; but 
doubts were entertained as to the authority of the assemblies to 
adopt such a regulation : some time after, an application to that 
effect was made by General Carleton to government, in the former 
administration of the Duke of Portland, and there is reason to 
believe it would have been attended to, and acted upon, had not a 
change taken place about that time in the ministry. As gypsum is 
only to be found in the British American Colonies, no fear need be 
entertained of the subjects of the United States refusing to take it 
in British vessel’ ; for whatever charge may attach on the article, 
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they will continue to purchase it, for, in truth, they cannot do 
without it. 

Another serious reason for resuming the sovereignty of these 
islands, prior to the renewal of any treaty with the United States, 
is the attempt which in case of war, may probably be made by them 
in that quarter to invade the British Colonies; therefore the 
Americans should be confined within their limits on the main land ; 
besides, this illicit intercourse with the British Provinces, from the 
proximity of the islands, tends only to enrich them, and to im. . 
poverish the King’s subjects in those settlements. 

In the event of a war between Great Britain and America, 
which would terminate the existing treaties between the two 
countries, great precaution must be taken in any future arrange- 
ments with the United States, to avoid those errors which unfortu- 
nately occurred in the formation of the former ones ; for the renewal 
of many of the articles of the treaty of 178%, and the first ten 
articles of the treaty of 1794, will present strong impediments to 
the amelioration of the condition of the British Colonists in 
America. 

The ambiguity of the treaty of 1794 places the Canadians in a 
very hopeless situation respecting their commercial intercourse 
with the United States by land, or inland navigation; especially 
when the explanation of any of its articles depends on the revenue 
officers of the United States. Not satisfied with the advantages 
which that treaty gives them, and which have been before pointed 
out, they construe its letter, at the sacrifice of its evident intention 
and spirit ; so that instead of being reciprocal, it is made the foun- 
dation for impositions, which place the Canadian Indian traders 
entirely at their mercy. They likewise change their ground so 
frequently to suit their own purposes, that the moment they agree 
to relax upon any point in dispute, another is started, involving 
fresh and greater difficulties than those apparently given up. 

It recently formed a subject of just complaint, that the American 
collectors at the inland posts calculated the duties on merchandize 
from Canada, in the manner before-mentioned; and there was 
reason to believe, from a communication said to have been made by 
Mr. Erskine to the President Mr. Dunn, that the government of 
the United States had given up that point ; when in the course of 
last summer at Michilimakinac, the Canadians found, to their great 
astonishment, the American collector there, not only persisted in 
demanding again the former exorbitant duties, but threatening to 
adopt a principle by which he would have had it in his power to 
seize the whole of the goods from Canada, or to levy whatever con- 
tributions he thought fit, as the consideration for refraining to ruin 
the British traders. To detail the systematic course of the most 














arbitrary exaction and imposition of the officers of the United States 
at the inland posts, would exceed the limits of this tracts but the 
circumstances which occurred at Michilimakinac last year were so 
grossly flagrant, it is presumed the merchants here connected with 
Canada, have communicated the same to the British government, 
in order that, whenever negociations are resumed between the two 
countries, proper stipulations will be entered into to preverit the 
like in future, and to secure to the British trader adequate protec- 
tion in his commercial pursuits from similar impositions. 

‘To represent these transactions at Washington would have been 
unavailing ; and no effectual remedy occurs, except that, in the 
event of war, every exertion should be made to regain Michilimakinac 
and the Indian territory; but in case an amicable arrangement 
takes place between the two countries, it should be a primary ob- 
ject of, negociation, on the part of the King’s ministers, to obtain an 
express stipulation, that all merchandize passing inland from the 
one territory into the other, intended bond fide for the trade with, 
and consumption of, the Indians, shall be exempt from the payment 
of all duties whatever: it is warranted by the treaty of 1794, 
which allows a similar exemption to the tothe, when carrying 
articles for their own use from the one state to the other. “ 
remarks apply to the Indian trade only; but with respect to the 
other injuries experienced in the trade between the United States 
and Canada, they have been already noticed, and the 
pointed out, which has occurred to persons well acquainted wi 
the trade of the province, as likely to remove the inconveniences 
and difficulties encountered by the King’s subjects. 

Not content with these encroachments and exactions on the 
British trader, the subjects of the United States appear determined 
to extend them, when and wherever they have opportunity and 
power. About two or three years ago an American officer ascended 
some of the rivers which fall into the Missisippi, where the north- 
west traders have establishments or trading posts; and on his arrival 
there, notwithstanding the hospitality and kindness he experienced 
from the British traders, insisted that the British flag and medals 
should be recalled, and those of the United States substituted ; the 
territory being, as he asserted, within their limits. The northwest 
partner, then resident there, being intimidated, very inconsiderately 
and imprudently submitted to this interference, instead of insisting 
that the territory was British ; or ifany doubt could be entertained 
in that respect, that it should be considered British, until the line 
from the Lake of the Woods was ascertained by the consent of 
both nations. This opportunity of checking encroachments in 
that quarter being lost, and intimations having been given of an in- 
tention to seize goods at the posts dependent upon that which is 








called the Fond du Lae Department, that is, at the farther end of 
Lake Superior, the north-west company deemed it prudent, under 
such circumstances, to compromise vith the officers of the United 
States for the duties on their goods there; and the collector at 
Michilimakinac, instead of requiring actual p ‘evious entries, has 
since been induced to receive at the close of the season from the 
agents of the north-west company, statements of the duties so 
agreed to be given, and to accept the same accordingly ; which, it is 
evident, he is constrained to do, not only under the circumstances of 
that compromise, but from the opportunity there existed of evading 
in a great measure the payment of them. 

“If the Indian trade is considered important and desirable to be 
retained by Great Britain, it cannot be effectually done, unless that 
part of the territory which produces it, and which was most im- 
providently ceded by the treaty of 1783, is resumed, or by an abo- 
lition of the duties on Indian s as before mentioned: if, 
however, the resumption of the whole is impracticable, it is prudent 
to endeavour to obtain, in the course of future negociation, such a 
line as will at least avoid any interference on the part of the United 
States with the north-west company,‘ and to secure as much as is 
practicable of Michilimakinac. 

Mr. Jefferson having art to ratify the convention * of May, 
1803, which amongst things’ likewise settled the course ot 
the line from the Missisippi to the Lake of the Woods; it is to be 
expected another opportunity will not be afforded them to obtain 
such valuable concessions ; but that every endeavour will be made 
in future negociations to substitute the river St. Louis (which falls 
into Lake Superior) to its source, and from thence to the nearest 
river which falls into the Missisippi. Such an arrangement would 
secure the north-west company, and especially if, in fixing the line 
between Canada and Louisiana, beyond the Missisippi, the Misourie 
could be established as the boundary line, it would be of the ut- 
most importance to the Michilimakinac trade: however, in no case 
whatever should the subjects of the United States be permitted to 
go beyond the Rocky Siecestion as they certainly have no right 
by pretence of discovery or otherwise, to any territory watered by 
rivers falling into the Western Ocean. If anew line could be 
obtained on the principle of the height of land, dividing the waters 
which fall into he Atlantic, from those which have their outlets by 
the river St. Lawrence, it would secure not only the Michilimaki- 


* See Weld’s Travels, vol. i. 


* This convention has /ately been printed in the London Newspapets.— 
January, 1815. 


? The British Treaty, p. 36. 
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nac, but likewise the Detroit Indian trade;' and even if it was 
modified so as to leave the boundaries as at present, until entering 
Lake Huron, but from thence to proceed to the entrance of Lake 
Michigan, and down that lake to Chicogo, and thence descendi 
the Illinois river to its junction with the Missisippi, from whi 
last-mentioned river to ascend the Misourie, it would secure to 
Great Britain the most material part of the Michilimakinac trade. 

It, however, cannot be too strongly impressed, that in future 
negociation with the United States, the greatest care should be 
taken not to accede to any proposition of settling the boundaries 
between the two territories, without personal survey of the islands 
in the river St. Lawrence and the lakes, as was most inconside- 
rately done by the convention of May, 1803; and which, it is 
evident, the subjects of the United States are still anxious to 
obtain. * 

On the termination of the American war, it appears to have 
been the intention of the British government that the river Penob- 
scot? should have been the boundary line between the United 
States and the King’s colonies; but unfortunately, either through 
the want of local information in the English commissioners, or the 
intrigue of the court of Versailles with the American ministers, 
where that negociation was carried on, this line of boundary was 
abandoned, and the United States allowed to go as far to the east- 
ward as the river St. Croix; thus yielding up to them an extent 
of sea-coast of nearly fifty leagues. A reference to the maps will 
show that the river Penobscot was the natural boundary, and which 
Great Britain should endeavour to obtain by negociation or other- 
wise in the event of war, in order, not only in the former in- 
stance, to preclude a repetition of the claims of the United States 
to each succeeding administration, and to prevent in future the 
encroachments of their subjects on the British frontiers, but, in the 
latter instance, to defeat any sudden attack on Canada. 

Admitting the river St. Croiz to be the boundary, and the line 
from its source to run as described by the treaty of 1783, the 
communication between New Brunswick and Canada is completely 
intersected, and a large tract of country within fifty miles of 
Fredericton, the late seat of the government of that province, 
would belong to the United States. On this tract of country, 
during the negociations respecting the intention of the parties as to 
the true direction of the boundary line, the government of the 


: * See Weld’s Travels, vol. ii. pe 99, for very valuable information on these 
opics, 


* British Treaty, p. 36, &c. 
* See extra official papers, Debret, 1789. 
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United States have for some time past been fixing settlers, and 
forming establishments there. ‘This circumstance is not, perhaps, 

erally known: it is however important, that the same should 
Ee settled before the renewal of any treaty of the United States. 
The letters in the Appendix to the 2d vol. of extra official papers, 
clearly show it was a favorite object of the British government, 
ithat che river Penobscot should be the boundary line between the 
¢wo countries; and arrangements were made for establishing a 
new colory there, which appears even to have received the sanc- 
tion of his Majesty.—-*¢ From what I have said upon the subject of 
colonization, and the papers I have annexed to this and a former 
publication, a part of the plan upon which a new colony was in- 
tended to have been settled, which I referred to in my letter to 
Mr. Pirt, may be collected: but from the copies and extracts of 
two letters from Lord Sackville to me upon the subject of the new 
colony, which I have given in the Appendix, Nos. 20 and 21, the 
approbation, I said, my plan had met with, will be confirmed.”— 
st The country where it was proposed to establish the colony of 
New Ireland, is known by the name of the province of Main.‘ It 
is included in the ancient charter of Massachusets’ Bay; but the 
general courts of that province were restrained by the charter from 
making any grants of the lands without the consent of the crown, 
which having been generally refused, few settlements had been 
made to the east of the river Kennebeck, and none to the east of 
Penobscot. By the latter river therefore, and the St. Croix, the 
western boundary of Nova Scotia, was the new province to have 
been bounded.” 

The report * of the case of the American sloop Falmouth, which 
was condemned in the Vice-admiralty Court of New Brunswick, 
for being employed, in contravention of law, in the gypsum trade, 
earried on at the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, and which in- 
volves the claim of the United States to them, is deserving of 
serious consideration ; it is to be regretted, that any order’ of the 
PRESIDENT of the council of that province should have been sub- 


* See Ibid. Mr. Knox's Letters; also the British Treaty, p. 36. 
* See Appendix to the first Edition of this Tract, No. 1. (A.) 


3 The legality of this order to desist, and not to enforce the provisions of 
& positive statute is doubtful ; the act of 7th and 8th William III. c. 22. s, 2, 
has been confirmed by several subsequent and very recent statutes, and the 
same has not, it is believed, been interfered with by any of the orders of 
council, which were issued under the annual acts for regulating the trade 
and intercourse with America. This point is of some importance, as the 
modern practice of issuing such orders in restraint of law, must interfere 
with the provisions of the Bill of Rights, unless an express statutable autho- 
rity is given for that pyrpose. 
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sequently given to that highly meritorious officer, Georce Luo» 
NARD, Esq. to desist from seizing any more American vessels on 
the grounds set forth and established by the judgment in that case: 
that such order was issued by the PRESIDENT is certain, probably 
in pursuance of instructions transmitted to him by government in 
1806, in consequence of the correspondence which had taken 
place on the subject, between the American secretary of state and 
the British minister at Washington. From this circumstance it is 
inferred, that the United States had obtained a recognition of the 
right they claim to the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, first con- 
ceded to them by the convention of 1808 ; for on no other principle 
than that of admitting their sovereignty to them, can the instruc- 
tions to the PRESIDENT to issue such an order to Mr. Leonarp be 
justified ; and there is too much reason to fear, this claim of the 
United States was intended to have been confirmed by the late 
ministers, had not the treaty agreed to by them been rejected by 
the presipeNT of the United States. Should any negociation be 
resumed, with a view to another treaty with the United States, 
under the auspices of the present administration, it cannot be 
doubted but they will be justly tenacious of his Majesty’s rights, 
and obtain such stipulations as will conduce to the advantage and 
security of his colonies in America, and preserve possessions so 
valuable and important as the islands in question, whilst they 
adopt regulations respecting their trade, which will promote and 
extend it. 

This order of the prestpENT of the council of New Brunswick 
has unfortunately tended to confirm the Americans in their pos- 
session of these islands; and the contraband trade carried on there 
by them is daily extended and increased, whilst the inhabitants of 
the British provinces are more dissatisfied with the mired-kind of 
policy pursued by Great Britain towards them: their carrying- 
trade is nearly annihilated, and the most ruinous consequences are 
resulting to the mother country, from the provinces being supplied 
with articles of general consumption by the Americans, instead 
of obtaining them in a regular course of trade from the parent 
state. 

It has been represented by the American party in this country, 
that no injury has been sustained by Great Britain, from the inter- 
course between the subjects of the United States and the British 
colonies in America and the West Indies ; for although the exports 
from Great Britain and Ireland to the King’s colonies have dee 
creased, yet the exports to the United States have increased in a 

ter proportion, and therefore the trade of Great Britain is 
Benefited by it. This assertion will, however, on investigation, 
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appear not only erroneous in fact, but delusive and mischievous in 
its effect and operation, and is calculated to mislead the public 
mind on this important subject. 

If the United States had no other market than Great Britain for 
the sale of thcir produce and other merchandize, there would have 
been, perhaps, some ground on which the assertion might have 
been founded, because, in that case, they would not have been 
supplied with the means of furnishing the British colonies in the 
West Indies and America with manufactures nof British; but, 
when it is recollected that they have been admitted most impro- 
vidently to a participation of rt British East-India trade, and also 
from recent lamentable concessions to become the general carriers 
of the produce of the enemies’ colonies to Europe, itmust be ob- 
vious to every reflecting mind that the natural consequences and 
facilities, which they have derived from such indulgences, must 
have opened new channels of trade to the United States, both with 
respect to exports and imports; and, under cover of the privileges 
allowed by the American Intercourse Bill of 1806, they contrive 
to supply the British dependencies in the West Indies in the same 
illicit manner as they do the King’s American provinces with 
East-India goods, German linens, hardware and foreign liquors. 
It frequently has occurred in the importations from the United 
States into the British West-India islands, that on examination of 
the casks and packages containing the articles imported there, 
more or less of these contraband goods have been found in them 5 
and a reference to the entries published in the commercial lists of 
the principal sea-ports of the Uniied States will prove, that they 
take in return, though contrary to law, from the British West- 
India islands, sugar, coffee, and other articles, with equal facility 
as British vessels; in consequence of which, many British ships, 
during last year, returned to the King’s colonies in North America 
and to Great Britain, with not more than half freights, after having 
incurred the full expenses incident to such voyages.—The injury 
thus sustained by Great Britain, by the relaxation of her maritime 
rights, and the suspension of the navigation and colonial system, 
is increased by the opportunity it has afforded the subjects of the 
United States to inundate the continent of South America with 
foreign European and other goods, to the great prejudice of the 
English trade from Jamaica and the other islands to the Spanish 
main.— Whereas, if such indulgences had not been granted, nor 
concessions made to the United States, the exports from Great 
Britain and Ireland to the British dependencies in the West Indies 
and North America, would have increased, as well as our exports 
generally to America, in as much, that if the United States had 























been excluded‘ from any participation in the British East-india 
trade, and prevented from carrying foreign colonial produce to 
Europe ; their trade with Great Britain, must necessarily have been 
much more extensive, and consequently the return cargoes they 
would have taken from this country would have been more con- 
siderable, and Great Britain perhaps enjoying, as formerly, a part 
of their carrying trade.* On the contrary, by their extended in- 
tercourse with the ports of the continent, from being allowed to 
bring sugar and other colonial produce to Europe; they naturally 
do not suffer their ships to return in ballast, but take back assorted 
cargoes of foreign manufaetures and other goods, for the purpose 
of improving and extending their export trade to the West-India 
islands in general, and to the continent of South America. * 

These important points have been so ably and satisfactorily 
examined and discussed in several late publications, it is not con- 
sidered necessary to enlarge further on the consideration of them. 
It may not, however, be improper to notice a recent and very ém- 
portant claim, which the subjects of the United States have made 
to an equal right of navigation of the river St. Lawrence from 
the sea :* whether any formal claim has been made by the United 
States to the British government on this subject is not certains 
but it is observable that, in this case, as in all others, claims of this 
nature have generally been promulgated in the first instance in 
anonymous publications, and as soon as the disposition of the 
American people respecting them is ascertained, they become ob- 
jects of state, and are pursued and treated as such ! 

In noticing, again, the claim of the United States to the islands 
in Passamaquoddy Bay, it is impossible to avoid contrasting the 
conduct of the former administration of his grace the Duke op 
PortLanp, with that of Lorp Sipmouru; which cannot be 


* Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 142, 
? Reeves on Shipping. 


3 “ Now that the unfortunate rage of shipping goods to Buenos Ayres has 
subsided, and the British manufacturers have leisure to look into their 
concerns, they complain, and with great reason, that their orders both for 
America and the West Indies are diminished; the Americans not only sup- 
plying the consumption of their own country, and that of the enemies’ 
colonies, but that of the British colonies too, (by illicit trade) with foreign 
European, and East-India manufactures of various descriptions.” Vide 
tract entitled, “ Concessions to America thc Bane of Britain.” See also T. 
Coxe’s View of America and the Debates in Parliament, soon after the 
American war, on the trade with the United States, &c. It is understood 
that representations have been very recently made to government, of the 
decrease of the trade from the British free ports in the West Indies, to the 
Spanish Main, &c. 


* The British Treaty. 








done more forcibly than by referring to the several passages se- 
lected from HIs GRACE’s circular letter of the 11th April 1799, to 
the governors of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick on this subject. 
This letter was occasioned by a note addressed to him from Lorp 
GRENVILLE, then secretary of state for foreign affairs, communi- 
cating an extract of a letter which his lordship had received from 
Mr. Liston, “on the subject of a doubt that had been started 
respecting the boundary of his Majesty’s province of New Bruns- 
wick and the American district of Maine.” On that occasion, his 
Majesty’s then government were justly alarmed to find the right 
of water way, or navigation, described in Mr. Liston’s letter, 
claimed as a right deducible from the treaty ; apprehending it was 
intended to deduce therefrom, as a farther consequence, a right to 
the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, lying on the American side 
of such water-way or navigation. 

Whatever were the circumstances which led to the cession of 
these islands to the United States, by the convention of May 1803, 
in Lorp S1DMouTH’s administration, a most singular coincidence 
arose out of it; the Prestpent of the United States having re- 
fused to ratify* it, as well as the treaty agreed upon, in London, 
by the late Administration with the American commissioners ; and 
whatever motives induced Mr. Jerrerson to refuse to ratify this 
convention, it is evident, the subjects of the United States con- 
sidered it highly beneficial, and its rejection has been noticed, in 
many instances, with reprehension and displeasure. The author 
of the tract, called the « British Treaty,” states that, ‘ subsequent 
to 1794, a survey of the interior of America by British merchants, 
established in Canada,”—« had proved, that a line due west from 
the Lake of the Woods would run north of the Missisippi, so that 
no further measures were needful to ascertain that point.— The 
river St. Croiz had also been identified—Two points, however, 
remained to be settled; the line from the Lake of the Woods to 
the Missisippi, and the termination of that which was to run north 
from the source of the St. Croix, on which depends a large tract of 
country in the district of Maine.—Connected also with oureastern 
boundary, is an object of little intrinsic value (Moosk Istanp), 
but important to the trade of Massachusetts, and to the revenue 
of the United States. Another matter of considerable importance, 
particularly to the state of New York, had remained unnoticed. 
This was the ascertaining those islands in Lake Erie, Lake 
Ontario, and the river St. Lawrence, which belong to the United 
States.”—-The same writer again observes, ‘that instructions 


* The British Treaty, p. 39. 
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were given to the American Minister in London,* which embraced 
all the matters above-mentioned. The minister accordingly 
treated with the British government, and such was THEIR confi- 
dence in him, and their liberality towards us, that he was desired 
to frame a convention agreeably to his own wishes. He drew it 
in the very words of his instructions, and it was immediately exe- 
cuted. Every thing asked was granted. ‘The convention made 
complete provision for the subject matter of the fourth and fifth 
articles of the old treaty. It fixed our eastern boundary, settled 
the course of a line from the Missisippi to the Lake of the Woods, 
and confirmed our title to Moose Island !” * 

Thus have the rights of Great Britain been providentially pre- 
served in two memorable instances, by the force of French influence 
in America; whicl: otherwise would have been conceded by the 
British Government, from too strong a disposition to conciliate the 
esteem of the United States. 

Since the separation of the provinces, which now constitute the 
United States of America, from Great Britain, the remaining 
British colonies on that continent, have been too generally con- 
sidered as possessions of little comparative value; yet it will 
pear, on investigation, they do not yield to any other parts of te 
continent of America, either in soil, production, convenience of 
navigable rivers, or salubrity of climate. 

It has been observed, “a distant province of an empire can 
only be wisely and well governed, in proportion as the interests 
and conditions of the people, and the resources of the country, are 
known and unders:ood :” —it is therefore to be expected, ** when 
all the circumstances, which are requisite to give a beneficial and 
prudential direction to the measures of government, are exhibited 
truly and without reserve, the colonies dependent on a mother 
country, such as Great Britain, will experience a just and liberal 
dispensation of power and protection; in proportion as govern- 
ment is acquainted with their wants and necessities, those wants 
will be relieved; in the degree that their industry is shown to be 
zealous and productive, it will be encouraged; on exposition of 
undue burthens and checks on that industry, they will be re- 
moved; and on default shown of safety and defence, it will be 
supplied.” ? 

Unfortunately, these provinces have not received from Great 
Britain, that encouragement to which they were so pre-eminently 
entitled, from their importance, patriotism, and loyalty; they have 


* In 1802. 2 British Treaty, p. 38. 
* Sir W. Young’s West India Common-place Book. 
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nevertheless thriven, under circumstances most disadvantageous 
and discouraging. It is evident, by the information received from 
numerous respectable authorities, as well as by the documents 
which have been within the last seven years submitted to govern- 
ment, and by the late* report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the commercial state of the West- India islands, and 
the evidence taken before them, that the British colonies on the 
continent of North America are possessed of great resources, and 
capable of furnishing supplies of naval timber, and other valuable 
articles, to a very considerable extent. 

It is to be lamented, the inquiry of that committee was so 
limited ; it certainly would have been much more satisfactory to 
‘the nation, if the conduct pursued by the Board of Trade in 1784 
and 1791,* on similar occasions, had been adopted, and their 
inquiry so extended, as to have embraced all the other points con- 
nected with the commercial state of the British West-India colo- 
nies; namely, the competency of the mother country and its de- 
pendencies, to furnish in British ships, in time of war, the 
necessary supplies for those islands; if such had been the course 
of that investigation, the a ive’ of that national and impor- 
tant question would most indisputably have been established; and 
it would have appeared, that the distress* now felt by the British 


® See Appendix, No. 8. to the first Edition of this Tract, for this Rey >:t, 
and the evidence annexed to it. 

2 Reports of the Board of Trade, in 1784 and 1791, on the intercourse be- 
tween the British West India Islands and the United States, in a collection 
of papers, &c. published by the Suciety of Ship-owners of Great Britain, edit. 
1807. ; 


3 See an American tract, entitled “ Pcace without Dishonour, War with- 
out Hope,” 1807, wherein it is observed,—* But lastly, we are to starve her 
West Indies. It is really astonishing, that men will be so blinded by their 
hatred to Great Britain, as to urge, and appear to believe, such absurd 
notions. Why did they not starve during the revolutionary war? Nove 
Scotia then supplied them with little or peng she can now supply them 
with nearly all they want. They do not take our beef and pork in peace, they 
are so dainty ; and yet we talk of starving them! But if they could support 
a war of eight years, when Nova Scotia was a young uncultivated country, 
when our privateers swarmed in these seas, and the ocean was covered with 
the fleets of France, Spain, and Holland; how much easier will it be to 
sustain a war, when the provision vessels of England can navigate in perfect 
safety, having nv one to make them afraid? But we do not view the other 
side of the picture! Is there not danger, that a war with us may turn their 
attention to other channels of supply ; and then destroy, perhaps for ever, 
this branch of our commerce?” At that period, May 1807, there were 
several respectable persons in London from the British culonies in America, 
capable of affording much important information on this subject, and of the 
resources of the loyal provinces; but who have since returned to them. 


* Sir F, M. Eden on Maritime Rights, 1808. 
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West-India interest was not to be attributed to the enforcement, 
but to the improvident suspension of the navigation and colonial 
system of Great Britain, and to the relaxation of those other 
MARITIME regulations of the country founded on the former, 
which had been so successfully enforced and maintained by Lona 
CuatHam;'‘ “ the partial relinquishment of which occasioned so 
much disquietude to his illustrious son, Mr. Pirt, that previous 
to his death, HE EXPRESSED TO ONE OF HIS POLIFICAL FRIENDS 
HIS REGRET AT HAVING EVER BEEN INDUCED, BY EXISTING 
CIRCUMSTANCES, TO RELAX THE MARITIME RIGHTS OF BRITAIN, 
AND HIS DETERMINATION TO RE-ESTABLISH THE SYSTEM WHICH 
HAD BEEN ACTED UPON DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIS 
FATHER.” 

I: was likewise Mr. Pitt’s intention, which is proved by the 
measures actually taken in his last administration, on the recom- 
mendation from the Board of Trade,’ not only to have confined to 
British ships, the whole of the colonial trade, and to have re- 
claimed that most salutary principle, that all supplies, from what- 
ever country they came, should be conveyed to the West India 
Islands in British bottoms, but also to have prohibited the impor- 
tation direct of all articles (except those essential to the existence 
of the manufactures of the kingdom) from the countries of the 
enemy, in neutral shipping ;* and it is well known, that during the 
latter part of.Mr. Pirr’s administration, the greatest possible atten- 
tion was given to the British colonies in North America, and no 
exertions were wanting, or suggestions rejected, which hada rea- 


' See the various tracts which were published from 1755 to 1758, whea 
the spirit and energy of the nation were so conspicuously shown in the 
brilliant and energetic measures adopted by Lord Ciiatham, during the last 
war in the late reign. t 
_ 2 Anti-Jacobin Review for August, 1807, p. S68; also, Introduction to 
Collection of Reports and Papers on Navigation, &c. p. 22. 

3 At this period, his Grace the Duke of Montrose was president, and the 
Right Hon. George Rose, vice-president, of that board. 

+ See Earl Camden's letters, in September, 1804, and January, 1805, te 
the Governors of the West India Islands, aud Lord Castlereagh’s letter in 
September, 1805. Also, various minutes of the Board of Trade, and Intro- 
duction to Collection of Reports, &c, on Navigation. This patriotic 
lation was determined upon early in the autumn, before Mr. Pitt’s death ; 
but which, on application from persons in the spirit trade, stating the great 
purchases they had made, he allowed them to import in neutral vessels the 
goods they had actually purchased, and directed the prohibition to take 
place at a subsequent period: his death, however, unfortunately intervened, 
and this regulation was not carried into effect by his successors, although it 
would have been highly beneficial to the West India planter and British 
oe owner, but in leu of which, an increased duty was umposed on brandy 
and other foreign spirits. 
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ene tendency to increase their population or to encourage their 
ustry. 

Carnal it appears, is able to export great quantities of wheat 
and flour; and during the present war, considerable cargoes of 
those‘ articles have been annually shipped from thence to Great 
Britain, Portugal, and other places. ‘The temporary causes, which 
had checked the cultivation of this province, are in some respects 
removed, and an increased annual export of flour and wheat may 
be depended upon, as the culture of wheat and manufacture of 
flour are rapidly increasing in that settlement; from whence have 
been recently exported in one year 800,000 bushels of wheat and 
$0,000 barrels of flour." 

Great quantities of timber and lumber can likewise be furnished 
from Canada, particularly the white oak, which is used in the 
West Indies for puncheon staves ;* and although the price of 
lumber may be at present dearer than that which is the growth of 
the United States, it is of a much better quality, from being pro- 
cured farther north. In the London market, the Quebec staves 
bear a much higher price than American.—'The forests of the two’ 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, and its dependencies, with New Brunswick, 
are inexhaustible, and capable of supplying every species of naval 
timber; and the inhabitants of these provinces only require the 
encouragement of the mother country, and a certainty of market, 
to induce them more extensively to engage in that most important 
branch of trade, which is not so incumbered with difficulties as 
have been industriously represented. ‘The Canadians have learnt 
to prepare their timber to great advantage, by floating mills, of a 
new construction, and built at a third of the expense of the ordi- 
tory 3* and there is sufficient water-carriage to transport the 
timber from the places of its growth to a shipping port. 

The timber, together with the masts and spars, which have 
already been sent to Great Britain from these colonies, afford suffi- 
cient specimens of their qualities ; as well as the prices at which 
they can be sold, and the increasing demand proves them to be 
suitable for British use. The number of ships lately employed in 
this trade, points out how advantageous, if properly encouraged, it 
will be to the mother country, especially from the increased de- 
mand it will occasion for British manufactures, which will be taken 
in return ; besides, it will, if Government adopt the proper means 
of promoting this branch of trade, so as to induce mercantile men 


* See the evidence to the Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the West India Islands, 24th July 1807. 

2 fbid. 

3 Charlevoix*s Journal, vol. i. page 245, edit. 1761. 

* Reports of the Board of Trade, in the collection before mentioned. 
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of capital to engage in it, relieve the nation considerably from its 
dependence on the Northern Powers‘ for supplies of naval timber. 
This prominent feature of the trade of the colonies has become, 
from recent circumstances, of the highest importance to Great 
Britain, in consequence of the extension of the war in the north of 
Europe, and the existing differences between Russia, Prussia, Den- 
mark, and this country. 

The different kinds of timber in the forests of these provinces 
are enumerated in other parts of these observations, which, from 
the numerous rivers and creeks that intersect the country, are 
brought with more than ordinary facility to convenient places for 
shipment ; of the excellencies of their qualities, the cargoes im- 
ported last year at Liverpool, and other ports, bear ample testimo- 
ny; during that period, many British vessels made in this trade 
two voyages from Great Britain to Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and some of them to Canada; thus pointing out, as it were, 
at this crisis, a new source of employment for the British ships 
which were formerly engaged in the Baltic trade.” 

By the 12th Chas. II. c. iv. certain duties were imposed on 
the importation into England of all deals, boards, masts, yards, 
and timber, according to the rates mentioned in the schedule to 
that act, and the regulations therein contained. 

The necessity of providing naval timber for his Majesty’s 
navy and the merchants’ service, in order that the country might 
not depend on other states for what was essential to her defence 
as a maritime power, became an object of legislative attention 
early in the last century: and it was deemed essential to en- 
courage by bounties the importation of timber from the continent 


of British America into Great Britain. Accordingly, by the $d 


and 4th Ann. c. x. sect. 2. a certain reward or premium was 
granted on the importation from thence of masts, yards, and bow- 
sprits. ‘The preamble of this statute is worthy of attention, as it 
shews the policy which influenced at that time the legislature: it 
recites 

“© Whereas the royal navy and the navigation of England, 
wherein under Gop the wealth, safety, and strength of THts 
KINGDOM is so much concerned, depends on the due supply of 
stores necessary for the same, which being now brought in mostly 
from foreign parts in foreign shipping, at exorbitant and arbi 
rates, to the great prejudice and discouragement of the trade and 
navigation of this kingdom, may be provided in a more certain and 


’ Mr. Baring’s examination, page 21. 
? See, Remarks on the probutJe Conduct of Russia and France, &c. p. 91. 
edition 1805, Asperne. 
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beneficial manner from her Majesty’s own dominions—And wheré« 
as her Majesty’s colonies and plantations in America were at first 
settled and are still maintained and protected, at a great expense 
of the treasure of this kingdom, with a design to render them as 
useful as may be to England, and the labor and industry of the 
people there profitable to-themselves : and in regard the said 
colonies and plantations, by the vast tracts of land therein, lying 
near the sea, and upon navigable rivers, may commodiously affor 
great quantities of all sorts of naval stores, if due encouragement 
be given for carrying on so great and advantageous an undertaking, 
which will likewise tend not only to the fester employment and 
increase of English shipping and seamen, but also to the enlarging 
in a great measure the trade and vent of the woollen and other 
manufactures and commoditics of this kingdom, and of other her 
Majesty’s dominions, in exchange for such naval stores which are 
now purchased from foreign countries with money or bullion : 
and for enabling her Majesty’s subjects in the said colonies and 
plantations, to continue to make due and sufficient returns in the 
course of their trade.” 


This bounty was granted for a limited period, and afterwards: 


continued by another act until 1725, when it ceased; but it was 
revived by th 

statutes ‘ until the 24th of June, 1781, when it was discontinued. 
It also appears, that in order to give a more extensive effect to this 
beneficial regulation, and to promote the timber trade of the 
colonies, a sum not exceeding £10,000 was voted by parliament * 
for that purpose; but the legislature finding from experience, 
that these regulations did not afford adequate encouragement, so as 
to induce the colonists to engage extensively in the trade, futther 
aid was given, by allowing other descriptions of timber to be im- 
ported from thence, duty free, and by the 8th Geo. I. c. xii. s. 2, 
which recited, « that great quantities of wood and timber, and of 
the goods commonly called lumber, (which are therein enumerated) 
had usually been imported into this kingdom from foreign coun- 


* By the 3d and ith Ann, c. x. s. 2. from ist January, 1705, for 9 years, 
and by the 12th Ann, c. ix. s. 1. continued from 1714, for 11 years. But 
by the 2 Geo. II. c. xxxv. s. 3. was revived and continued from the 29th 

September, 1729, for 13 years. 
18 Geo. II. c. xxviii. s. 1. continued from thence to 25th Dec. 


1750. 
24 — —c. hi. s. 1. ° = . to 25th Dec. 1751. 
25 — —c. xxXvw s. 2. J : . to 25th March, 1758. 
$2 —- —c. xxiii. 5.3. ; r . to 24th June, 1766. 
6 Geo. Ill. c. xliv.s. 11. . . . to 24th June, 1774. 
14 — —c. lxxxvi.s.6._ . . . to24th June, 1781. 


@ Ann, ¢. xiii. s. 30. 





e 2 Geo. II. c. xxxv. and continued by subsequent. 
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tries at excessive rates or priggs, especially in time of war, and 
foreigners had thereby found opportunities to export the coined 
monies of this realm, and that it was well known that such com- 
modities, being the growth and produce of his Majesty’s plantations 
in America, could be furnished from thence, if due encouragement 
was given,” it was enacted, that for the term of 21 years, from the 
24th of June, 1722, the same might be imported into Great 
Britain direct from the King’s colonies in America, in British 
vessels navigated according to law, duly free, (masts, yards and 
bowsprits exezpted) tovching which, duties and premiums had been 
ascertained by former acts. ‘Ihe provisions of this act were con- 
tinued by subsequent statutes ', and are now in force. 

A short time prior to the American war, with a view to obtain 
a constant and sufficient supply of timber from that continent, 
other regulations were adopted, and by the 5th Geo. 3. c. 45. 
certain bounties were given from and after the Ist January 1766, 
on the importation of deals, planks, boards and timbers of certain 
dimensions, into Great Britain and Ireland. It may not be inappli- 
cable to introduce the recital of this statute, to show the same 
policy continued to influence the legislature on this subject 
« Whereas the improving and securing the trade and commerce of 
the British colonies and plantations in America is highly bene- 
ficial not only to the said colonies and plantations, but to Great 
Britain ; and whereas, it may on this account be proper to encou- 
rage the importation of deals, planks, boards and timber from 
the said colonies and plantations, whereby his Majesty’s royal 
navy,’as well as ships employed in the merchants’ service, may be 
furnished with such materials at more reasonable rates than at 
present, and great sums of money, at present expended among 
Jereign nations for the purchase of such materials, may be saved. 

This duty was, however, limited in its duration, having been 

ted for three periods of three years each at different rates, the 

st period ending the first of January, 1775. This regulatios 
gave a fresh stimulus to the timber trade with America, and if 
it had been continued a few years longer, would have laid the 
foundation of a regular trade, and afforded an ample supply of 
timber of all kinds for Great Britain and its dependencies. 





* By the 16th Geo. II. c.xxvi. s.2. continued to 24th June, 1750. . 

24 — — c.lvii.s. 1h. ‘ = to ist Sept. 1757. 
31 — — oc. xxxv. 5, 3. . ° to 20th Sept. 1764. 
4 Geo. lil.c. xis. 3. . ‘ » to 29th Sept. 1771, 
12 — — ce. lvi.s.2 . . . to 29th Sept. 1778. 
19 — — c. xxii.s.1.. ; ‘ to 29ih Sept, 1785. 
26 — — ¢. lili.s. 1. . ° . to 29th Sept. 1799. 
33 — — cxis.2 . , = to 29th Sept. 1795. 
36 — — c.xls1. - ’ / to 29th Sept. 1801 
44 — — c. xx.38. 3 


2.  «  te99th Sept. 1812, 
NO. XI. Pam. VOL. VI. E 
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Further encouragement appears about this period to have been 
given to this branch of trade: for, by the 11th of Geo. 3. c. 50 
a bounty was granted for a limited time, on the importation of 
white oak staves and headings from the colonies, and on the 30th 
= » 1777; it was resolved in the Commons house, after some 
debate in a committee of the whole house, (Commons Journal, 36 
vol. p. 468.) “that it might be expedient to grant a bounty upon 
Staves and other lumber imported from Canada, East and West 
Floridas, Nova Scotia, and the island of St John, to the West 
Indies ;” but no bill appears to have been introduced in conse- 
quence of this resolution, or any further proceedings had thereon, 
in parliament. 

After this period, this important branch of colonial trade lan- 
guished and became greatly depressed, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the 8th Geo. I. c. 12. s. 2. and the different kinds of 
timber therein enumerated, were allowed to be imported duty frre, 
when, in the course of 1806, the injurious consequences resulting 
from such a system being represented to government, the policy 
of taking off the duties on masts, spars, and bowsprits, imported 
from thence; to which they had become liable after the 24th of 
June, 1781, under the 12th Chas. II. c. 4. and subsequent acts, 
was suggested; and in order to promote the trade, which had 
been thus nearly lost, it was proposed that the former bounties 
should be revived, and allowed on the importation into Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the British West India islands, of all kinds 
of timber, the growth and produce of the British colonies in Ame- 
rica imported in British bottoms. 

This suggestion was partially adopted, and by an act passed on 
the 21st July, 1806,' during the late ministry, it was made law- 
ful to import into Great Britain and Ireland in British or Irish 
vessels, navigated according to law, masts, yards, and bowsprits, 
(which were excepted in the lumber acts,) or timber fit for naval 
purposes, the growth or produce of the British provinces in Ame- 
rica, free of duty, but this act is limited, and expires on the Ist 
of January, 1809, three years before the expiration of the 8th 
Geo. I. c. 12. s. 2. which is continued to the 29th of September, 
1812, so that at present all kinds of timber may be imported from 
the King’s colonies duty free. 

It is to be regretted the proposition to revive the bounties form- 
erly granted on the importation of timber from the colonies had 
not been acceded to: for, surely, it is more politic to take from 
our own dependencies those articles required for general consump- 
tion than to purchase them of foreign countries; and if that can- 


* 46th Geo. III. ch. 116. 
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not be done with so much cheapness, it is certainly consistent with 
sound policy to countervail the difference either by bounties on 
the importation from the British settlements, or by increased du- 
ties on the importation from foreign states. In another point of 
view, it may be said, considerations of revenue are not to be over- 
looked; which may, probably, have conduced to the partial and 
narrow system now pursued with respect to the timber trade of 
these provinces; yet it is presumed the advantages which the state 
will derive from giving full effect to this trade, by granting boun- 
ties on the importation from thence of all kinds of timber, will 
considerably counterbalance any loss of revenue from its adop- 
tion; recollecting the immense sums of money which are annually 
sent out of Great Britain and Ireland, to the Baltic states, for 
timber of various descriptions; thus fostering the-naval power of 
those nations, which at every period of our distress is turned 
against us,' whilst our exports to those countries af@ small, and 
the trade with them disadvantageous to the British Empire. A 
more kind and liberal policy towards the loyal colonists in Ame- 
rica, to. which they are entitled from their sufferings and losses 
in the cause of the mother country, cannot fail ultimately to be 
highly beneficial to the latter in every point of view,-political and 
commercial. 

From recent information, it appears there were at the: close of 
last season, cargoes of timber prepared at Quebec for 100 sail of 
ships, for which sufficient tonnage could not be obtained; and it 
is the opinion of many persons well acquainted with the trade, 
that with common industry two voyages may be made in a year 
from Quebec to any part of Great Britain and Ireland, though it 
may be thought that the severity of the winter in that country is 
unfavorable, by reason of the rivers being frozen; but the reverse 
is the fact, for to active exertion in procuring timber, it proves a 
great facility, by enabling the wood-cutters to draw the timber 
from the woods on the snow, to the banks of rivers, from whence . 
they are floated in the spring. 

It has likewise been suggested, that it would afford sufficient 
encouragement to the timber trade of the British colonies, to 
extend the duties* imposed in Great Britain on the importa- 
tion of other foreign timber, to the timber imported from 
the United States, and thus promote the British timber trade, 
whilst it gave effect to the treaties between Great Britain and 


* Mr. Baring’s examination, &c._p. 21. 


* See following statement A, showing the duties imposed on timber, &c. 
ffom the United States, aud from other countries, distinguishing each. 
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other powers from whose dominions timber is brought; and which 
it was stipulated, in such treaties, should be put on the same 
footing as the most favored nation. ‘This discrimination in favor 
of the timber trade of the United States cannot, it is presumed, 
be justified under the present situation of the King’s colonies, or 
consistently with the treaties with other states. 

This trade, besides these and other obvious advantages, will, in 
future, be the means of keeping within the British dominions, a 
great number of the King’s subjects, whose annual emigration has 
increased the population of the United States to an alarming ex- 
tent, a great proportion of which may be recovered, and induced 
to settle in the British provinces. ‘The spirit of emigration‘ to 
the United States is known to be kept up more on the reputation 
of the advantages obtained by former adventurers, than from any 
benefit which that country now affords. It must be apparent to 
every attentive traveller in passing through the United States, that 
the labor of America is in a great measure performed by the na- 
tives of the old countries, who, on their first emigration, might 
with very little trouble have been settled in the British provinces, 
which are the only states in North America that furnish to emi- 
grants good lands convenient to navigation; it becomes therefore 
an object of great national importance to consider of the best 
means to encourage persons disposed to emigrate, to give a prefe- 
rence to the British colonies in North America. 

The circumstance of the navigation of the river St. Lawrence 
being occasionally frozen over part of the year, is not so great an 
impediment to the trade of Canada as represented, for though it 
may affect lumber, the freight of which is a material consideration, 
yet it cannot injure the trade in flour,* which, if properly packed, 
is not liable to damage in a short time; besides, the trade to the 
West Indies from this province may, to obviate that difficulty, be 
so timed ° as the trade pone Canada and Great Britain, and no 
inconvenience or interruption can then arise. 

The recent contracts entered into by different branches of the 
public service for white oak staves * from Canada, and for a con- 
siderable quantity of masts, bowsprits, spars, and other naval tim- 
ber,’ will tend in some degree to revive the trade of the British 
provinces, which have not been so adequately encouraged by the 


" See Earl Selkirk on Emigration.—Weld’s Travels——Eden on Mari- 
time rights, 


2 Report of the Board of Trade in 1784. 


3 See Appendix to Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the West India Islands of the 24 July, 1807. 


* Ibid, 5 Ibid. 
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mother country as true policy required. To induce them to ea- 
gage more extensively in the cultivation of their lands, and in the 
timber trade and fisheries, encouragement by bounties or otherwise 
should be afforded them, and permanent LEGISLATIVE regulations 
adopted, so that they may be secured, in future, from those evils 
they have so severely felt, from the temporary and impolitic ex- 
pedients resorted to by the government of Great Britain, in the 
regulation of the trade and intercourse betwéen the King’s domi- 
nions and the United States of America. 

The other productions of Canada are, wheat, peas, beans, barley, 
oats, and potatoes.' The timber consists of oak, firs, pitch pine, 
ash, elm, beech, birch, and maple. ‘They likewise trade in furs, 
feathers, fish oil, salt provisions, and many other articles; but 
more extensive information on this subject may be obtained by 
reference to the exports and imports of the provinces, and to the 
memorials and other documents transmitted by the colonists to 
government. ‘The facts disclosed in these papers cannot fail to 
interest the feelings of the English nation; and it is to be hoped, 
the present administration will realise the expectations which have 
been formed of their intention to carry into effect the measures 
contemplated by Mr. Pitt, for the relief of these provinces and 
of the West India and Shipping interests, namely, by the resump- 
tion “of those MARITIME RIGHTS which our forefathers fought 
and bled to establish, and to maintain which Great Britain, even 
within our own remembrance, while at war with all the great 
maritime powers of Europe, who then disputed with her the sove- 
REIGNTY OF THE SEAS, attacked and crushed the northern confee 
deracy.*” 

It has long been an object of the government of this country, 
to promote and encourage the cultivation of hemp and flax in the 
British colonies in America; and for that purpose bounties have 
been given, and various means’ adopted to attain an object of such 


* It is likewise stated, that iron ore and copper ore have been discovered 
and found in great abundance, in many parts of these two provinces. “ Re- 
marks on the Conduct of Russia and France,” p. 101. 


* Concessions to America, &c. p. 23. 


5 Transactions of the Society of Arts, &c. vol. 21,&c. By the 24th Hen. 
VIII. ¢. 6, it was enacted that “ Every person having in his occupation 
threescore acres of land apt for tillage, should sow one rood with tlax or 
hemp seed, on pain to forteit 3s. 4d. ior every forty acres. An acre to be 
counted 160 perches, and every perch 16 foot and a half.” See also 21 
Hen. VIII. c. 12, on the culture of hemp at Bridport, and the manufacture 
of cordage there. These two acts were continued by the 33rd Hen. VIII. 
¢. 17. for a limited period; and by the @d sect. of this act, it was enacted 
that hemp or flax should not be watered in any river, stream, or pond, where 
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importance, as that of raising, within the British ‘Empire, these 
two valuable materials; and there can be no doubt, that if meae 
sures are now adopted to secure the home market to the growers 
of them for a reasonable period, such extended cultivation and 
improved management will take place as will render Great Britain 
in a very few years independent of foreign countries for these raw 
materials of her manufactures. 

Early in the present reign the attention of the legislature was 
again directed to this subject, and by the 4th Geo. IIL. c. 26. which 
states, “that the encouragement of ame and rough and undressed 
flax from his Majesty’s colonies and plantations in America, would 
be the means of furnishing this kingdom with sail ¢loth and cord- 
age (so essentially necessary for the supply of his Majesty’s royal 
navy, as well as for ships in the merchants’ service), and tend to 
make the supply of such materials cheaper and less precarious ;” 
it was enacted, that from and after the 24th June, 1764, until the 
24th June, 1788, certain bounties should be paid en the importa- 
tion of hemp, water rotted, bright and clean, or any rougher and 
undressed flax into Great Brirain” from the British colenies 
in America, in ships navigated according to law, and the same was 
continued by the 26th Geo. III. c. 5%. s. 12. to the 24th June, 
1806, and from thence by the 46th Geo. III. c. 29. s. 4. to the 
25th March 1808. 

Within the last two years proper persons have been appointed 
by government to superintend and aid the exertions of the colonists 
who might be induced to cultivate this article in Canada; but the 
encouragement hitherto afforded has not been considered adequate, 
or likely to induce the generality of landholders to engage exten- 
sively in the cultivation of hemp. It has unfortunately Tessoued 
that of the hemp seed sent out to this colony, a considerable part 
turned out to be kiln dried. The soil for hemp should be rich, 
deep, light, and moderately dry. Of this description much can be 


beasts were used to be watered, but only in the grounds or pits for the same 
ordained, on pain of forfeiture as therein mentioned. These two acts 
having expired, the 24th Hen. VIII. c. 6. was revived and altered, by the 
5th Eliz. c. 5. s. 29. which enacted, that instead of ong rovd, as therein 
mentioned, one whole acre or less, as by proclamation should be limited, 
should be sown with linseed, otherwise flax seed, or hemp; but these sta- 
tutes were afierwards repealed by the 35th Eliz. c. 7.8.21. The other acts 
on this subject are the 15th Chas. H. e. 15.—2d W. and M. sess. 9. c. 4. 8. 31, 
$2 —4th W. and M. c. $.——7th and 8th W. IIE. c. 39.—11th and 1th W. 
Til. c. 16.—1st Ann. stat. 2. c. 8.—Ibid. c. 18.—5d and 4th Ann. ¢€. 10.—8tl» 
Geo. I. c. 12.—4th Geo. II. ¢. 27.— 22nd Geo, El. c. 7 and those mentioned 
in the text. 


' Sir F. M. Eden on Maritime Rights, 
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found on the banks of the creeks and rivers in Canada.' Upper 
Canada, from the nature of its soib and climate, has been thought 
to be peculiarly well adapted to the cultivation of hemp, and some 
ood samples have been produced and brought from thence 
hether it will ever become an article of general cultiation ia 
this province is dubious* from the high price of labor, and the 
loss it is supposed a farmer would sustain by the culture of hemp 
mstead of wheat and other grain. This apprehension, however, 
does not apply to New Brunswick or Nova Scotia, where the lands 
are equelly good, and calculated for the cultivation of this valuable 
article, and where it appears experiments have been made with 

success and profit. 
s Estimate of the produce and expence of an acre of land cultivated 

with hemp in Nova Scotia. 
PRODUCE, 

Ten hundred weight at 35s. per cwt. ° . £17 100 





EXPENCES. 
First ploughing, 7s. 6d. second and third, 8s. - O18 6 
Three harrowings . ‘ ° . . . 0 6 0 
‘Two bushels of seeds, at 12s. i ¥ ‘ je 1 4 ® 
Sowing, covering seed, and water furrowing ° 0 5 O 
Pulling, eight day’s work, at 2s. 6d... ° : 10280 
Drying and bundling, two days ‘ : ‘ 0 5 @ 
Watering, grass ng, drying, and housing. P 100 
Carting to and from the water, say one mile 010 0 
Dressing ten hundred weight, five days’ work, Per} 5 0 0 
hundred weight, 2s. a day P . F 
Rent of land. ‘ ; . : ‘ ° 10 0 





Total expence £11 5 6 


Clear profit per acre £6 4 6 

In this calculation abundance of labor is allowed, and large 

prices for it, particularly for the dressing which is the heaviest ex- 

e. In the winter season, laborers might be paid and fed for 

half the wages allowed, and would soon, it is thought, do more 

work, Yet, after deducting all expences and the rent of the land, 

there is, in this instance, a clear profit, exceeding the whole pro- 
duce of an acre of the best wheat.” * ' 


* Wissett on the Cultivation and Preparation of Hemp. 
2 Transactions of the Society of Arts, &c. vol. 21. p. 457. 
3 Annals of Agriculture. 
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In Lower Canada flax is raised, of which the inhabitants make 
coarse sheeting and sacking, and some seed is annually exported 
from thence to Great Britain and Ireland. Under the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe, it appears not improbable that the cultiva- 
tion of this plant may be successfully extended in the British co- 
lonies, not with a view to manufactures there, which certainly 
would not answer, but to supply Ireland with flax-seed for her 
manufactures. It is unnecessary to enlarge on the national ad- 
vantages which will result from producing within the king’s domi- 
nions hemp and flax, to such an extent as would nearly supply the 
whole demand of those articles for naval stores and manufactures, 
and also corn’ and other grain, with timber sufficient for the 
general consumption of the empire; for though there may be a 
scarcity of oak timber in Great Britain, the oak of the colonies is 
little inferior to it, and is equal to foreign oak; besides there are 
many other species of timber which might be substituted in ship- 
building, and can be obtained in several of the other dependencies. 
It is, therefore, an object of importance to consider how these 
resources, which it is reasonable to conclude the British empire 
possesses within itself, are to be called forth with the speediest and 
greatest possible advantage to the state ; consequently it becomes 
a fit subject for immediate consideration and inquiry: which it is 
to be regretted cannot be pursued with effect, whilst his Majesty’s 
ministers are so systematically opposed in all their measures, 


—As the sea 

Your EMPIRE owns,” and from a thousand shores 

Wafts all the pomp of lite into your ports; 

So with superior bugn may your rich soil, 

Exuberant, nature’s blessings pour 

O’er every land, the naked nations clothe, 

And be tA’ exhaustless g» anary of the world! TuomMson. 





Nova Scotia.—This frovince was originally granted to Sir 
William Alexander, in 1621, and in 1784 it was divided into two 
states, namely Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Their si- 
tuation is more advantageous to Great Britain than any other on 
the continent of North America; not only from their connexion 


* See Dr. Johnson’s thonghts on agriculture, wherein he says, “ when 
Fiitain was subject to the Rumans, she annually supplied them with great 
quantities of corn.” The authority on which this fact is stated is most a 
bably from Strabo. Fora very interesting account of the Exports and Im- 
ports and Shipping of Great Britain trom A. A.C. 55, to A. D. 449. see 
Henry’s History ot Engiand, vol, ii. p. 195. 

2 See Waller's panegyric on Cromwell, 4to. p. 180, &c. and most of the 
other English poets, for many brilliant and frappy allusions to the maritime 
preponderancy of Great Britain. 
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with Canada, the ‘adjacent British ‘islands and the fisheries, and 
from their nearer proximity to the mother country, than the other 

dependencies, but also from the superior excellence and number 

of their harbours, creeks and inlets, and the facility with which 

they can supply the British West India islands with the various 

kinds of lumber, boards, scantling, staves and shingles, live stock, 

such as horses, oxen, sheep and hogs; pickled and dried fish, and 

salt provisions, namely beef, pork, and butter; which articles, 

were the navigation laws enforced, could be had from thence in 

British bottoms, and delivered in the British West India islands at 

as cheap rates as they are now furnished in American vessels 

from the United States, and with greater certainty and regularity, 
instead of the precarious supplies they now receive from thence. 

It is well known the Americans will not supply the British islands, 

if there is the least chance of an advanced price to be had for such 
articles in the foreign islands, the Mediterranean, or elsewhere ; 

the consequence of which is, that our islands are frequently ex- 
periencing inconvenience from scarcity, whilst at other times their 
markets are glutted; and thus it is, the English merchants are 
driven out of the colonial supply trade, from its uncertainty and 
great fluctuation. 

The situation of Nova Scotia is highly important to Great 
Britain, as a maritime power, for the excellent opportunities it 
affords for the accommodation of the navy lying considerably to 
the eastward of the United States, and affording shelter and pro- 
tection on every side, by means of its numerous harbours, which 
are well adapted for ship-building, the fisheries, and the timber 
trade, from the peculiar advantage ot being accessible at all seasons 
of the year. 

The woods of these provinces abound with all the various kinds 
of timber to be found in New England. The pine forests are not 
only valuable for furnishing masts, spars, all kinds of lumber, oak 
staves excepted, and ship timber, but likewise may be made to 
produce occasional supplies of tar, pitch and turpentine. The 
various species of birch, beech, elm, maple and spruce, are found 
in all parts in great abundance. 

These two provinces, likewise, produce considerable crops of 
Indian corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, and beans. The cul- 
tivation of which might be much extended, if the provinces re- 
ceived due attention and encouragement : indeed they have become 
objects highly interesting to the mother country, and are deserving 
the attention of the legislature, who should direct inquiries to be 
made as to the nature, soil, and resources of them, the land being 
generally well adapted for the cultivation of all sorts of grain, and 
of hemp, flax, and tobacco. 
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On every part of the coast there are fishing banks, of various 
eatent, and in different depths of water, on which cod-fish is 
found in all seasons, notwithstanding the representations to the 
contrary. ‘The variety of sea and river fish is great; those taken 
atid cured for exportation are, the cod, herrings, mackarel, the 
shad, ard salmon, which can be procured in any quantities. Fish 
eat be cured, and catried from Newfoundland and the Bay of 
Bandy to the West Indies at as cheap a rate, and of a superior 
quality, than most of the fish sent from the United States. Her- 
tings have hisherto been carried to the West Indies from these 
two provitices at a cheaper rate than from Great Britain.‘ The 
Bay of Fundy abounds with seal, the oil of which is preferable to 
the while, besides the useful purposes to which its skin is applied, 
The numerous harbours in this bay are, likewise, accessible at all 
seasons of the year, and its navigation much more certain and less 
dangerous, than many other siarts of the American coast. 

It is not, however, to be e:tpected that the inhabitants of these 
two provinces will become extensive exporters of grain; the soil, 
as well as climate, being so much better adapted for other valuable 
pursuits, to grazing im particular. In all those parts which are 
called the New England States, it has by experience been found 
to be the most advantageous «iccupation; and, long as they have 
been settled, it is known they still prefer importing from other 
places the flour and corn thc-y consume, to raising it themselves. 
For grazing, no part of the UJnited States can exceed these pro- 
vinces ; horses, oxen, sheep,’ swine, poultry, and all the various 
articles under the denomination of live stock, are there raised in 
the greatest abundance, and sold at the lowest prices; in proof of 
which, it is only necessary to mention, that formerly the inhabit~ 
ants of Halifax and St. John’s were accustomed to import these 
articles from Boston, and other places; but now, in addition to 
the large quantities required for home-consumption, his Majesty's 
navy on the American s'ation, and occasionally that on the West 
India station, with the King’s troops in both provinces, are amply 
supplied with live stock and fresh provisions ; and several thou- 
sand barrels of salted bef and pork are annually exported. 

Numerous saw-mills have been lately erected in various parts 


? See Appendis, to West India Report, July 1807. 


* By 46 Geo. III. c. xvii. which passed on the 224 March, 1806, wool, 
the produce of the British plantations in America, is allowed to be imported 
into the Unit-zd Kingdom, notwithstanding the 10th and 11th Will. IQ. 
c. x. Ss. 19. u'ptil the 25th March, 1809; and accounts of the wool so im- 
ported are ¢jrected to be made up annually by the commissioners of the 
customs ar ¢ revenue, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
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of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and there is every reason ¢o 
believe, that with the assistance of Canada for oak staves, they are 
fully adequate to supply the lumber required in the British West 
India islands; but of this fact no just estimate can be formed, 
whilst the relaxations of the navigation and colonial system are 
persisted in and continued, and whilst so great a proportion of that 
article, though prepared by British labor, is carried to market in 
American vessels; yet, if it should appear on investigation that the 
quantity of lumber prepared in these colonies is not, at present, 
guite equal to the consumption in the British West India islands, 
the remainder of the supply may casily be obtained from the 
United States in British ships, if the trade was revived and again 
regularly established ; and of which no doubt can be entertained, 
from the offers of the merchants at New York, in 1805, when 
they apprehended the old system was to be resumed.’ It is, howe 
ever, necessary to state, there is mo occasion whatever for sugar to 
be exported in casks, it may as weil be packed in bores, made of 
any kind of wood, similar to those used for the same purpose im 
the foreign Colonies, or be put into bags like the sugar imported 
from the East Indies and other places. 

Iron ore * abounds in many places, as well as lime-stone, grind- 
stone, and coal, which is to 4 found in abundance im the eastera 
and northern parts of the province.’ The export of gypsum has 
been already stated to be an object of great importance, and she 
carriage of it, if confined to British ships, cannot fail to encourage 
ship-building in the provinces; to which there is reason to believe 
the United States must resort for coal in a very few years,.as other 
kinds of fuel have become scarce and dear in the sea-port towns 
of the eastern provinces of the United States. 

The country along the shores of the river St. John, extendin 
across the province of New Brunswick more than 200 miles, he 
other lesser rivers in the same province, abounds with pine trees 
of various dimensions, suitable for masts, &c. for the navy, more 
in number and value than are to be found in the King’s other pro- 


* Reports of the Board of Trade in 1784 and 1791, and also debates on 
the American Intercourse Bill in 1806.—See the letters from New York, 
Jan. 1805, in Lord Sheffield’s Strictures, p. 162. Copies of similar letters, 
it is understood, were delivered to one of the late ministers, at the interview 
of the merchants and ship-owners on the Americar Intercourse Bill. 


2 Copper ore, the produce of the British p!antations in America, is sub- 
jected by the 8th Geo. I. c. xviii. s. 22. to the same regulations as other 
enumerated commodities of the like nature, and the same has been continued 
by subsequent statutes to the 29th Sept. 1809, and from thence until the 
end of the then next session of Parliament. 


3 See the memorial from Halifax, to Lord Licbart, March 1804. 
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vinces in America, that is, in the vicinity of large rivers, for from 
no other situation can they be conveniently brought to market. 
From within a few miles of these rivers, the largest masts ate 
drawn on the snow, when from two to three feet deep, with 
teams of twenty or more pairs of large oxen, to the banks of the 
rivers, from whence, after the ice is gone, and the rivers are full, 
and in some places overflown, they are floated to their mouths, and 
exported to Great Britain. ‘ 

In this point of view the province of New Brunswick is more 
valuable and important to the mother country, than the other pro- 
vinces. 

The other products of New Brunswick are similar to those of 
Nova-Scotia. Its staple commodities are, however, fish, lumber, 
and‘ salted provisions; of fish there were exported from New 
Brunswick, in 1806, to Jamaica, $5,000 barrels, besides about 
1$,000 barrels to the United States, for contraband articles, in ad- 
dition to which, there were also exported to the West Indies up- 
wards of 2,000 barrels of beef, besides pork. It also appears in 
the same year, there were shipped in American vessels, from the 
islands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, upwards of five millions feet 
of pine boards*, which were sawn at the mills on the streams on 
the British side of the boundary line. 

The bounty granted in 1806, on fish exported from these co- 
lonies to the British West-India islands, was likely to have revived 
and encouraged the fisheries; but whether from design or from 
American influence, the views of the British government were in 


* Extract from a letter from Trinidad, dated the 23d of February, 1808, 
toa merchantin London. “ My last advised the receipt of your favor co- 
vering Invoice and Bills of lading of —--barrels, &c. of beef and pork, 
shipped by the Our market has been lately supplied very abundantly 
with salt provisions from Nova Sc.tia, &c.; there is consequently very little 
prospect of a speedy sale, and as they se!l their provisions so much lower, 
than provisions from Ireland can be afforded at, 1 cannot encourage you to 
repeat your shipment.” 

2 The annual export of lumber from New Brunswick, prior to 1804, ex- 
ceeded ten millions of feet, which is nearly equal to the whole amount of the 
import of dumber in Jamaica in 1805-6. The Editor regrets he has not been 
able to ascertain the amount of the export of dumber trom Nova Scotia and 
Canada: it is however believed to be considerable. Account of lumber im- 
ported into the island of Jamaica, between the 30th of September, 1805, 
and the 30th of September, 1806. 





From Feet Ships 
British American Colonies 770,709 — British 
United States 10,096,081 —- American 
Ditto 268,629 — British 


Total feet 11,135,369 
See Yorke's Review, 2 Vol. p. 318. 
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some measure frustrated at Jamaica, from the people there giving 
the herrings exported from New Brunswick the name of shads, 
thereby reducing the bounty from 2s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. per barrel. 
This sort of fish is generally known by the name of herrings, 
though they are sometimes called alewives (clupea serrata) and are 
no doubt the fish on which government intended the duty of 2s. 6d. 
per barrel should be allowed, their object being evidently to en- 
courage the exportation, from the provinces, of such pickled fish 
as were produced there and used in the British West-India is- 
lands. 

This fish, which the inhabitants denominate herrings and some- 
times alewives, is a species peculiarly adapted for the West-India 
market, being equally nutritious with the herrings from Europes; 
and possessing a greater degree of firmness, they are capable of 
being kept Jonger in warm climates. In such abundance are they 
to be found, that the quantity cured can only be limited by the in- 
sufficient number of hands employed in that business. 

The full bounty of 2s. 6d. per barrel has since been paid, in con- 
sequence of the arrangements which have recently been adopted, 
to secure it to the British North American colonies, according to 
the intention of government. ‘The statement of the imports and 
exports, which was laid before the house of assembly of Jamaica, 
during their late session, shows how large a proportion of all the 
pickled and dried fish imported into that island Jast year was taken 
from the British colonies in America, and when it is considered that 
the principal part of those imported in American bottoms, and which 
are presumed to be American fish, were in reality caught and cured 
by the British Colonists in North America, there surely cannot be 
a doubt of their capability to furnish the British West-India is- 
lands, in conjunction with the mother country, with ample sup- 
plies of that necessary and valuable article. It was probably on 
this presumption that in the late order of council’ the article of fish 
was added to those of beef, pork, and butter, which constituted 
the articles excepted, and not allowed to be imported in American 
vessels. The object of including fish in this exception has, how- 
ever, been entirely frustrated ; for it appears by the Jamaica news- 
papers, that fich is still allowed to be imported into that island in 
American bottoms. If the subjects of the United States were re- 
stricted, in toto, from the carriage of this and other articles in their 
own vessels, the British colonists would willingly relinquish their 
claim to the bounty, and then, but not until then, will their resources 
be duly appreciated and known. From what these two provinces, 


1 The order of council! of the 1st July, 1807. 
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with Canada, have already done, under circumstances very inau- 
spicious, it may be fairly presumed, they are capable under proper 
encouragenent, of furnishing large and abundant supplies of the 
articles consumed in the British West-India islands. 

The danger of ‘a scarcity of this article in the British West-In- 
dia islands, which has been so repeatedly re-echoed by the advocates 
of the new system, is as absurd as the misrepresentations' of the 
supporters of the intercourse bill, in 1806, were weak and mis- 
chievous; for it is notorious to every person connected with Ja- 
maica, that the average price of pickled and dried fish, throughout 
the whole of that year was only from five to six dollars the barrel 
and quintal, and lumber, and every other article, at the same pro- 
portionate low rate.* 

In the intercourse, which the subjects of the United States 
maintain with their other allies, they are obliged to pay heavy 
duties on all the articles they carry to, or bring trom their West- 
India islands; although the want of such articles must be as 

t, if not greater, in those settlements, than in the British 
islands ; it is also well known that the duties imposed on cargoes 
imported into the United States, in British ships, are very cone 
siderable ; in no instance less than 15/. per cent. ad valorem, and 
in many upwards of $0/. per cent. If, then, this indulgence is 
continued, and the subjects of the United States are to be tolera- 
ted in their intercourse in their own vessels, with the British West 
india islands, why not compel them to pay proportionate duties 
there ? It is a tribute, which without hesitation or reluctance, they 


* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Register, 22 May 1805, p. 485, wherein it is 
represented a certain noble Earl stated, that “owing to the interruption of 
the intercourse during the American war, it hod /cen ascertained that abuut 
45,000 negroes had died for want, or trom being improperly fed, in the 
island of Jamaica alone, in the course of 6 years,” !!! See also the news- 
papers of the 23d of that month. 

Sir Williem Young, evidently aware that the clamor raised on this 
ground was unfounded and not warranted by the tact, observes in his Com- 
mon Place beok with more prudence “ that much distress was al/eged, that 
it had even been said, that a number of negroes in Jamaica to the amount 
of 15,000 had died of fumine, that he mentioned it as a current report, but 
did not vouch as fact, what he could not authenticate.” p. 130, 131.—The 
truth is, there was not any scarcity, though at the period alluded to, many 
negroes died from the inclemency of the weather during the hurricanes, but 
not.in very great numbers, as Mr. Jenkinson, (now Earl! Liverpool) stated 
in the debate on the intercourse, on February 17, 1786. See also reports 
of board of trade, 1784 and 1791. 

2 See Address to Lord Hobart fromm New Brunswick, May, 1804, and 
the same from Nova Scotia, in March, 1804, and also letters to Lord Cam- 
den from Nova Scotia, January, 1805, in the Appendix to the first edition 
of this tract. 
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pay to other powers, and which they exact from British subjects 
in their own ports; it warelt therefore, ought, on principles of 
reciprocity and justice, to be demanded from them in British 
ports, in case the impolitic relaxations of the ancient system are 
any longer to be continued. It may not be improper to observe 
that in some of the King’s West-India settlements, there are 
tonnage and other island duties imposed on British ships resorting 
there, but from which it is stated American shipping have in 
many instances been exempted, particularly those American ves- 
sels in which are imported articles allowed by Proclamation ! 

The great change which has taken place in the condition of the 
British North American colonies, since the independence of the 
United States, renders part of the colonial system inapplicable to 
their present state, as they are more in contact with countries, 
which have become foreign to Great Britain, and have not only 
the facilities of interfering in their trade, which so obviously 
arise from similarity of manners and language, as well as 
proximity of situation; but also from a right, by treaty, of 
entering all their ports, bays, and harbours for the ostensible 
purpose of fishing.» These causes operating on the restricted 
state of the trade of the provinces, have brought the contraband 
trade with the United States to such a st, = system, that the 
duties upon the exports of the United States, to foreign countries, 
which are drawn back in favor of their trade to all other places, 
are withheld on their exports to Canada, Nova-Scotia, and New 
Brunswick ; so little do they consider the British merchant as a 
successful competitor in this trade, that the consumer has the full 
duties of the United States added to the price of the foreign 
commodities, with which the provinces are supplied in a contra- 
band way, and this is effected without the British merchant's 
being able to rival them in the articles of East-India and Weste 
India productions, the manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, 
foreign liquors, wines, oil, and fruit, which are supplied from the 
United States, in quantities sufficient to constitute a great part of 
the whole consumption of the King’s provinces. On this trade, 
in addition to mercantile profits, and besides the advantage of the 
returns in fish, lumber, furs, feathers, butter, oil, plaister of Paris, 
and money, the government of the United States have the full 
amount of the duties, as well upon the articles exported, as upon 
most of those imported. Whilst the advantages of this contra- 
band trade are so great, it is impossible for the most vigilant 


* See Ibid. which points out the necessity of requiring the of 
the West-India islands, to transmit annually to government, statements of. 
the colonial duties imposed on the imports and exports of the islauds, and 
en the shipping employed in that trade. * Ibid. 
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revenue officers in the provinces to do little more than enforce 
obedience to the law on the part of the honest trader, who is, 
under such depressing circumstances, deterred from actively pur- 
suing and extending his commercial concerns. 

To enable the fair trader to enter into competition with the 
contraband trader, by carrying the fish suited Se the European 
market to the place of its consumption, it became desirable that 
he should be allowed to make the return of his fish cargo in other 
articles besides salt; which was the only article, prior to 1806, 
he was permitted to bring back : it was therefore suggested by an 
eminent character connected with the provinces, that it would be 
highly beneficial if the-merchants could import wine, oil, and 
fruit, in addition to salt ; that the trade would then become an 
object deserving their attention, as the salt alone would not pro- 
duce, in point of value, an adequate return. That such indul- 
gence would take from the merchants of the United States, the 
export of the fish of the British provinces, to the European 
market, on which they had the profit, and the government of that 
country, a duty of half a dollar per quintal, and enable the British 
merchants to supply the King’s provinces with those articles of 
consumption, which were then principally furnished in a contra- 
band way from the United States, and that it would also tend to 
_tevive the fish trade to Europe, which the British merchants in 
the colonies had been obliged to abandon. 

Tt was further represented, that it was an indulgence to which 
the province of Nova Scotia had an additional claim under the 
resolution of the House of Commons in 1775, when the neces- 
sity of the measure was not so obvious.—* Resolved, That it is 
the opinion of this committee, that it will be advisable to admit 
a direct importation into the province of Nova Scotia by His 
Majesty’s subjects, in ships and vessels qualified by law, of all 
Wines, oranges, lemons, currants and raisins, the growth and 
produce of any foreign country whatsoever, provided such wines, 
oranges, lemons, currants, and raisins, be imported directly from the 
place of their growth and produce, and provided also that the 
said commodities be not imported into any other part or place 
within the said province, except the port of Halifax.”'—This 
resolution originated in a petition from Nova Scotia, which crea- 
ted much debate and opposition, but was ultimately carried, and a 
bill ordered to be brought.in on the subject, but which does not 
appear to have been done.” 

‘This suggestion, to a certain extent, was afterwards adopted, 
it being deemed expedient to depart in this instance, ftom a prin- 


* Commons Journal, vol. 35, p. 400, 467—16 Geo. III. 1775. 
> Parliamentary Debates. Oct. and Nov. 1775. 
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cipal point of policy in our colonial system, that of: confining to 
the mother country, the export of European articles for the sup- 
ply of the colonies ; but this was in an instance, where a colonial 
object could at the same time be greatly promoted, without injury 
to British Shipping or British manufactures; indeed, it might be 
called an object of the mother country, as the benefits of the 
fishery, more than any other branch of colonial trade, seem to centre 
directly in this kingdom, especially those of the Newfoundland 
fisheries. In the distress occasioned to the British fisheries by the 
war in the countries of the Mediterranean, it was considered 
whether a depot of fish could not be made at Gibraltar and Mal- 
ta, and the ancient markets supplied from stores laid up at those 
places. In projecting this new trade, it was seen, that not only a 
great easement would be given to the British fisheries, but great 
encouragement would be holden out to foreign purchasers, # the 
European produce required in the colonies could be shipped di+ 
rectly from those two places of resort.—'l’o authorise this, it was 
enacted by the statute 46 Geo. 3. c. 116, that fruit, wine, oil, 
salt, or cork, the produce of Europe, may be shipped at Malta, or 
Gibraltar, for exportation direct to the king’s plantations in North 
America, in any British-built ship, navigated according to law, 
which shall arrive with the produce of those fisheries, taken and 
cured by His Majesty’s subjects, carrying on the same from any 
of - said plantations, or from Great Britain or Ireland respee- 
tively. 

‘The effect of this regulation, which is too limited, and should 
not have been confined to Malta and Gibraltar, cannot be felt 
during the present war; it is, however, proper to observe, that 
the return cargoes of European produce, are restricted to be car- 
ried in British shipping.—'This act passed soon after the Ameri- 
can intercourse bill in 1806, and was introduced by the late 
ministers, who ought, in ¢hat instance, to have acted with the 
same patriotic and national feeling as they did in this case, and 
have confined the trade between the British West India islands 
and the United States to British shipping. 

From various causes, the British North American fisheries 
have languished and declined ; amongst them, the most prominent 
are those before stated; the improvident grants of islands in the 
bays to private individuals ; and the impress of the men belonging 
to the fishing vessels—The impress of the fishermen while em- 
ployed in the fisheries and coasting trade, instead of adding to 
the naval strength of the empire, diminishes it, by inducing the 
fishermen to emigrate, whereby the nursery for seamen is de- 
stroyed, as the fisheries formerly furnished most of the seamen 
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who navigated the British merchant vessels in their intercourse 
with America, and who in that capacity were always liable to 
serve his Majesty. 

The American trade and fishery to the coast of Labradore and 
Streights of Bellisle, employed in 1805, above nine hundred 
sail of vessels belonging to the United States ; if they were pre- 
vented from trading and fishing in the harbours and rivers of 
that settlement, they would abandon it; as the sea fishery is not 
worth following, and the trade and fishery would then be engaged 
and occupied by British subjects, who at present are excluded 
from any share in it, by the superior numbers of the Americans, 
who seize on every station which is advantageously situated, and 
hold the same to the exclusion of British subjects, and this is even 
done under some of the improvident grants before referred to. 

The Nova Scotia fishermen, thus excluded from the fishery of 
the gulph of St. Lawrence, by the subjects of the United States, 
have resorted to that part of the Newfoundland shore, which was 
formerly occupied by the French, where there are some advanta- 
geous stations; but they have been driven from thence by the 
officers of his Majesty’s ships on the Newfoundland station im- 
prudently impressing their men. 

The encouragement by the legislature of the fish trade t 
Europe, and to the British West India islands ; the prevention of 
the encroachments of the United States, on the islands in Passa- 
maquoddy bay ; the suppression of the contraband trade carried 
on there, and securing to British fishermen protection from the 
impress,’ will revive a branch of trade in the British colonies, 
which is of the first importance to Great Britain, as a nursery for 
seamen, and which furnishes beyond any other, the most extended 
consumption of British manufactures.—It cannot be denied that 
the fishery of the United States, by the wisdom of its govern- 


1 By the 4ist Geo, IIT. c. 21. s. 30. which was a temporary Act, persons 
employed in the fisheries were exempt trom the impress, but which is 
not contained in the subsequent statutes, which continued some of the 
emebee of that Act; indeed statutable protections from the impress, 

ave of Jate years (notwithstanding their importance as encouragement to 
persons to enter into the Merchants’ service and fisheries) been too much 
disregarded, and the expence, trouble, and vexation in the service of, and in 
obtaining (by Habeas Corpus) the discharge of persons so protected, have 

een such, as not only to deter the owners and masters from applying for 
them, but likewise to discontinue takiag apprentices as extensively as for- 
merly. The costs of obtaining the writ of Habeas Corpus are inconsidera- 
ble: it is the subsequent charges, and the difliculty of service by the re- 
moval of the men from ship to ship, which cunstiiute the great expence 
aad inconvenience. 
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ment, increases to an astonishing degree, under great disadvantages 
arising from the local situation of their country. While the 
Britich fishery, with every natural advantage in its favor, hag 
declined every year, not yf from the interference of the Citi- 
zens of the United States, but also from the want of adequaté 
encouragement by the Mother Country, which would soon revive 
it, and be the means of inducing great numbers of the fishermen 
who have emigrated, and are now employed in foreign service, to 
return to their ‘allegiance. 


Oh is there not some patriot, in whose power 
That best, that godlike Juxury is placed, 
Of blessing thousands, thousands yet unborn, 
Thro’ late posterity ? some, large of soul, 
To cheer dejected industry ? - 
And teach the laboring hand the sweets of toil ? 
with venturous oar 
How to dash the wide billow ; nor look on, 
Shamefully passive, while Batavian' fleets 
Detraud us of the glittering finny swarms, 
That heave our firths, and crowd upon our shores; 
How all-enliveniug trade to rouse, and wing 
The prosperous sail, from every growing port, 
Uninjured, round the sea-incircled globe ; 
And thus, in soul united as in name, 
Bid Britary reign the Mistress of the Deep. Tuomson. 


The admission of neutral ships into the trade of the British 
West India Islands, has likewise proved seriously detrimental, not 
only to the inhabitants of the British North American provinces, 
but also to many persons in the West India settlements,’ whose 
capitals were embarked in plantation shipping. On the termina- 
tion of the war in 1784, very few ships er vessels belonged to 
these settlements, but the good effects of adhering to the naviga- 
tion system after that period, were as striking as they are incon- 
trovertible, as will be seen by the rapid increase of colonial ship- 
ping, contrary to the assertion of the West India planters, before 
the Board of Trade, who then stated, that any shipping being 
fitted from the islands was hopeless.? 








* For Batavian read American. 
? In Bermuda and the Bahamas. 


_5 Reports of the Board of Trade, in 1784 and 1791, edit. 1807, which are 
highly deserving at this time of grave attention from the important and 
valuable information they contain; these Reports were framed by Lord 
Liverpool when president of that board. Vide Lord Sheffield on American 
commerce, and also Chalmers’ Estimaté, p. 166. 
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The following statement clearly shows the increase under the 
old, and the decrease in the employment of plantation shipping 
under the new, system. 


Ships belonging to the British West India islands, exclusive of 
captured colonies, and employed in the trade between those 
islands and the United States, including their repeated 
voyages. 

Ships. Tons. Men. 

In 1794, when the navigation acts began 


to be relaxed . . - 706 86,010 5,115 
In 1804, in consequence of the suspen- 
sion of the navigationlaws 67 7,629 626 





Decrease inten years . . 689 78,381 4,489 





Ships belonging to the British North American provinces, and 
aa in the trade between those colonies and the British 
West India islands, including their repeated voyages. 

Ships. Tons. Men. 

In 1794, when the navigation acts began 
to be suspended ° ‘ - 229 24,900 1,452 

In 1804, in consequence of the suspension 
of the navigation laws . . . 100 11,906 734 





Decrease in ten years ‘ ‘ 129 12,994 718 





Decrease of Ships belonging to and employ- 
ed in the trade of the British West 
India islands in ten years. ° 639 78,381 4,489 

Do.—The British North American colonies 129 12,994 718 

Total decrease in the employment of plan- ) —-—— 
tation ships in ten years, under the > 768 91,375 5,207 
suspension of the navigation laws . j 

British ships employed in the direct trade from the United States, 


which entered inwards in Great Britain, in the following 
years > 











Shins. Tons. Men. 
In 1786, e ‘ P é 216 $6,875 
In 1806, . ° e 538 11,847 748 





Decrease ° 163 25,528 





* See Mr. Rose’s speech on the American Intercourse Bill, 1806. 
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British ships employed. in the direct trade to the United States, 
which cleared outwards from Great Britain in the following 
years : 


Ships. Tons. Men, 
In 1786, . “ : s 213 $9,651 = 
In 1806, F p ° ° 39 8,731 447 





Decrease . . 174 30,920 

It must, however, be admitted, that the whole of the decrease 
of British ships employed in the direct trade with the United 
States was not, altogether, attributable to the suspension of the 
navigation act, as there were other causes which contributed to it; 
yet, it is evident, how injurious the operation and effect of the 
new system have been on British plantation shipping, as well as 
on thé shipping of Great Britain; the latter of which has, even 
within the last three years, decreased nearly one-half, viz. 


Ships built in Great Britain, according to the returns to Parlia- 
ment 





Ships and Vessels. Ships and Vessels. Tons. Tons. 
In 1803, . 096 decrease 115,627 decrease 
1804, . 714 382 80,146 $5,483 
1805, . 713 1 71,256 8,890 
1806," . 549 164 58,480 12,786 
Total decrease of ships and ves- Total Tons 
sels in three years . - decrease ¢ 579157 





Thus, one of the most important branches of trade, which con- 
stitutes of itself a manufacture of the first impression, from the 
employment which it affords, and the nage 6s it gives to 
national industry, will continue to decline, until the oLp system 
is revived, and the shipping of the empire are put on a more equal 
footing with the ships of foreign nations; either by an increase 
of the alien duties, or by the substitution of others, sufficient to 
countervail the great difference in the expence of building and 
equipment of British Ships and of those of other countries. 


? The account of ship-building in Great Britain for 1807 is not yet pre- 
sented to parliament, but it is apprehended there is a further decrease of 
tonnage. It is, however, too obvious, from the present state of the private 
building-yards in Great Britain, there is little inclination to build merchant- 
ships ; and, it appears, some inconvenience has been lately-felt from the 
want of vessels for the Irish trade, and in parts of the coasting trade. See 
also a table of the annual consumption of shipping in the Collection of Re- 
ports on Navigation. edit. 1807. 

[Ship-building has continued to fall off, and, from the immense tonnage 
about to be discharged from the Transport Service, it cannot be expected 


5 


to revive for many years, 1815.] 
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: “Phe new system originated in an order of council of the 16th 
January, 1795, which was extended by a subsequent order of the 
2ist of the same month, and was afterwards established by the 
Dutch Property Acts, and those made in consequence of them: 
by. which any neutral ships whatsoever, and however manned, 
were allowed to bring to this kingdom any sort of goods from any 
country or place whatsoever, under an order of his Majesty in 
council. The first act passed on this subject, was the $5th Geo. 
$d. c. 15. which allowed the inhabitants of the United Provinces, 
to bring and land their goods and effects in Great Britain, under 
the limitations therein mentioned ; and, before the close of that 
session, by another act, the $5th Geo. 3d. c. 50. the proprietors 
of all goods that had or might afterwards come in, were allowed 
to take them out of warehouse, and either re-export or otherwise 
dispose of them, upon payment of the duties, and complying with 
the regulations contained in the act. ; 

By the $6th Geo. 3d. c. 76. a new principle was adopted, and 
the provisions of the two former acts, very generally extended, 
though for a limited period, under orders of council, to ships 
belonging to any country in amity with his Majesty, and which 
was, as well as the two former acts, continued by subsequent 
statutes; namely, the 37th Geo. 3d. c. 12.; the 38th Geo. 3. c. 
9.3; and the 39th Geo. 3. c. 12, In the last af these sessions, by 
the statute c. 112., the suspending power was further extended, 
and his Majesty authorised, for a limited period, to permit any 
such goods as should be specified in any order of council to be im- 

ed in ships belonging to the subjects of any state in amity with 
is Majesty. 

These four acts relating to Neutral Ships were continued by the 
89th and 40th Geo. $d. c. 9. and c. 17. The three former were 
finally continued by the 39th and 40th Geo. 3. c. 65. to the Ist 
of January, 1804; and the latter by the 41st Geo. 3. G. B.c. 
20. which having expired, was renewed by the 41st Geo. 3. U, 
K. c, 19. and continued for a limited period. 

The Peace of Amiens soon after taking place, the three first 
acts were taken into consideration, and repealed by the 42d Geo. . 
8. c. 80., in which other proyisions were substituted, for continu- 
ing this trade in neutral shipping, in a manner supposed to be less 
invidious to the Shipping Interest of Great Britain, until it should 
finally terminate, and the Navigation System be resumed as before 
the war. This act, howeyer, authorized, under orders in council, 
the importation of the produce of any part of America or the West 
Indies, not under the King’s dominions, in neutral ships, provided 
the goods so imported were warehoused, and not removed but or. 
entry for re-exportation. 
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This grieve $ extension of the New System having been éeri- 
ously felt, and great injury resulting from it to the British Ship- 
ping Interest, his Majesty’s then government, it appears, were 
induced to extend the same privileges to British Ships, by admit- 
ting them, under orders of council, to the same advantages of 
importation which had been granted, and previously enjoyed by 
foreigners under the former acts. This extension was accordingly 
legalized by the 42d Geo. $. c. 80. sec. 2.; and limited in its 
duration until the first of September, 1802; but even by this act 
certain articles, namely, rice, snuff, and tobacco, were excepted, 
though allowed to be imported in neutral shipping. ‘This restric- 
tion on British Shipping was alleged to be in conformity with the 
regulations established under the Revenue acts. 

After the renewal of the war, the New System was, during 


‘Lord Sipmoutn’s administration, more generally extended under 


the 43d Geo. 3. c. 153. which authorises, under orders in council, 
the importation in neutral ships of any goods from any place 
belonging to any state not in amity with the king, during the 
present war, and for six months after it. 

The provisions of this statute are very extensive; the last sec- 
tion of the act being considered a virtual dispensation from the 
navigation system, in regard to countries with which we were at 
war; and the same discretionary power with respect to-foreign 
America, and the West Indies, was vested in his Majesty, as had 
been granted by the 42d Geo. 3. c. 80. which was revived and 
continued by the 44 Geo. 8. c. 30, until eight months after the 
ratification of a definitive treaty of peace. 

These two statutes, the 42d Geo. 3. c. 80. and the 43 Geo. §. 
c. 158. with the 45th Geo. 3. c. $4. enabled his Majesty to grant 
all those facilities to neutrals which had been so justly complained 
of by the Shipping Interest : the importations under the latter act 
must be by licence from his Majesty, and of articles the produce 
or manufacture of countries, not prohibited to be used or cone 
sumed here. The trade carried on under this act differs from that 
under the $9th and 40th Geo. 3. c. $4. in as much as there is no 
restriction on the tonnage of the vessels; and the articles imported 
under it may be sold for home consumption, except sugar and 
coffee, which must be warehoused for exportation: it therefore 
only remained requisite to vest the same power in his Majesty, 
with respect to countries in amity, which he had by the 43d Geo. 
8. c. 153. in regard to countries not in amity, arid then the whole 
Navigation system was liable to be suspended at discretion; which 
it appears had been done in some instances, even before this act 
passed; but the illegality thereof was cured by an agt of indemi- 
pity, namely by the 45th Geo. 3. c, $3. . 
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By the 44th Geo. 3. ¢..29. his Majesty was also authorized to 
allow certain enumerated articles to be imported in any foreign 
ship, on payment of the same duties as ina British ship. This 
act was limited in its duration, but afterwards continued, with the 
addition of goat skins, by the 45th Geo. 3. c. 80., and further 
continued by the 46th Geo. 3.c. 29.8. 9. to the 25th March, 
1808. It is to be observed, that none of the articles enumerated 
could be imported from any place ina British ship, except goat 
skins, which were allowed under the 15th Geo. 3. c. 35. and 
which was made perpetual by the 31st Geo. 3. c. 43, 

These are the leading features of the several statutes, which 
established and gave permanency to “ the system of suspension ;’ 
attempted to be justified on the presumed ground of necessity, 
but which, in the opinions of well-informed and disinterested 
persons, did not exist to warrant cuch a radical change in a funda- 
mental law of the land. The principle adopted in the act which 
allowed goods to be imported in time of peace in neutral vessels 
and to be warehoused for exportation had never been acted upon 
in any former peace ; nor was it warranted by then existing cir- 
cumstances, for it is well known that at the close of the last war 
several thousand tons of British Shipping could not procure em- 
ployment. It was the injurious operation of these acts, which 
induced the Ship Owners to apply so frequently between the 
years 1801 and 1804 to the legislature and government, but their 
applications were not attended to, though the depression on the 
Shipping Interest began to be more generally and severely felt. 

The rapid discharge of seamen from the navy at the commence- 
ment of the late peace was also attended with great injury to the 
state, from the vast numbers of them who emigrated to France ‘ 
and other foreign states, in search of employment: many thous- 
and tons of British Shipping were, likewise, obliged to be sold or 
let to foreigners, under circumstances peculiarly distressing, espe- 
cially those chartered to the Dutch and French merchants; and 
the owners of those ships cannot fail to remember the losses they 
sustained by the want of protection which was on the commencey 
ment of this war so unaccountably withheld from them.* 

It may perhaps be considered invidious to make any further 
observations on these transactions ; they certainly tended conside- 
rably to increase the depression on British Shipping, and though 
it was difficult, in 1802, to obtain freights for them almost at any 


® Alley’s Vindication of Lord Sheffield’sStrictures, p. 55. Also the Peti- 
tions to Parliament in 1802. i 

2 See printed Case of the Owners of British Ships which were let on 
—_ during the late peace, to the subjects of the Batavian Republic. 
Edit, 1808. 
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tate, neutral ships were continued to be employed in the trade of 
this country, in time of peace, under orders in council. 

Whatever contrary opinions may have been promulgated on this 
subject, the navigatior. laws were certainly violated and infringed 
by the importations in neutral ships under the suspending acts 
yet it has been asked, where is the evidence that the principle of 
the navigation law was in the smallest degree violated” By the 
12th Cha. 2. c. 18. the principle was established, of securing to 
British Ships the exclusive tr:ide to and from the British pianta- 
tions ; and the importation into Great Britain from all parts of the 
world was confined to British Ships, or to the ships of the coun- 
tries of which the goods to be imported were the growth, or 
produce. It is not contended by the Shipping Interest that the 
navigition laws were established to —— and secure trade, 
but to increase shipping and seathen ; the object of the founders 
of that system being to promote navigation, in order to increase 
the naval power of the kingdom. Commerce can be carried on as 
well in foreign as in British shipping, especially in time of war, 
because the former are free from capture, and are navigated at 
much less expence, consequently their freights are lower: it is 
therefore obvious that in case neutral ships are allowed to trade to 
and from Great Britain, to countries where British ships can go, 
the number of the latter must unavoidably be considerably re- 
duced, and the nursery for British Seamen affected in the same 
proportion. 

These relaxations have been attempted to be justified, first, on 
the ground of necessity, and afterwards on the advantages sup- 
posed to be derived by merchants to whom goods were consi 
from abroad, and imported in neutr. | shipping into this king 
although they were not the growth or produce of the country from 
whence they came, or of the country to which the neutral ships 
belonged, and which were entered for home consumption, or 
warehoused for exportation. It may be admitted, that under the 
provisions of these acts, goods to a certain extent came to this 
country for a market, which probably would not otherwise have 
been brought hither; but the benefits accruing from such impor- 
tations were infinitely too inconsiderable to counterbalance the 
serious injury done to British shipping, by allowing neutral vessels 
not belonging to the countries from whence the goods came, to 
bring articles for home consumption, which, if such indulgences 
had not been granted to them, would have been brought in British 
ships, except from the countries of the enemy, to which the sus- 
pension of the former system should have been confined; and 


? Mr. Cock’s Answer to Lord Sheffield’s Strictures, p. 6. 
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even in that case limited to articles indispensably necessary in Bri- 
tish Manufactures, and to them only ; for the more bulky articles 
obtained from the enemy’s countries, such as Brandies, &c. should 
not have been allowed to be imported direct in neutral vessels, 
but only to have been taken to a neutral port, and the importation 
of such articles from thence, confined to British bottoms ; which 
would have been highly beneficial to the Shipping Interest and the 
West-India planters; for the encreased freight and expences on 
such spirits would have operated as a bounty on Rum from the 
British Colonies, without any injury to the revenue, whilst it 
produced a proportionate depression on the Enemy. It is under- 
stood an application to this effect was made by the Shipping In- 
terest to the Board of Trade during the late administration, but 
without success. 

Under the operation of some of these statutes the injury to the 
British merchant was manifest, and to the revenue very great. 
The British merchant, in the course of regular importation, entered 
his goods on their arrival, and paid the duty immediately. The 
foreigner warehoused his goods without paying any duties, and 
they were allowed to remain in his own warehouse, under no 
other care than that of an ordinary custom-house officer, till the 
foreign merchant chose to declare whether he would take them out 
for home consumption or for exportation ; he therefore, in the first 
instance, was spared the use of so much capital as the duties would 
have amounted to on the importation of the goods, and actually 
saved the duty on that part of them which was wasted, or clan- 
destinely taken out of store, between the landing and regular 
delivery of the goods. Thus, it is clear the relaxation did not" 
produce any advantage to the trade of the country, or any benefit 
to the revenue ; on the contrary, in all importations from countries 
in amity with Great Britain, which were warehoused, a certain 
loss accrued from waste, or from the goods being clandestinely 
taken thereout, which was often done. The injury sustained by 
the British merchant, under the operation of these regulations, is 
now fortunately obviated by an equal and wise system established 
by a subsequent act, which is beneficial to the merchant and not 
injurious to the revenue (except by the postponement of the 
payment of the duties), as the goods are deposited in security, 
and the public interest cannot suffer by waste or plunder, the 
duties being payable according to the measure or weight of the 
goods when first imported. 


*» See Mr. Cock’s Answer, p. 3 
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In order to countenance and give effect to the new system, it is 
likewise stated ‘that in the American war, if we had rigidly ad- 
hered to the laws of the 17th century we should not have been able 
to defend ourselves against the formidable confederacy by which 
we were assailed.’' This assertion is, however, calculated to 
mislead ; for the departure from the old system in the American 
war, cannot justly be compared with the suspension of it during 
the late war, under the acts before mentioned: for the act of the 
19th Geo. 3d. c. 28. only allowed British built ships, though owned 
by foreigners, to import certain enumerated articles in case three 
fourths of the crew were British subjects, or the subjects of the 
countries from whence the cargoes were imported, but in the lat- 
ter they were liable to the alien duties; and by the 20th Geo. 3. 
c. 20. ships in the merchants’ service were permitted, as is cus- 
tomary in time of war, to be navigated by three-fourths foreign 
seamen. 

These are the only acts passed in the American war, which inter- 
fered with the policy of the navigation system. Besides the several 
acts which were passed in the course of the last war to authorize 
the suspension of the former system, the same was further extended 
as before stated, by the 44th Geo. $d. c. 29. which allowed for a 
limited period, hides, wool, and other articles of raw materials for 
manufactures, to be imported here in any foreign vessel whatever, 
under orders in council ; and by a subsequent act, the 45th Geo. 
3. c. $4. all importations from countries belonging to foreign Eu- 
ropean princes in America, are allowed in neutral ships; thus it 
appears, by the laws now in force, goods may be brought not only 
from the countries of the enemy, in any neutral shipping, however 
navigated, but likewise from the territories of foreign states, in 
Europe, as well as on the continent of America; though the 
articles so to be imported are not the growth or produce of the 
country to which the ships or vessels may belong. 

It is likewise asked, but with what propriety is not obvious, 
“were we ever so florishing in commerce* at any former period 
as in the peace which succeeded the war during which we had thus 
deviated?” It is well known that the nation was never in so 
depressed a state as during that war, and that the measures adopted 
by Mr. Pirt, to which is to be attributed the revival of the trade, 
commerce, and manufactures of the country, and also the improve- 
ment of the revenue in the peace that followed the American war, 
had not the most remote connexion with the relaxation of the na- 
vigatjion system which afterwards took place. 


* See Mr. Cock's Auswer, p. 8. 2 Ibid. p. 12. 
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Te appears the trade of Great Britain has invariably increased. in 
time of war (except inthe American war), and it is to be seen, 
that in the period prior to the operation of the acts waich sus- 
pended the navigation system in 1797, it had rapidly increased 
from the commencement of the last war. 

In 1792 the actual’ value of the imports of 

Great Britain were - - - - - = £. 19,659,358 

and the exports - + - - = = 24,466,849 

In 1796 the imports were - - + - - = 23,187,000 
and the exports - + - - =- = 28,025,000 

It is, however, to be admitted, that the indulgences which were 
too generally granted to neutral ships, under these acts, must have 
occasioned some addition to the imports and exports of the king- 
dom, which were principally from the United States and the fo+ 
reign West India Islands; but the point for consideration, which 
arises out of this system, is whether the transit of such goods, in 
neutral ships, through this country to the continent, compensated 
for the serious mischiefs, which have resulted from the operation 
of the suspending statutes. ; 

Ingenuity seems to have been exhausted in the endeavours to 
justify the new system and to impress on the public mind the 
advantages to be derived from its continuance; whilst assertions 
the most erroneous have (it is trusted unintentionally) been made 
and mis-statements adduced in its support. The only instances in 
which such relaxations may, consistently with true national policy 
and the preservation of the naval power of the country, be allowed, 
is in the admission of dyes, in neutral vessels direct from the 
enemy’s country in time of war, and of such other articles which 
are indispensably requisite in British manufactures; and in the case 
of the country of an ally being in danger of being ovet-run by the 
common enemy, it may be prudent to admit the produce of it and 
the property of the inhabitants to be brought away, on the emer- 
gency, inships of any neutral nation, as was recently done in the 
case of Portugal on Junot’s approach towards the frontiers of that 
unhappy country. 

As illustrative of the advantages pretended to have been derived 
under the suspending acts, when they had arrived at their full * 
Operation, a comparative statement is made of the * value of the 
exports and imports in 1792 with those in 1801.—It is stated, 


? Appendix, No.4. to the Examination into the Increase of the Revenue, 
&c. by the Right Hon. George Rose. Edit. 1306. 
Mr. Cock’s Answer, p. 28. 
2 In 1792 the official value of the imports was - - + - £19,659,358 
and the exports - - - = - - + + + £24,466,849 
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That’ in 1792 the value of the imports was £50,000,006 
Whereas the real value of all goods 

of every kind imported that year 

into Great Britain was only 
From which should be deducted the 

value of corn imported - + - £1,353,000 


—_———— 


£30,405,000 





So that the value of imports in that 

year wasonly” - - - = - = = = « = £29,052,000 
In 1801 * the imports are statedat - - - - = £80,000,000 
Whereas the real value of all imports P 

in 1801 into Great Britain, includ- 

‘ing 786,000 of prize goods, 

amounted to - - - - - = #£57,$31,000 
From which must be deducted the 

value of corn imported - - - 10,409,000 





Making the value of the imports in 


1801 only - - = - = = = = = = = £46,922,000 
‘The exports of 1792 are likewise re- 
presented as amounting to - = = = £60,000,000 


When in fact the value of the ex- 
ports were that year only - - = =- = = £34,500,000 
And in 1801* the exports are stated 
at - f= = = = = = = = @ 
When in truth the real value of th 
exports that year wasonly - = + = - - 57,517,000 
This exposition of the facts advanced in support of the advan- 
tages declared to have arisen from the new system, points out, 
how necessary it is to be cautious in giving implicit credence to the 
assertions and the arguments of its advocates. Again; it is re- 
marked, that ‘from the preceding statement, it is evident that in 
the last three years of the peace, the most florishing period of the 
trade, which the commercial history of England had then to 
record, the amount of commerce and revenue was beyond all 
comparison less‘ than the amount of the three last years, even of war, 
only distant nine years from the period of peace; and it is evident 
both from detail and result, that this increase at an unfavourable 
epoch, was greatly owing to that liberal change of policy 
which admitted a free trade through every conveyance by which 


- - £110,000,000 


In 1802 the official value of the imports was - - - = £ 32,795,556 
and the exports - - ----*+ -* =: - £37,786,856 
See Mr. Rose's Examination, Appendix, No. I. 


* Mr. Cock’s Answer, p. @8. *Ibid.. Ibid. ‘*Ibid. ‘Ibid. p. 29. 
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Britain could be benefited.” This reasoning, it is presumed, 
cannot be maintained: it evidently arises from a mistaken view of 
the subject: the commerce of Great Britain, as compared with 
it in time of peace, having greatly increased in the last war, before 
the system of suspension was acted upon. 

From 1785 to 1790 the imports were - $17,077,000 

and the exports - - - 17,213,000 

From 1792 to 1796 the imports were - 21,025,000 

and the exports - - - - 25,971,000 

And in the wars of 1742 and 1756 the trade of the country 
likewise increased to a very great extent, and, as before mentioned, 
at has generally done so in periods of war, with the exception of 
the American war, which is to be attributed to the peculiarly dis- 
astrous circumstances attending it. 

It is also observed, “ if, as Lord Sheffield professed to deem 
necessary to our salvation as a commercial and naval nation, 
Britain “had rigidly adhered to the navigation system of the 17th 
century, the consequence would have been that we should have 
had much less than half the commerce and revenue to meet the 
arduous contest in which we were engaged.”* To show how un- 
warranted this statement is, as applicable to the commerce of the 
country, it is only necessary to refer to the following comparison 
of foreign and British ships employed ; which must convince even 
those persons who believe there exists a necessity of permitting, in 
time of war, the employment of neutral ships, in the trade of Great 
Britain, in bieach of the navigation laws, that it is an erroneous 
conclusion, and cannot be maintained. It has already been stated, 
the revenue did not profit in the most trifling degree by the em- 
ployment of neutral carriers, except in the articles to and from the 
countries of the enemy. The home consumption was not increased’ 
by neutral vessels being employed in the trade to neutral nations ; 
and the statute of the 36 Geo. 3. c. 76, which extended generally 
the provisions of the Dutch property acts, having passed in May 
1796, it could not of course have had any extensive effect, indeed 
it is so admitted,” until after 1799. 

STATEMENT of Foreign and British Ships, which entered 
inwards, with their repeated voyages in the following 
years: viz. 

Foreign, British. 
In 1797 451,000 1,121,000 war * 
1798 420,000 1,289,000 
1799 476,000 1,375,000 
1800 763,000 1,379,000 


* Mr. Cock’s Answer; p. 29, * Ibid. p. 27. 
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1801 780,000 1,378,000 
1802 480,000 1,794,000 peace. 

’ The other observations in support of the new system are equally 
incorrect : for instance, ‘ this immense rise in our trade, and finan- 
cial resources, while our shipping interest was promoted more than 
ever ; our mercantile sailors more numerous than ever; affords 
the strongest proofs of the wisdom of that change of laws which 
accommodates itself to circumstances. Can that be unwise policy 
which has so much increased private and public wealth, the grand 
objects of political economy ; and under which our chief bulwark 
of strength has become powerful beyond all example ?”' Surely 
the employment of neutral ships in the trade to countrie’, where 
British ships could have gone, cannot tend to increase British ships, 
or British seamen, or countervail the loss of freight to the Ship- 
ping Interest: under these circumstances, it is apparent the new 
system has not produced those advantages which its advocates an- 
ticipated and have been so desirous to prove and establish ; but on 
the contrary, the most serious evi!s have resulted from their adop- 
tion, which, in the course of these observations, it is presumed will 
be most clearly shewn, although it is stated* « that the number 
and tonnage of British ships employed since the acts in question 
have 4 not been diminished, but greatly increased.” It however 
appears, that, 
in 1796 the tonnage of British ships employed in the Tons. 

trade of Great Britain (exclusive of coasters,) was 1,474,000 
That in the succeedii.g year, 1797, it decreased to 1,121,000 - 
And in 1801, the British tonnage em- Tons 

ployed, only amounted to 1,378,000 
From which should be deducted, to 

make a comparison, the increase of 

British shipping in the trade of the 

British colonies and the captured 

islands, in the interval between 1797 

and 1801; because the trade to those 

colonies could not have been affected 

by the suspending acts, which are so 

highly commended by the advocates 

of the new system, as the act of the 

37th Geo. 3. c. 3. which passed in 

1797 extended the privileges of Bri- 

tish ships to those vessels which were 

taken, and belonged to the captured 

islands; and which, of course, ex- 


* Thid. pv. 29, 2 Ibid. p. 24. 3 Mr. Cock's Answer. p, 24. 
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tended considerably, during this pe- 
riod, the quantity of British tonnage 124,000 
——— 1,254,000 





British tonnage employed in 1796 - - - 1,474,000 
inlI80l - - «= 3,254,000 

Decrease in the employment of British shipping; ——— 

under the suspending system, between 1796 and 

1801, at the close of the last war‘ < - Tons 220,000 








* See the Parliamentary Papers for these years. 
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PREFACE. 





Tue restitution of the Order of Jesuits took place on the 7th 
August, 1814, by a Bull of the present Pope, which is well worth 
consulting. It sets forththe duty of the Pope ¢ to employ all his 
* power to relieve the spiritual wants of the Catholic world’— 
recites the revival of the Order in Russia, in 1801, on the pray- 
er of the Emperor Paul, and in Sicily, in 1804, on that of King 
Ferdinand—it then states that the Pope would ¢ deem himself guil- 
¢ ty of a great crime towards God, if, amidst the dangers of the 
‘ Christian republic, he should neglect to employ the aids which the 
‘ special providence of God had put in his power, and if, placed 
‘ in the bark of St. Peter and tossed by continual storms, he should 
* refuse to employ the vigorous and experienced rowers who volun- 
‘ teer their services” It then declares that the Pope ¢ in virtue of 
‘ the plenitude of Apostolic power, and with perpetual validity, 
* had decreed that the concessions made to the Jesuits in Russia 
¢ and Sicily should extend to all his ecclesiastical states, and to all 
‘ other states.” All necessary powers are then granted to the 
present General of the Society ‘in order that the said states may 
‘ freely receive all who desire to be, or shall be, admitted into the 
‘ Order; and power is granted to the members to apply themselves 
‘ to the education of youth—to direct colleges and seminaries—to 
‘ hear confessions, to preach, and administer the sacraments ;’ 
the several colleges, houses, and members of the Order and all 
who shall join it are then taken under the protection of the Holy 
See, which ¢ reserves the power of prescribing and directing all 
‘ that may be necessary to consolidate the Society more and more; 
‘to render it stronger; and to purge it of abuses sHOULD THEY 
‘EVER CREEP IN.’ The Society and all its members are then 
recommended *¢ strongly to temporal Princes and Lords, to Arch- 
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‘bishops and Bishops, and to all persons in authority, who are ex- 
« horted and conjured not only to suffer them to remain unmolested, 
‘ but to see that they are treated with all kindness and charity.’ 

The Bull is then directed to be inviolably ‘ observed in all future 
‘time, and that it shall never be submitted to the judgment or 
‘revision of any judge, with whatever power he may be clothed, 
‘ declaring null and void any encroachment on those regulations 
‘ either knowingly or from ignorance.’ ‘The Bull of Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. who abolished the Order, is then expressly abrogated — 
and it is lastly stated that ‘if any one shall attempt, by an audaci- 
* ous temerity, to infringe or oppose any part of that ordinance, he 
‘ will thereby incur the indignation of Almighty God and of the 
* Holy Apostles.’ 

The publication of this bull was followed by an Act ordaining 
the restitution of the funds which were the patrimony of the Jesuits, 
and making compensations for their confiscated property. 

It was sought to render the above measure palatable to the Bri- 
tish Public by a labored vindication of the Order which appeared 
(together with a copy of the bull) in‘one of our newspapers which 
has the most extensive circulation. In this apology the measure is 
stated to ‘ promise more for the future good of Europe than any 
‘ event of the last twenty years. Europe is represented as ‘ owing 
* infinitely more than half its civilization to the Popes.’ Clement 
XIV. is called ¢ a weak and imbecile prelate who was partly flatter- 
‘ed and partly menaced into an act of self-destruction in the 
‘ abolition of HIs BEST BULWARK THE SOCIETY OF THE JESUITS.” 
It is then affirmed that ‘ the Romish Church has had ample rea- 
© son to repent this unfortunate concession, for HAD THE SOCIETY OF 
€ JESUITS REMAINED, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ALL ITS 
‘ EXCESSES WOULD NEVER HAVE OCCURRED. (A negative, by the 
way, which perhaps the friends of the Society would have some 
trouble to prove.) The Order is then described as a body of men, 
‘ set apart for the propagation and defence of their religion, who 
‘ (whilst other monastics confine themselves to solitary devotion, 
¢ and ascetic exercises) inform their minds with learning, and being 
‘ thus fit for the business of life, go forth adapted to every condition 
‘ to which they may be called.’ It is added that ‘a man who thus. 
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* unites religion and learning, should be able to confer the greatest 
¢ blessings upon a kingdom, and that ALTHOUGH SUCH TALENTS 
‘ HAVE BEEN ABUSED TO THE WORST PURPOSES, AND HAVE THUS 
¢ BEEN ONLY THE INCREASED MEANS OF MISCHIEF,’ (no mean 
admission I apprehend) ¢ yet that it is a very vulgar error to ar- 
¢ gue against the use from the abuse.’ There then follows a panegy, 
ric on the protection afforded to ¢ learned men and their writings 
* by the convents,’ although it is not clear how this can redound to the 
honor of those who were not monastics. It is further stated 
‘ as natural to expect, that even the clergy themselves should par- 
© take of the errors and ignorance of the dark ages, and very unfair 
* to object to the priesthood of the present day what was the charac- 
‘ter of the priesthood formerly; the vices and follies in question 
‘having been those of the age and not of their order.’ This de- 
fence is closed by a declaration that ¢ the Order has been most 
¢ heavily slandered by those who were inferior to them in every good 
¢ talent ;’ and the following question is put in conclusion, ¢ are not 
¢ the enemies of the Jesuits, enemies of our religion in every form?’ 
an enquiry which leaves no doubt of the apologist having been 
of the same religion as the Jesuits themselves. 

The object of the following pages is to examine the propriety of 

' extending papal patronage and protestant protection to this order of 
men, who are now establishing themselves in our own empire, and 
who find advocates in our own press.—It may perhaps appear from 
the enquiry that the crimes of the Order are fundamental, and not 
accidental—that those crimes are not to be charged on ¢ the age’ in 
which they florished, but are inseparably connected with their 
Own corrupt principles, and that the same crimes must therefore 
again be necessarily developed, by the same principles being again 

brought into action. — 




















A BRIEF ACCOUNT, 


ec. §e. 


Tue revival of the Order of Jesuits by the pfesent Pope, after 
it had been totally abolished by a predecessor of his (Clement 
XIV.), on the earnest entreaties, be it remembered, not of Pro- 
testant, but even of Catholic Sovereigns, as utterly incompatible 
with the existence of civil society, appears to be an event of no 
ordinary importance, and I cannot but feel considerable surprise at 
the apathy and indifference which are manifested on the subject by 
the States of Europe in general, and by this country in particular. 
At a period when we are informed that greater light and liberality 
prevail in the world than were once found in it,—when we are 
assured that although the creed of Catholicism is unchanged and 
unchangeable, yet that her practice is entirely altered, and that 
we have nothing to fear from the conduct of her professors either 
in or out of power,—at this precise period it is that we find an 
order with whose nefarious practices all Europe rung, and against 
whose continued existence all Europe protested, re-established by 
the present Head of the Romish Church, and entering with all 
its characteristic spirit upon the discharge of its various functions. 
The object which I propose to myself, is to show that among the 
important subjects for which this country has a right to 
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look for protection to its Parliament, as the natural guardian of its inst 
religious and political liberties, there is perhaps none which stands tab! 
out more prominently, which is pregnant with greater danger to Ch 
this nation, or calls for more prompt remedies on the part of its of | 
Legislature, than the revival of the Order of Jesuits. 1 intend to pli 
give a summary of the history of this Order, to furnish some the 
historical evidences in support of its correctness, and to make a - 
few observations upon the whole. | 
The original plan which the founder of the Order (Ignatius La 
Loyola) formed of its constitution and laws, was suggested, as he = 
gave out, and as his followers still teach, by the immediate inspi- g° 
ration of Heaven. But notwithstanding this high pretension, his wi 
design met at first with violent opposition. Pope Paul IIL, to = 
whom Loyola applied for the sanction of his authority to confirm sh 
the institution, referred his petition to a committee of Cardinals. fat 
‘They represented the establishment to be unnecessary, as well as , + 
dangerous, and Paul refused to graut his approbation of it. At = 
last Loyola removed all his scruples by an offer which it was im- ¢' 
possible for any Pope to resist. He proposed that, besides the V 
three yows of poverty, of chastity, and monastic obedience, P 

which are common to all the orders of regulars, the members of 
t 


his society should take a fourth vow of unconditional obedience to 
the Pope, binding themselves to go whithersoever he should com- « 
mand for the service of religion, and without requiring any thing 
from the Holy See for their support. At a time when the papal 
authority had received such a shock by the revolt of so many 
nations from the Romish Church ; at a time when every part of 
the popish system was attacked with so much violence and success, 
the acquisition of a body of men, thus peculiarly devoted to 
the See of Rome, and whom it might set in opposition to all its 
enemies, was an object of the highest consequence. Paul instantly 
perceiving this, confirmed the institution of the Jesuits by his 
bull in 1540,—granted the most ample privileges to the Members 
of the Society, and appointed Loyola to be the first General of 
the Order. The event fully justified his discernment, in expect- 
ing such beneficial cousequences to the See of Rome frgm this 
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institution. In less than half a century, the Society obtained es- 
tablishments in every country that adhered to the Roman Catholic 
Church ; its power and wealth increased amazingly; the number 
of its members became great; their character as wellas accom- ' 
plishments were still greater; and the Jesuits were celebrated by 
the friends and dreaded by the enemies of the Romish faith, as the 
most able and enterprising order in the church. 
The constitution and laws of the society were perfected by 
Lainez and Aquaviva, the two Generals who succeeded Loyola ; 
men far superior totheir master in abilities and in the science of 
government. They framed that system of profound and artful policy 
which distinguishes the order, while ihe large infusion of religious 
ardor and enthusiasm, which are mingled with its regulation, 
should be imputed to Loyola, its founder. To Lainez, in particu- 
jar, are ascribed the Secreta Monita, or secret instructions of the 
order, which were not made public till about the close of the 17th 
century, and an edition of which in the original Latin, with an En- 
glish translation in the opposite page, was dedicated to Sir Robert 
Walpole in 1722. These secret instructions are now difficult to 
procure, and are therefore by no means sufficiently known. 
Many circumstances concurred in giving a peculiarity of character 
to the order of the Jesuits, and in forming the members, not only 
to take greater part in the affairs of the world than any other body 
of monks, but to acquire superior influence in the conduct of 
them. 
The primary object of almost all the monastic orders is ¢o separ 
rate men from the world, and from any concern in its affairs. In 
the solitude and silence of the cloister, the monk is called to work 
out his own salvation by extraordinary acts of mortification and pie- 
ty. He is dead tothe world, and ought not to mingle in its trans- 
actions. He can be of no benefit to mankind, but by his exam- 
ple and prayers. On the contrary, the Jesuits are taught to consi- 
der themselves as formed for action. ‘They are chosen soldiers, 
bound to exert themselves continually in the sight of God, and of 
the Pope, his vicar on earth. Whatever tends to instruct the igno- 
rant, whatever can be of use to reclaim or oppose the enemies of 
the holy see, is their proper object. ‘That they may have full lei- 
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sure for this active service, they are totally exempted from those 
functions, the performance of which is the chief business of other 
monks. They appear in no processions ; they practise no rigorous 
austerities ; they donot consume ore half of their time in the 
repetition of tedious offices; but they are required to attend to all 
the transactions of the world on account of the influence whichthese 
may have upon the success of the Catholic religion ; they are direct- 
ed to study the dispositions of persons in high rank, and to culti- 
vate their friendship : and by the very constitution as well as genius 
ef the order, a spirit of action and intrigue is infused into all its 
members. 

As the object of the society of Jesuits differed from that of the 
other monastic orders, there was no less diversity in the form of 
ats government. ‘The other orders are to be considered as volunta- 
ry associations, in which whatever affects the whole body is regula- 
ted by the common suffrage of all its members. The executive 
power is vested in the persons placed at the head of each convent, 
or of the whole society; the legislative authority resides in the 
community. Affairs of moment relating to particular convents are 
determined in conventual chapters ; such as respect the whole order 
are considered in general congregations. But Loyola, knowing the 
value of implicit obedience, ordained that the government of his order 
should be peculiarly monarchical. A General chosen for life by 
deputies from the several provinces, possessed power that was su- 
prem and independent, extending to every person and to every 
case. He, by his sole authority, nominated provincials, rectors, and 
every other officer employed in the government of the society, and 
could remove them at pleasure. In him was vested the sovereign 
administration of the revenues and funds of the order. Every 
member belonging to it was at his disposal ; and by his uncontrolla- 
ble mandate, he could impose on them any task, or employ them 
in what service soever he pleased. ‘To his commands they were re- 
quired to yield not only outward obedience, but to resign up to him 
the inclinations of their own wills, and the sentiments of their own 
understandings. ‘They were to listen to his injunctions, as if they 
had been uttered by Christ -himself. Under his direction they 
were to be only passive instruments, like clay in the hands of the 
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potter, or mere machines incapable of resistance. Sucha singular 
form of policy could not failto impress its character on all the 
members of the Order, and to give a peculiar force toall its opera- 
tions. There is not in the annals of mankind any example of such 
a perfect despotism exercised, be it observed, not over monks shut 
up in the cells of a convent, but over men, dispersed among all the 
nations of the earth. 

As the constitutions of the order vest in the General such abso- 
lute dominion over all its members, they carefully provide for his 
being perfectly informed with respect to the character and abilities 
of his subjects. Every novice who offers himself as a candidate for 
entering into the Order, is obliged to manifest his conscience to the 
superior, or a person appointed by him: and is required not only to 
confess his sins and defects, but to discover the inclinations, the 
passions, and the bent of his soul. This manifestation must be 
renewed every six months. The society, not satisfied with pene- 
trating in this manner into the inmost recesses of the heart, directs 
each member to observe the words and actions of the novices : they 
are constituted spies upon their conduct, and are bound to disclose 
every thing of importance concerning them to the superior. In 
order that this scrutiny into their character may be as complete as 
possible, a long noviciate must expire, during which they pass 
through the several gradations of ranks in the society; and they 
must have attained the full age of thirty-three years before they can 
*be admitted to take the final vows by which they become professed 
members. By these various methods, the superiors, under whose 
immediate inspection the novices are placed, acquire a thorough 
knowledge of their disposition and talents. In order thatthe Ge- 
neral, who is the soul that animates and moves the whole society, 
may have under his eye every thing necessary to inform or direct him, 
the provincials and heads of the several houses are obliged to transmit 
to him regular and frequent reports concerning the members under 
their inspection. Inthese they descend into minute details with 
respect to the character of each person, his abilities, natural or ac- 
quired, his temper, his experience in affairs, and the particular de- 
‘partment for which he is best fitted. These reports, when digested 
and arranged, are entered into registers kept for the purpose, that 
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the General may, at one comprehensive view, survey the state of the 
society inevery corner of the earth ; observe the qualifications and 
talents of its members ; and thus select, with perfect information, 
the instruments which his absolute power can employ in any service 
for which he thinks fit to destine them. 

As it was the professed intention of the order of Jesuits to labor 
with unwearied zeal in promoting the salvation of men, this enga- 
ged them of course in many active functions. From their first 
institution, they considered the education of youth as their peculiar 
provinee ; they aimed at being spiritual guides and confessors ; they 
preached frequently in order to instruct the people; they set out as 
Missionaries to convert unbelieving nations. The novelty of the 
institution, as well as the singularity of its objects, procured the 
order many admirers and patrons. ‘The Governors of the Society 
had the address to avail themselves of every circumstance in its 
favor, and in a short time the number as well as the influence of 
its members increased wonderfully. Before the expiration of the 
sixteenth century, the Jesuits had obtained the chief direction of 
the education of youth in every Catholic country in Europe, and an 
influence only second to this in countries not professedly Catholic. 
They had become the confessors of almost all its monarchs; a 
function of no small importance in any reign, but under a weak 
Prince, superior even to that of a Minister. They were the spiri- 
tual guides of almost every person eminent for rank or power. 
They possessed the highest degree of confidence and interest with, 
the papal court, as the most zealous and able champions for its au- 
thority. The advantages which anactive and enterprising body of 
men might derive from all these circumstances are obvious. ‘They 
formed the minds of men in their youth. ‘They retained an ascen- 
dancy over them in their advanced years. ‘They possessed at differ- 
ent periods the dircction cf the most considerable Courts in Eurcpe, 
They mingled in all affairs. They took part in every intrigue and 
revolution. The General, by means of the extensive intelligence 
which he receiyed, could regulate the operations of the Order with 
the most perfect discernment ; and by means of his absolute power 
could carry them on with the utmost vigor and effect. 

Together with the power of the order, its wealth continued to 
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increase. Various expedients were devised for eluding the obliga- 
tion of the vow of poverty. ‘The Order acquired ample possessions 
in every Catholic country ; and by the number as well as magni- 
ficence of its public buildings, together with the value of its pro- 
petty moveable and real, it vied with the most opulent of the mo- 
nastic fraternities. Besides the sources of wealth common to all 
the regular clergy, the Jesuits possessed one which was peculiar to 
themselves. Under pretext of promoting the success of their 
missions, and of facilitating the support of their missionaries, they 
obtained a special license from the Court of Rome to trade with the 
nations whom they professed to convert. In consequence of this, 
they engaged in an extensive and lucrative commerce both in the 
East and West Indies. They opened warehouses in different parts 
of Europe, in which they vended their commodities. Not satisfied 
with trade alone, they imitated the example of other commercial 
societies, and aimed at obtaining settlements. They acquired pos- 
session accordingly of a large and fertile province in the southern 
continent of America and reigned as sovereigns over some hundred 
thousand sulyects. 

The vast influence which the order of Jesuits acquired by all 
these different means, was constantly exerted with the most perni- 
cious effect. Such was the tendency of that discipline observed 
by the Society in forming its members, and such the fundamental 
maxims in its constitution, that every Jesuit was taught to regard 
the interest of the order as the capital object to which every consi- 
deration was tobe sacrificed. This spirit of attachment to their 
order, the most ardent perhaps that ever influenced any body of men, 
is the characteristic principle of the Jesuits, aud serves as a key to 
the genius of their policy, as well as the peculiarities in their senti- 
ments and conduct. 

As it was essential to the objects of the society, that its members 
should possess an ascendancy over persons of high rank or of great 
power; the desire of acquiring and preserving such a direction of 
their conduct with greater facility, led the Jesuits to propagate a 
system of relaxed and pliant morality, which accommodates itself to 
the passions of men, which justifies their vices, which tolerates 
their imperfections, which authorises ‘almost every action that the 
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most audacious or erafty politician would wish to perpettate : their 
great and leading maxim having uniformly been, that the end sanc« 
tifed the means ; in other words that it was lawful to do evil, that 
good might come. 

As the prosperity of the Order was intimately connected with 
the preservation of the papal authority, the Jesuits, influenced by 
the same principle of attachment to the interests of their Society, 
have been the most zealous patrons of those doctrines which tend 
to exalt ecclesiastical power, on the ruins of civil government. They 
have attributed to the court of Rome, a jurisdiction as extensive and 
absolute as was claimed by the most presumptuous pontiffs in the 
dark ages. They have contended for the entire independence of 
ecclesiastics on the civil magistrates. They have published such 
tenets concerning the duty of opposing Princes who were enemies to 
the Catholic faith as countenanced the most atrocious crimes, and 
tended to dissolve all the ties which connect sulyects with their rulers. 

As the order derived both reputation and authority from the zeal 
with which it stood forth in defence of the Romish church against 
the attacks of the Reformers, its members, proud of this distinc- 
tion, have considered it as their peculiar function to combat the opi- 
nions and to check the progress of the Protestants. They have 
made use of every art,and have employedevery weapon, against them- 
‘They have set themselves in opposition to every gentle or tole- 
rating measure in their favor. They have incessantly stirred up 
against them all the rage of ecclesiastical and civil persecution. 

Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ventured to teach 
the same pernicious doctrines, and have held opinions equally in- 
consistent with the order and happiness of civil society ; but they, 
from reasons which are obvious, have either delivered such opinions 
with greater reserve, or have propagated them with less success. 
Whoever recollects the events which happened in Europe during 
the two centuries of their existence, will find that the Jesuits may 
justly be considered as responsible for most of the pernicious 
effects arising from that corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from 
those extravagant tenets concerning ecclesiastical power, and from 
that intolerant spirit, which were the disgrace of the Church of 
Rome throughout that period, and which brought so many cala- 
mities upon civil society. 
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Such were the laws, the polity, and genius of this formidable 
Order ; of which, however, a perfect knowledge has only been 

attained of late. Europe had observed for two centuries the 

ambition and power of the Order. But while it felt many fatal 

effects of these, it could not fully discern the causes to which 

they were to be imputed. It was unacquainted with many of the 

singular-regulations in the political constitution of the Jesuits, 

which formed the enterprizing spirit of intrigue that distinguished 

its members, and elevated the body itself to such a height of 
power. It was a fundamental maxim with the Jesuits from their 
first institution, not to publish the rules of their order. These 
they kept concealed as an impenctrable mystery. They never 
communicated them to strangers, nor even to the greater part 
of their own members. ‘They refused to produce them when 
required by Courts of Justice; and by a strange solecism in 
policy, the eivil power in different countries authorized or 
connived at the establishment of an order of men whose con- 
stitution and laws were concealed with a solicitude which alone 
was a good reason for having excluded them. During the pro- 
secutions which were carried on against them in Portugal and 
France, the Jesuits were so inconsiderate as to produce thé 
mysterious volumes of their institute. By the aid of these au- 
thentic records, the principles of their government may be deli- 
neated, and the sources of their power investigated, with a degree 
of certainty and precision, which, previous to that event, it was 
impossible to attain. 

The pernicious effects of the spirit and constitution of this 
order rendered it early obnoxious to some of the principal powers 
in Europe, and gradually brought on its downfal. The Emperor 
Charles V. saw it expedient to check its progress in his dominions: 
it was expelled in England by the proclamation of James I. in 
1604; in Venice, in 1606; in Portugal, in 1759; in France, 
in 1764; in Spain, and Sicily, in 1767: and totally suppressed 
and abolished by Pope Clement XIV. in 1773." 

I proceed to the production of a few of the proofs which 
serve to establish the above summary, premising only that the 
mass of evidence from which the following facts are taken must 


* The above Summary does not wholly lay claim to originality, but has 
already been before the public, with some vatiations. 
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be consulted for itself, before any adequate idea can be formed 
of the evils of the institution; and FIRST, AS TO THE cox- 
STITUTION AND RULES OF THE sociETY. ‘These may be 
gathered from the volumes enumerated in « Libri Instituti Socie- 
tatis Jesu,” published by the Jesuits at Antwerp in 1635, 
particularly from « Constitutiones Societatis cum examine et 
declarationibus” in that list, and from their own account of 
themselves printed in their College at Prague, and presented to 
the Parliament of Paris in 1757, entitled «¢ Institutum Socie- 
tatis Jesu auctoritate Congregationis 18.” It is here seen that 
the whole Society forms one universa! monarchy, of which 
the General is. the absolute head, a form of government which 
Pope Gregory XIV. by his bull in 1591 commends and confirms. 
The unlimited power of the General, and his ample means cf 
informing himself en all that passes, have already been noticed. 
He possesses entire control over the person, conduct, fortune, 
and conscience of cvery member: he can dispense his Order 
from the three first vows, in spite of the Pope, and from the 
fourth vow of obedience to the Pope, when he sees fit; he 
alone directs the classification, elects the Professors, superintends 
all the Colleges, Universities, Houses, and Missions; is the 
sole administrator of the property of the Society; decides with- 
out Chapters or judicial forms, and independently of other powers, 
a privilege confirmed by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582; changes 
the constitutions at his discretion, challenges unqualified obedience, 
dismisses whom he will, and when he will, acknowledges no 
authority above him, spiritual or temporal, decides all controversies 
which can arise, makes contracts without the privity of the 
community, dissolves all engagements, and nullifies all acts which 
he disapproves. It is to him, and not to God, that the third and 
fourth classes make their vows; he may lawfully restrain by secret 
instructions the powers which he gives publicly, and revoke 
whatever may be done under his express orders; he is the sole 
judge in his own cause and can be cited before no tribunal; 
every member, though a Bishop, or a Pope, is absolutely bound by 
the Society and amenable to its General. Of the members 
there are four classes: the first consists of noviciates or probationers, 
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the secorid of approved disciples, the third of coadjutors, and the 
fourth of professors of all the four vows. No member can by 
the laws of the Society have an opinion of his own, as opposed 
to the General, but must pay the most blind obedience to his 
commands. The Society as a body gives authenticity to all 
comments and explanations of its constitutions, and has prisons in- 
dépendent of the secular authority in which refractory members 
are put to death; a right which Larnez obtained for them; the 
dress of the Order may be laid aside by all the classes and any 
other assumed ; the Society binds other bodies and individuals to 
itself without being bound itself. It may lawfully receive men 
of all religions, and M. de Vallory, ambassador from France to 
Prussia, records the singular fact of a Lutheran merchant at 
Hamburgh, honestly refusing to become a Freemason, alledging 
as a reason that he should be compelled to reveal whatever secret 
it might contain to a Jesuit who was his confessor. 

The Jesuits claimed exemption from tithes undera bull of 
Gregory XIII. who was blindly devoted to them, they also claimed 
to be exempt from the sacred office as a matter of obligation, and 
refused to pray incommon, In matters both of faith and practice, 
its members are bound to obey the society and not the church : 
indeed they have invariably opposed episcopacy in the four quarters 
of the world, and claimed to be independant of it. They have 
repeatedly attacked the right of ecclesiastical chapters and the 
decrees of general councils, especially that of Trent, although 
they ‘were represented there by two of their principals, one of 
whom was Larnez their general. In fact, notwithstanding their 
vow of papal obedience, the society is by its constitution subject 
fo no authority temporal or spiritual, when it interferes with its 
own interests, but is wholly exempt from the laws and authority 
of Popes, Bishops, or Kings, when they oppose it, to all of whom 
it has, on such occasions, publicly refused obedience; especially 
to Popes Clement VIII. IX. X. XI. XII. and XIV. Popes 
Benedict XIII. and XIV. and Innocent X. XI. XII. and 
XII. the last of whom was universally understood to have been 
poisoned by the Jesuits, against whom he was meditating some 
strong measures. It appropriates to and unites in itself, the 
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rights and privileges of all other societies, past, present and even 
future, although the last position involves an absurdity in terms. 
It claims supremacy over all other bodies, and may annul their 
privileges as belonging only to itself. Its vow of poverty is 
the same fallacy as that of papal obedience, since it can lawfully 
collect the largest wealth both real and personal, and has ever 
done so. One peculiar object of the Society is to direct and aid 
the operations of the Inquisition where it exists, and to exer- 
cise its several functions secretly in countries where it is not 
established, particularly with reference to the government of 
those countries; and one of the first acts of Xavier on landing at 
Goa, was to establish the Inquisition there : an institution whose 
great object we know to be the discovery and punishment of 
heretics, or as we should call them, protestants, and which the 
same Pope who has revived the Order of Jesuits has therefore with 
perfect consistency reestablished. In addition to the recognized 
laws of the Society, a sketch of the Secreta Monita should here 
be given, but as it would interrupt the course of the narration, 
I have thrown it into an Appendix. 

Seconp. THE MISERIES ARISING IN ALL COUNTRIES FROM 
THEIR SECULAR SPIRIT, CRUEL PERSECUTIONS, AND RESTLESS 
INTRIGUES, WILL APPEAR FROM THEIR CONDUCT WHEREVER 
THEY HAVE BEEN TOLERATED, AND FROM THE PUBLIC EX- 
PRESSIONS WHICH HAVE FOLLOWED ON THE PART OF THE 
mnjuRED. In Portugal where they were first received, they 
became the entire directors of that Court, which for a long series 
of years delivered to them the consciences of its princes and 
the education of its people, overwhelmed them with riches 
and honors, endowed rich Colleges for them, gave them up its 
most celebrated Universities, and granted them the largest privi- 
leges ; they abused the confidence of those misguided monarchs 
both in Portugal and Spain who trusted them most, deprived them 
of their truest subjects, disposed of the most valuable appoint- 
ments to their own creatutes, and overturned the schools in 
Portugal to forward their own views; indeed so important was 
education to them, that when at one time driven from France, 
they collected its youth at Dole in Franche Comté to educate it. 
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It was Portugal which opened the door for their missions, and 
gave them establishments in Asia, Africa, and America, enabling 
them thus to accomplish their grand object of founding a temporal 
monarchy : in vain, for ages, did the cries of the oppressed reach 
the Court of Lisbon; in vain did even Rome herself protest 
against the enormities of her own children; all gave way before 
the superior power and craft of the Jesuits; they usurped the 
sovereignty of Paraguay, and resisted the lawful forces of the 
Kings of Portugal and Spain who claimed it. When Joseph of Portu+ 
gal could no longer shut his eyes to facts, with which every quarter 
of the world rung, he ordered their expulsion, and the consequence 
was that two conspiracies of the Jesuits against himself and_ his 
whole family followed. Long before this they had supplanted 
Anthony, King of Portugal, and transferred his Crown to the 
King of Spain, compelling him to take refuge in Terceras, one 
of the Azores, where they excited a revolt against him and be- 
headed 80 Frenchmen, and hung 500 Friars for maintaining his 
rights. The cruelties of Xavier, who was sent from Portugal 
to the East Indies, are two well known to require notice; while, 
in the West Indies, the slavery in which they held the Indians of 
Paraguay and Uraguay, and the atrocities they exercised there 
are equally well established. If Rome was the nursery, Paris was the 
cradle, of the Jesuits, and perhaps no city has smarted more from 
fostering them. The great pretext of the league in France was 
to defend Catholicism against Calvinism; but it was, in fact, a 
conspiracy of the Jesuits, with the sanction of Pope Sixtus Vth, 
to disturb the succession of the French throne in favor of the 
Cardinal Bourbon, a creature of their own; and they are, in the 
judgment of the best historians, the authors of all the miseries 
and horrors which desolated France in consequence. The Pope 
omitted no exertion, sending Cardinal Cajetan into France as his 
legate, and assigning him for advisers the Jesuits Bellarmine and 


‘Tyrrius, with orders to prevent the election of any Protestant 


King in France; and it was the same Pope who joined the 
league of the King of Spain against England. 

The Jesuits College, at Paris, was proved to be the great focus 
of the seditions and treasons, which then disturbed both the state 
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and the nation; and the ruler of the Jesuits was President of the 
Council of Sixteen which sat there, and gave the impulse to the 
leagues formed in that city, and throughout France. Matthieu 
and Auger, both Jesuits, were confegsors of Henry III. of France, 
Auger sought to engage him in the league, and openly boasted that 
*« it was to some purpose that he had felt that monarch’s pulse, 
and taken the gauge of his conscience.” Matthieu was called 
* the Courier of the league,” from his frequent journies between 
Rome and Paris, at that fatal period, and the Pope supported 
the leaguers by his money and influence: the result of that 
league was the overthrow of Henry III. whose assassin was 
undoubtedly instigated by the Jesuits. In the three month 
that Paris was besieged, it was supposed that 100,000 perished 
by famine and war in resisting Henry IV. 

The Jesuits were incessantly embroiled with the French 
clergy, and those quarrels were a fertile source of half the 
affictions of France, both in the church and state, for nearly 
two centuries. The Parliaments and Universities of France 
were also engaged in incessant controversies with them, and 
not unfrequently with the monarchs who favored them, to the 
utter interruption of national concord and private peace. If 
we turn to Germany and the neighbouring Principalities, we shall 
find the Jesuits abhorred wherever they were known. Lamorman, 
the Jesuit, was the Confessor of the Emperor Ferdinand EH. whose 
confidence he abused. The Bishop of Augsburgh was divested 
by the Jesuits of his right of visiting the University of Dillingen : 
they appropriated to the Society the richest benefices in Germany, 
particularly those of the Monasteries of St. Benedict and St. 
Bernard. Catherine of Austria reposed her confidence in them, 
and was supplanted by them. Complaints, the most affecting, 
issued from Vienna ; and scarcely less striking were presented 
to the Archduke of Austria by the States of Styria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola. Bavaria uttered the loudest groans; and Liege 
was not a silent sufferer. In Poland (especially at Cracow the 
capital) their excesses were as revolting as elsewhere; and their 
cruelties to the Protestants at Thorn will never be forgotten. 
Sigismund III., of Poland, was himself a Jesuit. They were 
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expelled from Abyssinia because, as the decree states, “ they med- 
dled with affairs of state.” In Japan, whence they were banished, 
in 1587, they were accused by the Emperor, that “ under pretence 
of teaching the way of salvation, they had united his subjects 
against himself, and taught them treason instead of religion :” and 
Collado says, that **the consequence of their conduct, in Japan, 
was that Christianity itself was abolished there, as well as an 
order which gave such a distorted view of it.” They were 
expelled from Malta, in the 17th century, because, among”other 
abuses, they obtained the monopoly of corn, and starved the 
island; and from Cochin, because they sought to engross the 
pearl fishery. In China they possessed such an influence over 
the mind of the Emperor Cham, as to enjoy the power of life 
and death under him, the disposal of civil offices, and of the 
crows itself ; and it was in his reign, they murdered the Cardinal 
de Tournon who was sent out. 

In America and Asia alike their cruelties outraged humanity, 
and the affecting account of Palafox when writing to the King of 
Spain and the Pope, will shew, that, in defiance of all restraint, and 
without respect either to regal or episcopal authority, they had 
carried devastation and bloodshed wherever they went. 

It is stated in the edict for their banishment from Bohemia, in 
1618, that « they had incited assassins to murder kings, interfered 
with affairs of state, and been the authors of all the miseries of Bohe- 
mia.” Indeed the severe persecution raised by them against the 
Protestants at Prague, hardly yields to any single persecution of pa- 
ganism, and it was merely to obtain the property of its victims. 
The proclamation of the Duchy of Bouillon, in the Low Coun- 
tries, may also be consulted, as well as that of Brabant. The States 
of Venice ejected them after a patient endurance of the worst of 
evils, and publicly protested against them : at Chambery, they were 
forbidden to educate youth: and Victor Amadeus, the King of 
Sardinia, issued a similar prohibition, a line of conduct which forms 
a striking contrast with that of the present King of Sardinia, who, 
from late intelligence, has recalled the Order and means to establish 
a college and noviciate at Turin, which facts assume greater impor- 
tance from the circumstance of the whole state of Genoa being un- 
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derstood to have been lately ceded to this monarch. At Constanti- 
nople their conduct excited the greatest commotions, where they 
raised a persecution against Christianity itself to further their own 
purposes, and the like at Naxia in the Archipelago. In Russia, 
generally, their conduct was indefensible, especially at Riga. ‘They 
were at length expelled from Moscow, the capital of Moscovy, whose 
Grand Duke they deposed, with great bloodshed, for a creature of 
theirown. Their excesses throughout Italy, particularly in Genoa, 
can only be adverted to; nor can more be said of their operations 
in Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, and Flanders generally. 

The great object of the cruel persecution of the Protestants in 
Savoy, was the confiscation of their property in order to endow the 
Colleges of the Jesuits, who were at once the plotters and actors in 
that frightful tragedy, under Zainez their general, and with the 
sanction of the Pope, who, himself, instigated Emanuel, the Duke 
of Savoy, (himself a Jesuit) to persecute his subjects, and supplied 
him with money for the purpose ; the horrors of that dreadful car- 
nage extended to Switzerland, and the Jesuit Possevin marched at 
the head of the Catholic forces. (See De Thou.) 

With respect to the atrocities of the Duke of Alva against the 
Protestants in the Low Countries, there can be xo doubt that the 
Jesuits had their share in them; but as historians are divided as to 
the amount of that share, it must be left to themselves, and to those 
who were not of their Order to divide the responsibility between 
them. The Jesuits were favoured by the Dukes of Guise, under 
Francis II.; they publicly boasted of the friendship of Catherine 
de Medicis, who, indeed, espoused their cause with the greatest 
warmth, and under whose immediate eye and influence the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew is known to have been planned and ex- 
ecuted. Louis XIV. had three Jesuit confessors, Annat, La 
Chaize, and Le Tellior, and this may help to explain that foul act 
of his reign, the revocation of the edict of Nantz. Annat grossly 
abused his confidence in the affair of the Formulary. The Journal 
of Orsane, and a Memoir of Cardinal de Noailles, leave no doubt 
of this monarch having himself taken the four vows of the Jesuits. 
In furtherance of their objects, the Jesuits have had clandestine 
printing presses in almost all the countries where they have been 
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received. With respect to their boasted missions, these had no 
other ebject than their own enrichment, and the extension of their 
Society. By seeking only their own aggrandizement, and exciting 
public disturbances, they rendered Christianity utterly odious in the 
vast empire of Japan ; while their enormities in China Proper have 
taught a caution there which operates to this hour. It was, per- 
haps, the alliance of commerce with those missions, which at once 
rendered them the most fertile source of their wealth, and of their 
profligacy ; and the commerce of Christians has therefore since 
been a source of alarm, where it ought only to have ensured con- 
fidence and esteem. 

Third. I would next advert to their infamous practices in 
attempting the lives of sovereigns hostile to their views. The reign 
of Queen Elizabeth affords a succession of their plots: Parsons 
and Campion the Jesuits first stirred up sedition and revolt. The 
latter, with Sherwin and Bryant, were convicted on the clearest 
evidence in 1581. Parsons, who escaped to Rome, never ceased 
for eighteen years to libel the first personages of England, and dis- 
turb the public tranquillity : his intercepted letters prove his activity 
in the invasion intended forus, and he strove to excite partizans in 
England to favor the attempt, invariably representing the Queen as 
an usurper and an heretic. In 1584 Parri was executed, who con- 
fessed that he had been instigated first by Palmioa Jesuit at Venice, 
afterwards by the Jesuits at Lyons, and finally by those of Paris, 
to assassinate the Queen, the last of whom took his confession, 
and gave him the sacrament on his devoting himself to that act. 
Crichton a Jesuit who had been trying in Scotland, in vain, to en- 
gage the King with the Pope and King of Spain to dethrone Eli- 
zabeth, persuaded Bousse (who was an agent of Spain in distr 
buting money in Scotland) to assassinate her, but without effect. 
The Parliament in 1585 passed an Act forbidding all persons to 
harbour Jesuits. Elizabeth wrote with her own hand to Henry III. 
of France, after the conspiracy against her life, informing him that 
the Jesuits had contrived it, « who,” says she, ‘ hold it meritorious 
to killa sovereign whom the Pope has deposed,” and she then 
warns him against them, and he would have done well if he had 
observed her caution. 
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- Garnett landed here in 1585, with the title of Provincial of the 
English Jesuits: he frequently passed under different names ; his 
first object was to forward the attempts of the King of Spain, who 
in concert with Pope Sixtus V. fitted out the grand Armada, con- 
sisting of one hundred and fifty large ships, of which scarcely forty 
ever revisited Spain; this failing, the Jesuits had recourse to other 
acts of treason, and it was observed by the judges on Garnett’s 
trial, that from the arrival of the Jesuits in England, they had let 
few years pass in which they had not undertaken some new con- 
spiracy tending to the ruin of the kingdom. Qn the 18th Oct. 
1591, Elizabeth published her famous declaration against the Je- 
suits, in which, after describing at length the designs of Spain and 
Rome, she says that she has « the most undoubted information’ 
that the Jesuits form the nests and lurking places of those who are 
in rebellion against her person and government, that their General 
had himself been to Spain and armed its King against her, that 
Parsons who taught among them and was the General of the English 
seminary at Rome had done the same, and that the Jesuits as a So- 
ciety, had been the life and soul of the armies which had been rai- 
sed against England.” In 1592, Patrick Cullen at the instigation 
of Holt, a Jesuit, from whom he had first received absolution and 
the »sacrament, came to England to assassinate Elizabeth. He be- 
gan by dispersing a book written hy Creswell the Jesuit to prove 
that it was permitted by the law and acceptable to God to remove 
princes hostile to the Romish Church. ‘This failing, Holt in 1594 
raised a new conspiracy, and confessed and gave the sacrament to 
the assassins, some of whom being discovered suffered punishment. 
In 1595, the Jesuit Walpole employed Squire for the same purpose, 
preparing him in the same way, all which was first proved, and 
then confessed by Squire himself. 

In 1598 the Jesuits under the sanction of ‘Cardinal Cajetan (en- 
titled the Protector of the Catholic religion in England) sought to 
bring the Catholic Church in England under Blackwell a Jesuit, 
with the title of Arch-priest, and under deputies of their own 
choice, to the subversion of the Catholic episcopacy, to which at- 
tempt the English clergy opposed themselves, and grievous divisions 
were the consequence. The English seminary at Rome, from 
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which this project emanated, was founded by the famous Cardinal 
Allen, ar English Jesuit, and its object was the training of students 
who might pass over into England; oppose heresy, and foment di- 
vision. In 1601, Winter and Tesmond the Jesuits, were sent to 
Spain by Garnett, the English Provincial. The king at the request, 
and by the intrigues of Cresswell the Jesuit, engaged to raise an 
army against England, and to give three millions, with which Gar- 
nett might excite revolt in the interior (a worthy office for an eccle- 
siastical provincial!). Garnett obtained two bulls, one addressed to 
the clergy and the other to the people, in which the Queen was 
called by opprobrious names, and it was ordered that, in case of 
her death, noone should be proclaimed who would not both tolerate 
Popery, and also swear to protect it with all his power. The 
Queen by her proclamation of 15th Nov. 1602, says that “« the 
Jesuits had fomented the plots against her person, excited her sub- 
jects to revolt, provoked foreign princes to compass her death, en- 
gaged in all affairs of state, and by their language and writings had 
undertaken to dispose of her crown.” 

In a memorial presented to the Pope in this reign, and preserved 
by de Thou, it is said that « their political ambition had set a price 
upon kingdoms, and put up crowns to sale, that they had libelled 
the magistracy, written seditious letters, and published many 
volumes against the legitimate succession of the throne.” 

Lucius enumerates five separate conspiracies of the Jesuits against 
James I. before he had reigned.a year, and the King in his own 
proclamation of 22d February 1604, does the same, and names 
the Jesuits who fomented them. 

That the Jesuits were the soul of the Gunpowder Plot no man 
can doubt, who consults either the « Actio in proditores” drawn up 
by our own Judges, the « State Trials” of that time, the history 
of De Thou, or the Jesuites criminels de Leze Majesté. It is by 
these documents incontestably proved, that the conspirators began by 
consulting with Garnett the Superior of the Jesuits, whose decision 
was the great bond of their union, for cementing which the Jesuit 
Gerard confessed them, gave them the sacrament, and administered 
the most solemn oath; that they were then consigned to the care 
of Tesmond the Jesuit, who directed them, and prevented them: 
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from going back; that while the plot was in progress, Garnett 
consulted with Baudouin a brother Jesuit in the Low Countries, 
in order that upon the first explosion a descent might be made upon 
England ; that as soon as the plot was detected, Garnett and his 
brother Jesuit Hall, (otherwise Oldcorn) fled; that before they 
were executed they admitted their guilt, although they had at first 
denied all knowledge of it, and that the Jesuits immediately honored 
them with the name of martyrs, although punished for a crime the 
bare recital of which overwhelms us with horror. From Winter’s 
confession it appears that the King was first solicited ** to recal the 
penal laws, and to admit Catholics inta the rank of his other subjects.” 
When Guy Fawkes was examined before the Council, he said, he 
was moved only for religion and conscience sake, denying the King 
to be his lawful sovereign, in respect he wasan heretic.” And Sir 
Everard Digby declared that his « first motive was, not ambition 
or discontent, but the cause of religion which alone, seeing it lay 
at the stake, he resolved to neglect in that behalf his estate, his life, 
his name, his memory, his posterity and all worldly felicity whatso- 
ever.” See State Trials, Vol. 2, p. 187. James in a proclamation 
of 10th June 1610 (given at length by Lucius) again enumerates 
the plots against his life, declares « that Ais parliament had de- 
manded of him the revival and execution of the ancient laws against 
Jesuits and Romish Priests, and that he owed it to his conscience, 
his honor and his safety to comply with their wishes ;” and it is by 
this document of State that he decreed the oath of allegiance which 
the Jesuits shortly after procured to be condemned by the Pope. 
In the time of Charles I. the Jesuits united with the Puritans, Rane 
ters and Seekers, in order to further their object of dividing the na- 
tion for the purpose of bringing in Popery : they preached in the 
pulpits of the Independants, and formed a part of the army which 
overawed the Parliament and forced it to destroy the King. For 
proof on this point I refer to Prynne’s memorable speech in the 
House of Commons, in December 1648, printed at Jength in the 
Parliamentary History of England, and to « Foxes and Firebrands,” 
a work which appeared soon after the civil wars. See also for 
much valuable evidence on the intrigues of the Jesuits through the 
whole reign of CharlesI. Prynne’s « Hidden Works of Darkness” 
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and his «* Rome’s Masterpiece, or the grand conspiracy of the Pope 
and his Jesuitical instruments to re-establish popery in England,” in 
which works it is well known that he produces some very striking, 
and hitherto unanswered, facts to prove that the Protestant massacre 
in Ireland, and the disturbances which followed in England, were to 
be referred to the Jesuits, particularly to Cuneus the Pope’s Nuncio, 
and Cardinal Barberini. In the time of the civil wars Pope Urban 
VIII. transmitted a bull to Stillington, the Vice Provincial of the 
Order of the Jesuits, in which, after setting forth that there was 
then good hope of the revival of the Catholic cause in England, and 
the extinction of the Protestant faith “ wuicu ,” says he, “on 
THE AUTHORITY OF our Hoty Cuarr Is MERE HERESY,” hecom- - 
mands that all good Catholics should be aiding in that war with 
their persons and property, and receive various indulgences, such 
as power of releasing others from purgatory, and of eating fish at 
prohibited times, and if he should be killed, of being placed in the 
martyrology. 

It will be well to consult the important memorial which was 
presented by Parsons the Jesuit, to King James II. for bringing 
in Popery, upon which that misguided Prince acted as long as the 
people of England would permit him; this memorial was printed 
in 1690 by Dr. Gee, Chaplain to King William. As late as the 
reign of George I. we find the Jesuits pursuing the same course, 
and both Houses of the British Parliament reported that the evi- 
dence examined by them on the conspiracy of Plunket and Layer 
had satisfactorily shewn that it had for its object the destruction of 
the King, the subversion of the laws, and the crowning of the 
Popish Pretender, and they state that «Plunket was born at Dub- 
lin, and bred up at the Jesuits’ College at Vienna.” See their 
Report and the whole evidence at length in the State Trials. 

The doctrine of dethroning hostile monarchs was taught and 
acted upon by the Jesuits from their origin : this was called by the 
Abbé Pucelle (in reporting to the Parliament the affair of Jou- 
vency) * the original sin of the Society.” In the Parliament of 
Brittany in 1717, it was stated that this doctrine had been inva- 
riably maintained by the Jesuits and that nothing could induce 

them to change it.” Their fundamental maxim is, that the So- 
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ciety is independent of ‘every person, shall pay no imposts even 
for the national defence, and that the secular powers cannot en- 
force them without pain of excommunication and malediction ; 
that the Pope has power to excommunicate Kings, to free their 
subjects from the oath of allegiance, and to deprive them of their 
sceptres and states; for, being charged by the University of Paris 
with holding this pestilent tenet, they were so far from denying 
it, that in their apology written with great deliberation in 1595, 
by the general advice of the whole Society, entitled « la verité 
défendue,” they stoutly defend it, and say, ‘ If a King employ 
his power to do evil there is no way to bridle and restrain him but 
by superior power, for which cause the sword has been put in 
force against the persons of many kings and in various kingdoms.” 
Now as to what shall be evil in a King, there can be no greater 
in a Jesuit’s eye than his heretical opposition to the Romish faith. 
See on this point Bellarmine the Jesuit in 1 Controv. Lib. 3. 
cap. 5. and also in his tractat. de exemptione cleric. where he 
maintains that all the clergy of the French King’s realm are ex- 
empted from subjection to their secular Prince, the Pope alone 
being their rightful lord. 

Henry III. of France was assassinated by Clement a Jesuit in 
1589. His crime, in the eyes of the Jesuits, had been their expul- 
sion from Bourdeaux, which he had only determined on with 
the advice of his parliament. ‘The Jesuits not only provoked this 
act, but praised it highly both in their public assemblies and writ- 
ings. When Henry IV. was proclaimed, who was then a heretic 
(or Protestant), and who had previously had a narrow escape from 
the Jesuits and the Inquisition (see De Thou), the Jesuits excited 
the general rebellion against him which has already been noticed, 
nor was Paris itself in a situation to acknowledge its greatest and 
best king for five years. ‘The Jesuit Matthieu induced the Coun. 
cil of Sixteen in this interval to sign an absolute cession of the 
kingdom of France to Philip II. of Spain. «In this pestilent 
school,” says the University of Paris, ‘ the three assassins who 
attempted the life of Henry IV., viz. Barriere, Chastel, and Ra- 
vaillac, were trained, all of whom had been previously instructed 
by the Jesuits, Varade, Gueret, Guignard, and d’Aubigny.” Cous 
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drette shews that the Jesuits prepared chambers partially darkened, 
into which the appearances of infernal beings were introduced, and 
contrived other devices by which the minds of their disciples were 
wrought up from the contemplation of scenes of horror to the 
commission of acts of horror. Barriere, when he had resolved to 
assassinate Henry IV., consulted Aubry, a Paris rector (though 
not a Jesuit), who praised him much for his intention, and sent 
him to the Jesuit Varade, who told him it was a holy deed, ex- 
horted him to be firm, to confess and receive the sacrament, and 
then gave him his benediction: he accordingly communicated on 
the next day at the Jesuits’ College, and told his intention to the 
Jesuit Commolet, who said his design was highly pious and meri- 
torious. He was seized at Melin before he had made an actual 
attempt. These facts were published by the University and Par- 
liament of Paris. Chastel was brought up at the Jesuits’ College. 
He admitted that he had been trained by Gueret, one of their 
priests, and had been often in the chambers of meditation; that 
the Jesuits had assured him it was praiseworthy to kill a king who 
was out of the Church, and who therefore ought neither to be 
obeyed nor held for king until the Pope should approve him; 
being asked if this was the common opinion of the Jesuits, he said 
that it was. He failed in his attempt on the King, who, stooping 
at the moment of the blow, received it in his mouth. After this 
attempt the Parliament erected a pillar with an inscription refer- 
ting the attempt to the Society, which is called ‘a school of 
impiety, which inculcated publicly the destruction of kings.” It 
was in the course of the proceedings which followed on this at- 
tempt, that an infamous treatise was found in their College in the 
hand-writing of Guignard, a professor of Jesuits, in which after 
highly extolling the Protestant Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
the murder of Henry III., he says, that “ if their present Nero 
could not be deposed without war, war must be levied, and 
that if that could -not be, that he must be killed.” Ravaillac 
succeeded but too well in his attempt on this unhappy monarch, 
who had Cotton, a Jesuit, for his confessor. He evinced through- 
out his examination, that the act he had committed was an affair 
ofconscience. The University of Paris, as well as the historians 
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of the time, openly refer his crime to the influence and instructions 
of the Jesuits. It was preceded, and as it were prepared, by the 
public sermons of their principal, Commolet, in one of which he 
said, “ we want an Ehud, (the first Regicide mentioned in scrip- 
ture), be he monk, soldier, or shepherd, it signifies not, we want 
an Ehud.” The work of the Jesuit Mariana, ‘ de Rege et Regis 
institutione,” appeared shortly before the King’s murder, wherein 
(among other detestable. maxims) he stiles regicide « a laudable, 
glorious, and heroic act,” and laments that so few devote them- 
selves to such a noble work. Ravaillac on his examination ac- 
cused d’Aubigny the Jesuit, who being confronted with him, 
denied that he had ever seen him, but on Ravaillac proving that 
he had, d’Aubigny replied that «God had granted to some the 
gift of tongues, to others the gift of prophecy, and that he had 
granted to him the gift of forgetting confessions.” See Jesuites 
criminels de Leze majesté. The Jesuits assassinated William 
Prince of Orange, in 1584. The murderer advised with four 
Jesuits before he acted, who assured him that if he should die in 
the attempt they would place him in the rank of martyrs. See 
Pasquier’s Recherches de la France, and Moreri. They attempted 
the life of Louis XV., for having imposed silence on the polemics 
of their order, and their attempts en the King of Portugal were 
noticed under another head. 

FoprtH. I coME NOW TO THE MORAL DOCTRINES OF THE 
JesuITS WHICH WILL BEST EXPLAIN THEIR PRACTICE. 

The system of morals openly maintained and taught by them, 
was any thing but the system of the Gospel, or of any church 
which professes to be founded on its authority. They offered to 
the great and powerful the bait of a doctrine accommodated to their 
vices, and avowedly permitting the indulgence of every passion. 
There is no moral truth which they have not corrupted, nor any 
maxim which could serve their purpose, however profligate and 
irteligious in itself, which they have not maintained. Pope Alex- 
ander VIL. who was at one time their patron, confesses at another, 
that their opinions are only fit to dissolve all Christian disci- 
pline, and to destroy the souls of men; their unbridled licentious- 
ness,” he adds, “ has introduced into morality a method of esta- 
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blishing opinions altogether contrary to evangelical simplicity, and 
to the tenets of antiquity ; in short, such a casuistry as, if it should 
ever be generally acted upon, would produce the extreme of cor- 
ruption in practice.” The Clergy of Paris observe, « this system 
does not merely corrupt the manners, but pollutes their source and 
fountain, which is far worse; our nature,” say they, ‘ tending 
constantly to evil, is hardly restrained but by the dread of the law : 
remove but this barrier and the passions flame out without control ; 
so that there is no difference between permitting vice and rendering 
all men vicious.” It was the great Pascal, however, in his cele- 
brated Provincial Letters, who was more formidable to this part of 
their system than any other. In 1657, however, the Jesuits pub- 
lished their celebrated ** Apology for the Casuists,” a work of the 
most infamous description, justifying vice, murder, rebellion, and 
all that tends to the depravation or destruction of the race; this 
work they openly avowed as their own, and in it, revenge, false 
honor, illicit pleasure, self-love, pride, sedition, and murder, with 
every passion of our corrupted nature, are justified, while the sacra- 
ments are profaned, the ministry is vilified, and all antiquity is de- 
spised: Of the same class was the work of Lamy, the Jesuit, en- 
titled, «« A Course of Theology,” and published with the sanction 
of his superiors; among other horrible maxims was this, “ the 
religious may kill those who attack their honor, they are even 
obliged to this, when the credit of their whole Order would suffer 
if they did not; as when one threatens to publish their own crimes 
or those of their Order, when there is no other way of preventing 
it, as it seems there is not if the slanderer is about to accuse the 
Order or the individual before persons of eminence.” This work 
was followed, in 1664, by one written with the sanction of the 
superiors of the Order, by Moya, a Jesuit, the confessor of the 
Queen Mother of Spain, though professing to be by Guimenzus. 
This work was designated by a Parisian Divine, as the common 
sewer of every sort of profligacy,” and the Faculty of Theology, in 
condemning it, declare that their « respect for decency must pre- 
, vent their censuring the abominations which appeared on the sub- 
ject of chastity.” In this book, murder, theft, simony, usury, and 
other crimes which must not be named, are authorized; and M. 
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Harlay says, “ it contains whatever the most loose minds had dis: 
covered in a century, and whatever had till then escaped the wicked- 
ness of men.” Bauni’s “ Somme des pechés,” was a book of the 
same class, but publicly owned and defended by the Society. It 
was proscribed by the Mantes Convocation, as “ exciting to licen- 
tiousness, and the corruption of all good morals, as violating na- 
tural justice and the rights of man, excusing blasphemy, usury, and 
almost all other sins, as things of nocriminality.” Berruyer, the 
Jesuit, whose works were publicly convicted of blasphemy, and 
condemned by Benedict XIII. and Clement XIIT., was yet defended 
and protected by the Society in defiance both of the Church and of 
the State. All these and many other censures of their relaxed 
morality, down to 1722, appeared in vain; no pernicious doctrine 
was retracted, but all were successively defended, and as late as the 
middle of the last century, Casnedi, a Jesuit, published in Portugal 
five folio volumes of divinity, in which he made the worst use of 
such frightful doctrines, expressly teaching that, at the last day, it 
shall be said by the sovereign judge, ** Come ye blessed who have 
murdered and blasphemed, &c. since you believed that you were 
right in doing so!!!” As late as that period, and indeed to the 
end of their existence, they adhered to their original errors doctri- 
nal and practical, quoted their most corrupt supporters, and proved 
that they differed in no respect from the worst specimens of their 
faith which had ever appeared. They opposed morality as at war 
with their system, and when the Council of Trent would have re 
formed the Church of Rome, Lainez their General, who was sent 
there by the Pope, openly denied that it needed reform, and con- 
tended that Christ having authority to dispense from all laws, the 
Pope his vicar possessed the same ; and Hervet, a Catholic, in his 
account of what passed at the Council, observes that ‘“ the Jesuits 
had from their origin resolved to flatter the vices of the Popes arid 
their Court.” It is no wonder that, with principles like these, 
their conduct should correspond ; their immoralities in Bavaria, 
even as reported and defended by themselves, cannot come before 
the public eye. See “ Histoire des Religieux de la Compagnie de 
Jesu.” In Spain, under pretence of practising penitence, they esta- 
blished Societies of Flagellants of both sexes, who appeared not 
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only in their Churches but in their public processions, and com- 
pelled the Council of Salamanca by its decree to put a stop to such 
practices. Decency alike forbids the mention of the causes which 
led to the suppression of the Jesuits’ College in Milan. In China, 
the Bishop of Nankin, in 1748, publicly complained to Pope Benc~ 
dict XIV., that Father Joseph, the superior of that mission, had 
for eight years prostituted the solemn acts of Confession and Ab- 
solution of Females, as well as the Administration of the Sacrament 
itself, to such purposes of vice as cannot be enumerated here, but 
the Letter is given in the * Remarks of a Portugueze on the Me- 
morial of the Jesuits,” published in 1758. Father Benzi, a Jesuit, 
publicly defended «les attouchemens mamillaires,” practised by 
their confessors. 

In China, they allied the religion of Jesus with all the heathen 
abominations of Confucius. In Malabar they authorized and prac- 
tised the grossest superstitions and the vilest indecencies. In Chio, 
they were Mahometans, and assisted at the rites of a false prophet, 
with as much complacency as they elsewhere bowed before false 
gods, all which compliances they publicly justified as sanctioned 
by the end in view. In fact, the inscription on the pillar raised by 
the Parliament of Paris on Chastel’s attempt, designated them well 
in stating, ‘that they covered the most abominable crimes under 
the mask of religion.” In addition to the Jesuits already mention- 
ed as confessors to sovereign princes, it may be observed that Ar- 
noud was the confessor of Louis XII. and Mailleans, Cotton, and 
Seguerand, of Louis XIII. 

I observe, in conclusion, that besides the authorities already re- 
ferred to, the following are the books which have been consulted by 
me in support of the above facts: viz. ‘ Arret du Conseil privé 
pour I’Université de France contre les Jesuites.” « Serious Consi- 
derations for repressing the Jesuits.”  Decrets du Senat de Venise 
contre les Jesuites.” «¢ Banissement fait contre les Jesuites au 
Royaume de Hongrie.” « Proclamation of the States General of 
the United Provinces against the Jesuits.” « Aphorismes ou Som- 
maire de la Doctrine des Jesuites.” « Le Franc Discours,” or the 
Memorial presented to Henry IV. against them. « A true and 
certain Relation of sundry Machinations and Plots of the Jesuits.” 
«© The Anatomy of Popish Tyranny.” « Regulz Societatis Jesu, 
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1580.”  Recit des desseins les plus Secrets des Jesuites.” « Je. 
suites Marchands.” « Recueil des Proces contre les Jesuites.” 
s‘Idée generale des Vices principaux de I’Institut des Jesuites.” 
« Sir John Temple’s History of the Rebellion in Ireland.” “ Mu. 
tatus Polemo ; or the Stratagems of the Jesuits.” « Apologia pro 
Societate Jesu ex Bohemizx regno expulsa.”  Rapin’s History ;” 
and « Usher’s Answer to an Irish Jesuit :” but I have been most 
indebted to « Condrette’s Histoire des Jesuites ;” who, although 
himself a member of their Society, has honestly developed their 
object and operations with the hand of a master; indeed, such a 
testimony as his is invaluable, and far beyond all the evidence of 
their enemies. 

Having now given a short history of the Jesuits, and supported 
it by evidence drawn from various sources, I proceed to some re- 
marks which are suggested by the subject: and first, I observe, 
that AFTER THE LOUD AND UNIVERSAL INDIGNATION OF THE 
WORLD, WHICH ENDED IN THE SUPPRESSION OF THAT ORDER, 
BY PAPAL AUTHORITY, ABOUT FORTY YEARS SINCE, IT IS WORTH 
CONSIDERING UPON WHAT PRINCIPLES THE PRESENT HEAD OF 
THE ROMISH CHURCH HAS RESOLVED ON ITS REVIVAL. It is 
surely due to public opinion, that, at least, some reasons should 
have been assigned for the recal of men, who have acknowledged 
no laws, divine or human ; who have flagrantly violated every pre- 
cept of morality ; have excited war and insurrection throughout 
whole empires, and destroyed those sovereigns who opposed their 
schemes. If the general interests of .Christianity be in view, is it 
possible that they can be promoted by those whose very system is 
in direct opposition to its first.principles ? If the temporal interests 
of the See of Rome be the object, does the present Pope imagine 
that he shall have power to work that machine, in entire subser- 
viency to himself, which the wisest and ablest of his predecessors 
have been unable to conduct? If its spiritual interests be in ques- 
tion, does he conceive that the avowed foes of episcopacy and dis- 
cipline will aid his object any further than it may serve their own? 
If the peace and happiness of a distracted world be worth securing, 
does he expect to attain their promotion by sending out the very 
men who have ever spread devastation and discord through the 
earth? The crooked policy which has dictated this measure is in- 
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deed evident enough: if is the support and extension of the Catho- 
lic cause ; but, unless the desirableness of the end to be promoted 
will sanction whatever means may be employed, (which is itself a 
principle of Jesuitism) it is impossible that the head of that cause 
can justify the use of such corrupt and unhallowed instruments ; 
and what sort of cause must that be which stands in need of such 
supports ? But we may, perhaps, be told, “ the Jesuits are not 
what they were :” they must then have ceased to be Jesuits. Nei- 
ther their constitution nov rules are changed; and while these re- 
main the same, the administrators must be the same. The great 
peculiarity of the system is, that it gives to none of its members 
the choice of such a line of conduct as will leave the world (espe- 
cially the Protestant part of it) in repose; the intefests of the so- 
ciety must be paramount to every other; and to its aggrandisement 
every other consideration and claim must yield. It is consequently 
the obvious duty of all nations to protest, in a way that shall be 
heard, against the reception of these men into the ranks of civil so- 
cicty; but more especially is it the duty and interest of England to 
raise her voice against the introduction of a yoke which was too 
heavy for our fathers to bear; to declare at once against fostering 
the most subtle and active agents of a Church, which considers, at 
this moment, the whole Protestant population of these realms to be 
in a state of heresy, and of course out of a state of salvation; which 
has not to this moment expressed, by any public or official docu- 
ment, any feelings of greater tenderness towards the Protestant 
faith than it has ever avowed; nor recalled one of the denuncia- 
tions of v. \geance which it formerly launched against it. Iam 
well aware that, because of late years the physical power of Rome 
has been diminished, we are expected to believe, that her moral dis- 
positions are changed ; that her whole system is altered; that love 
has taken the place of hatred ; and that the lion is converted into 
the lamb: but where are the proofs of such a change? they are not 
even attempted to be afforded : on the contrary, we are told from 
authority, that the Catholic Church is now the same as she has ever 
been; and, indeed, the only answer which need to be given to 
those who contend for the increased liberality and light of that 
Church, is, “ look at the re-establishment of the Inquisition, and 
the revival of the Order of Jesuits in the nineteenth century.” The 
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Pope, who first established the Order of Jesuits,’ sent, as one of 
his first acts, two Jesuits, Salmeron and Brouet, into IRELAND, 
whose conduct there is matter of public notoriety: the present 
Pope, immediately after he had restored the Order, sent four Je- 
suits into IRELAND, with what objects it is not difficult to guess. 
Does the Parliament of the United Kingdom mean to shut its eyes 
to this peculiar coincidence ; and is it to be endured that, in oppo- 
sition to the evidence of experience, and the light of history, an 
order of men who are stained with every crime, who have been out- 
lawed by every nation, and expelled unanimously from our own 
shores in particular, is now again to establish itself in that most vul- 
nerable part of the Empire, whence the communication with Eng- 
land on the one hand, and with the Continent on the other is so 
easy ? The British Parliament assuredly has, at this time, but one 
obvious line of duty before it; and it is fitting that the people of 
England should speak out upon the subject before it be too late : 
I mean the public and immediate dismission of the Jesuits now in 
Ireland, (and perhaps in England ) and the strongest resolutions 
against the landing of others of the same fraternity.” 1am well 
aware that it has become fashionable, with many reasoners, to treat 
all history as a fable, and to set up for themselves in matters of po- 
licy, in defiance of the testimony of antiquity : these persons would 
assign the same office to the records of past ages, as they would to 
the stern-lights of a vessel, which serve only to throw a light over 
the path which has been passed, and not over that which lies before 


us: I trust, however, that there are yet many among us who have 
not been so taught. 


* This Pope struck two medals after he had founded the Order, one in- 
scribed “ the gates of heaven are opened ;” and the other “ the security of 
the Roman people ;” how far that event contributed to promote “ Glory to 
God in the highest; and on earth peace, good will, towards men,” let the 
teader judge. 

* The Parliament is not so much called upon to enact new laws as to en- 
force the old; their measures would be rather declaratory, than original ; 
and nothing can more clearly prove the audacity which has already grown 
out of our misplaced confidence, and misjudged liberality, than the actual 
arrival of the Jesuits in Ireland, in defiance of laws which are yet in exist- 
ence, and which it is not even pretended have been altered-or repealed. 
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In a country like our own, where every man may examine for 
himself, whether the candid and specious professions of public 
bodies or individuals have been realized or invalidated by their 
practice ; it is too much to expect that, in the present age of the 
world, we should believe (upon the mere ipse dizxits of the mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome) that the Inquisition is a caput mor- 
tuum, or that the Jesuits have lost their sting; we have a right to 
proofs on these points, and we shall find that all evidence is against 
both one and the other. In the history of all nations we observe 
the broad brand of public execration aflixed on each of these Insti- 
tutions, which were both fabricated in dark ages, and had equally, 
for their object, the enslavement of the human mind, and the de- 
struction of the lives of men. How does it appear that the spirit 
which animated these powerful instruments of mischief is extinct ? 
At all events the Protestant cause has nothing to gain, and every 
thing to lose, from them ; we are free and happy ; at once the envy 
and astonishment of those who are less so; the great assertors of 
the liberties of the world; and the fast friends of government, and 
good order, and morality, and civilization, wherever we are known. 
What can we promise ourselves from ‘our present criminal apathy 
and indifference on this subject ; or rather what evils may we not 
anticipate for ourselves and others if we determine tacitly to look 
on, while the sworn foes of Protestantism and of England are ace 
quiring strength from our neglect and courage from our supine- 
ness. It is possible that this may be thought strong language, es- 
pecially by those who have not followed the reasonings which have 
conducted me to these conclusions ; but strong as it may seem, I 
cannot consent to dilute it, when I consider the interests which are 
at stake. Either Popery is a different thing from what it once was, 
or it is the same. If, as its best friends assert, it is unchanged and 
unchangeable,‘ then let England look to herself, for she now beholds 
the head of that system, as if distrusting the aid of his own proper 
offspring, calling in the support of such of his children as are even 
disowned by their own brethren, and provided he may only extend 
the possessions and swell the triumphs of the Catholic Church, feel- 
ing no scruples as to the instruments which are brought into action, 


* See Bishop Milner and Dr. Troy 
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(notwithstanding the general horror and detestation in which they 
have been held) nor entertaining any  compunctious visitings” as 
to the miseries and afflictions which Protestant Churches and King- 
doms must needs suffer from their operations. 

The second consideration which appears of importance, is this; 
THE AMPLE TOLERATION AFFORDED TO OUR owN CaTHOLICs, 
SINCE THE ORDER OF JESUITS WAS SUPPRESSED } THE GRANT OF 
THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE, AND THE REMOVAL OF MANY DISABI- 
LITIES BY THE CONCESSIONS OF THE PRESENT REIGN, HAVE HAD 
THE EFFECT OF SENSIBLY AUGMENTING THE NUMBERS AND IN- 
CREASING THE INFLUENCE OF THE RomisH CHURCH IN THis 
counTRY ;" but more particularly in Ireland by giving confidence 
to its ministers, and offering such inducements to converts as could 
not have been proposed before. 

Now, on adverting to the History of the Jesuits, it will be found, 
that in few instances have they employed Protestants to carry 
their designs into effect: these have, for obvious reasons, been 
committed to the execution of MEMBERS OF THEIR OWN CHURCH, 
who have in fact been the ready and pliant instruments of the Jesuits. 
This can be no matter of surprise, when it is considered that, with 
a sincere Catholic, the interests of his Church are of primary 
obligation, and that he is himself not much more nice about the 
means of extending its influence, than the particular Order of men 
in question. Hence, if the Jesuits organized the attempt of Barriere 
upon the life of Henry IV., it was (as we have scen) a Rector of 


¥ The total number of Catholics in England and Wales is computed, upon 
the best authority, to be between 3 and 400,90, of which number thereare 
50,000 in London and its vicinity. There is no County in England which is 
now without Catholic Chapels and Congregations. ‘The number of Chapels 
(MOSTLY ERECTED WITHIN THE LAST TWENTY FIVE YEARS) is about nine hun- 
dred, exclusive of the private Chapels of Catholic families. In the summer 
of 1813, there were confirmed in the three towns of Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Preston alone, 3000 children. Pfeston is the great focus of English 
Catholics, who are at present building a school there for 1000 children, and 
near Preston is their great Collegiate foundation of Stonyhurst. With re- 
gard to the Catholic population of Ireland the Catholics themselves estimate 
the relative numbers to be 3! millions of Catholics to 1! million of Pro- 
testants, and this is perhaps the fair proportion, 


























the Catholic Church in Paris, who was not a Jesuit, that first en- 
couraged the design of Barriere, omitted to inform the State of the 
treason, and sent the unhappy man to the tuition of the Jesuits, 
who trained him to their purpose; hence also when the Jesuits 
Garnett, Gerard, Tesmond, Baudouin, and Hall, as has been 
shown, had contrived the horrid tragedy of the 5th of November, 
they found instruments fitted to their hands in Catesby, Winter, 
Sir Everard Dighy, Rookwood, and Fawkes, no one of whom, 
however, were Jesuits, but merely of the same Church. The in- 
fluence of Catesby, who was a Catholic Priest, upon the minds of 
the conspirators was very remarkable; both Sir Everard Dighy 
and Ambrose Rookwood having publicly declared, after their con- 
viction, that it was from their strong attachment to him that they 
had at first been led to entertain the project: Roatwood, in parti- 
cular, affirming that “ he was persuaded and drawn in by Catesby, 
whom he loved above any man, and that he had concealed it not for 
any malice to the person of the King or to the State, but only drawn 
with the tender respect and faithful affection he bare to Mr. Catesby, 
whom he esteemed dearer than any one else in the world.” See 
State Trials, Vol. 2. p. 186. Such in these instances was the in- 
fluence of the Priesthood, and many more might be adduced. 
Now the evident deductions from such facts are, first, that if the 
members of the Romish Church in general have been almost exclu- 
sively the agents of the Jesuits, they will continue to be so, since 
the system of each remains the same. And secondly, that if the laity 
of the Romish Church have been devotedly subservient to its priest- 
hood, they will still continue that submission. If any one should 
doubt this latter position, in particular I would refer him to IRELAND. 
In that country the power exercised, at this moment, over the minds 
of its Catholic population by the Priests, is of a nature which per- 
sons unacquainted with the fact would scarcely suppose possible. 

It may be affirmed, without the fear of contradiction, that great 
venality and corruption of morals have long existed, and do now 
exist, among the spiritual guides of the lower class of Irish Catho- 
lics, while the devoted attachment of those persons to their in- 
structors is, however, in no way affected or diminished, in con- 
sequence. 

To those who would dispute the correctness of either of these 
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assertions, I shall only observe that they will do well not to put me 
to their-proof: at present I shall argue from them as facts of com- 
mon notoriety. If then a connection of so intimate and strong a 
nature subsist between the Priests and their people, a connection 
which is demonstrated both from the ancient and modern history of 
Ireland (see Sir John Temple in 1645, and Sir Richard Musgrave 
in 1800) to have been throughout of a political rather than a reli- 
gious nature, and to have had for its main cement and support the 
hatred and destruction of Protestants whenever practicable, what 
have we not to apprehend from the intrigues of the Jesuits in that 
part of the empire ? 

To conclude: the great objects of the Jesuits have been suffi- 
ciently proved to be to proselyte heretics, or to destroy them for 
their contumacy. In the prosecution of this scheme, we have seen 
that while no means have been left untried, yet that the legitimate 
and peculiar means of forwarding such objects have been, and 
must continue to be, the members of their own communion, and 
where among these members will they find instruments more singu- 
larly adapted to their purpose than in one part of our own king- 
dom? The easy simplicity of a state professedly Protestant endow- 
ing a college (as at Maynooth) for the education of Catholic 
Priests is indeed an anomaly in legislation alike without a prece- 
dent or a plea, but the toleration of the order of Jesuits in addition, 
will be a dereliction of the first law of nature, self-defence, and 
prove us far gone indeed in the mania of religious liberality. Had 
the introduction of the Jesuits into any part of the United Kingdom 
been attempted a century since, I feel persuaded that the nation 
would have resisted it as one man. ‘ Our fathers,” says Sherlock, 
¢¢ who lived under the dread of popery and arbitrary power, are 
gone off the stage, and have carried with them the experience 
which we their sons stand in need of, to make us earnest to pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty and pure religion, which they have 
bequeathed us.” And he adds : « O that I had words to represent to 
the present generation the miseries which their fathers underwent : 
that I could describe their fears and anxieties ; their restless nights 
and uneasy days, when every morning threatened to usher in the 
last dawn of England’s liberty.” I trust this quotation may not be 
without its use. It is now so long since Popery had power to 
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forge chains for our consciences or persons, that many among us 
seem determined to believe, in opposition to all evidence, that the 
Papal church has for ever abandoned her darling project of convert- 
ing or conquering the Protestant Church. These persons will 
further believe, and would have us to believe, that though the 
Church of Rome may even assume the mask of Jesuitism, in aid of 
her object, yet that there is no just ground of apprehension or an- 
xiety. As things at present stand, he who ventures to warn his 
countrymen of their danger may expect to be called an Alarmist, 
and although in proof of his position he may remind them of the 
recorded iniquities of that most corrupt modification of Papacy, 
the Jesuits, he will not escape the charges of intolerance and illibe- 
rality. With me, these imputations will weigh but little ; I have 
considered it due to those who may not have directed their atten. 
tion to this subject, to contribute such historical information upon 
it as appeared to be wanting at the present moment. I have consi- 
dered it due to my country to point out a hidden rock before the 
vessel of the State shall have struck upon it, and I call upon all 
those who know and value the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty, to consider seriously the certain, and perhaps not very dis- 
tant, consequences of the revival of this Order, and its introduction 
among ourselves. Entertaining, | trust, as strong a sense as any 
man of the duty of extending the fullest toleration to all of every 
religious persuasion, whose principles do not oblige them to perpe- 
tual warfare with a Protestant King, and a Protestant succession, 
with a Protestant government, and a Protestant people ; I must yet 
raise my voice against sanctioning and fostering those persons, of 
whatever denomination, who are not only opposed to all that is dear 
to Englishmen, but who from the very nature of their system are 
under perpetual obligations to maintain that hostility. Let it never 
be forgotten that the Church of Rome refuses to this hour, to read 
a recantation of her original error, namely, that it is acceptable to 
God and lawful in itself, to compel the submission of those persons, 
who refuse obedience to her authority in matters of faith. It is 
true that many among ourselves have denied that the repeated per- 
secutions of papal Rome have flowed from her principles, but I 
repeat that in order to dissolve the connection between the princie 
ples and practices of that Church, we must first determine to for- 
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get or deny all that history has recorded on the subject. To 2 
Church animated with such feelings, the Order of Jesuits undoubt- 
edly now presents an assemblage of choice and well tried instru- 
ments for effecting (in conjunction with the other agents of the 
Catholic hierarchy) by the means of fraud and stratagem, what can- 
not be accomplished by honesty and fair dealing ; and for achieving 
by persecution and bloodshed, what argument and reasoning have 
so long attempted in vain. ‘The present Pope has been unable to 
resist the temptation which so fair a prospect has presented, and 
has therefore summoned that Order from the obscurity into which 
the miseries.and curses of a world had driven it ; and has assigned 
to it, as its ancient and most powerful auxiliary, the Holy Inquisi- 
tion. Let us not be deceived: these are measures of no trifting 
import to Protestant England, whatever may be asserted to that 
effect by her deluded friends, or her secret enemies. 

To the Nation at large I would say, you are free and happy, but 
you are only one or the other as you determine to wear no spirit- 
ual shackles, for popery and arbitrary power have ever gone, and 
ever will go, hand in hand. ‘To the Parliament in particular I 
would say, (in the prophetical language of Pasquier when address- 
ing the Parliament of Paris in 1564 as reported by De Thou) 
« You yourselves who now tolerate the Jesuits, even you, if you 
continue that course, will reproach yourselves, when it is too late, 
with your mistaken credulity, when you shall behold the deplorable 
consequences of your pliancy, in the overthrow of all public order 
and tranquillity, not only in this country but throughout the whole 
Christian world.” 


APPENDIX. 


"Tue Secreta Monita were first discovered, on Christian, Duke of 
Brunswick, seizing the Jesuits’ college at Paderborn, in Westpha- 
lia, when he gave their books and ater aaah to the Capuchins, 
who found the Secreta Monita among the archives of the Rector of 
the Jesuits ; after which another copy was discovered in the Jesuits’ 
college at Prague. A preface directs, that ‘ they should only be 
¢ communicated with the utmost caution ; always under the strict- 
est pledge of secrecy ; and never as the written rules of the Order, 
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€ but as the result of personal ¢xperience ; and that if by accident 
* they should ever fall.into the hands of strangers, they must be 
‘ positively denied to be the riiles of the Society.” A faint idea only 
can be attempted to be given of these Instructions by the following 
extracts. ‘They prescribe to the members (amongst other things) 

¢ the performance of the most humble offices of charity, in order 
© that the public may be interestedn their favor, and direct it to be 
© every where stated that their great object is the instruction of youth, 
© and the advantage of all classes, without any view to reward or 
respect of persons, and that they are not an incumbrance upon the 
* people like other religious orders. Princes and distinguished 
‘ persons must by all means be so managed that they may gain 
their ear, which will easily secure their hearts; so that all persons 
will become dependent upon them, and opposition be prevented. 
Since Eeclesiastics secure the greatest favor by winking at the 
vices of the great, as in the case of incestuous marriages, &c. such 
persons must be led to hope that, through their aid, a dispensation 
may be obtained from the Pope, which he will no doubt readily 
grant. Jt will further their object much, if their members insi- 
nuate themselves into foreign embassies, but especially in those to 
© the Pope. Favor must, above all, he obtained with the dependants 
* and domestics of prinecs and noblemen, who by presents and 
“ offices of piety may be so far biassed as to impart intelligence of 
* their employers’ inclinations and intentions. ‘The marriages of 
* the houses of Austria, Bourbon, and Poland, having benefited the 
* Society, similar alliances must be formed with the like object— 
* Princesses and females of rank may be gained by women of their 
* bed-chambers, who must therefore be particularly - addressed, 
* whereby there will be no secrets concealed from the members. 
‘ Their Confessors must allow greater latitude than those of other 
« Orders, in order that their penitents being allured with such free- 
« dom, may relinquish others, and entirely depend on their direction 
¢ and advice. Princes and Prelates capable of being signally useful 
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to the Society, may be favored so far as to become partakers of all 
its advantages. ‘The people must be taught that the Society has, 
beyond all other orders, the fullest powers of absolution even in re- 
served cases; of dispensing with fasts, discharging from debt, 
and dissolving impediments to marriage—by which many will 
apply to them, and thereby incur the strictest obligations. The 
animosities of the great must be inquired into, in order that the 
credit of reconciling them may at least gain one of the parties. 
Such an ascendancy must be acquired over rulers and magistrates 
of every place, that they may be led to exert themselves even against 
their nearest relatives and best friends, when the interests of the 
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Order shall require. Where the Clergy are more predominant, 
as in Germany, Poland, &c. they must be carefully gained, in or- 
der that by their, and the Prince’s authority, religious houses, pa- 
tronages, and foundations of masses, may fall to the Society, an 
object not difficult to accomplish in those places where Catholics 
are intermixed with heretics and schismatics. Prelates must be 
engaged to employ the Jesuits both for Confessors and Advisers— 
care must be taken when Princes or Prelates found either Colleges 
or Parish Churches, that the Society always have the right of 
presenting, and that the Superior of the Jesuits, for the time 
being, be appointed to the cure, so that the whole govern- 
ment of that Church and its parishioners may become de- 
pendent on the Society—whenever the governors of academies 
thwart their designs, or the Catholics, or Heretics oppose their 
foundations, they must endeavour by the Prelates, to secure 
the principal pulpits—their members, in directing the great, 
must seem to have nothing in view but God’s glory, and not im- 
mediately, but by degrees, interfere in political and secular mat- 
ters, solemnly affirming that the administration of public affairs 
ts what they engage in with reluctance, and only as compelled by a 
sense of duty—Their Confessors and Preachers must be informed 
of persons proper for every office, and they must soothe Princes, 
and never offer them the least offence in their sermons or con- 
versations. Upon the death of any one in office, care must be 
taken that his successor be a friend of the Society, but this must 
be so managed as to give no suspicion of an intention to usurp 
the Prince’s authority, for which end the members must not in- 
terfere personally, but through their friends. In order to induce 
tich widows to be liberal to the Society, they must be provided 
with Confessors who may urge their remaining unmarried, as- 
suring them that they will thereby infallibly secure their salva- 
tion, and effectually escape the pains of purgatory. Such ser- 
vants as do not favor the Society must be removed by degrees, 
and others be recommended, who can be depended upon—lIn or- 
der that every thing which passes may be known, the Confessor 
must take care that the widow do nothing without his advice, 
which he must insinuate to be the only basis of her spiritual ad- 
vancement, and she must be advised to the frequent reception of 
the sacraments, but especially that of penance, because in that 
she will freely discover her most secret thoughts and temptations : 
even her charity must not be performed without the direction of 
her Confessor, it being of the last importance to her soul that her 
talent be prudently laid out for obtaining a spiritual interest, 
since charity itself, when ill applied, often proves the cause of 
sin, and effaces the merit it would otherwice have. Widows 
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showing particular liberality to the Order may be made partakers 
of its advantages, favored with a special indulgence from the 
Provincial, and allowed whatever pleasures they have an inclina- 
tion to, so that public scandal be avoided : women who are young, 
and descended from rich and noble parents, should be placed with 
those widows, that by degrees they may become subject to the 
same directions and mode of living; and the family confessor 
must appoint them a governess—That the widow may dispose of 
her property to the Society, she must be told of those who have 
devoted themselves to the service of God, and be led to expect 
canonization from the Court of Rome. The Confessors must 
persuade them to pay small pensions in support of Colleges, but 
especially that of the Jesuits at Rome, and if a widow does not 
make over her whole estate to the Society, when she is seized 
with sickness or in danger of death, the poverty of the colleges 
must be set forth, and she must be induced to such a liberality as 
willlay a foundation for her eternal happiness—The same means 
must be used with Princes and other benc/actors, who must be led 
to believe that these are the only acts which will secure them eter- 
nal glory, and if the ill-disposed alledge the example of our Sa- 
viour, who had not where to lay his head, it must be seriously 
inculcated, that the Church of God is now changed, and become 
a monarchy which is to maintain itself against mighty enemies by 
authority and power—those who are charitably disposed should 
be taught that the height of perfection consists in withdrawing 
their affections from earthly things and resigning them to Christ 
and his followers—The members must converse familiarly with 
widows’ sons, and if they seem fit for the Society, introduce them 
occasionally into the College, and let every thing be exhibited 
with the best face, to invite them to enter the Society, and the 
easiness of the rules must be pointed out—They must be pro- 
vided with ¢utors who are attached to the Society, who will con- 
stantly watch over them—The increase of the Society must be 
regarded above all things, and in every action, for ends known 
to the Superiors, who are at all events agreed in this, that for the 
greater display of God’s glory, the Church should be restored to 
its ancient splendor—It must therefore be frequently published, 
that the Society consists partly of professors so very poor, that 
excepting the daily alms of the faithful, they are entirely desti- 
tute of the common necessaries of life. Confessors of persons of 
rank, widows, and others, must with great seriousness inculcate 
the impression, that while they are served in divine things, they 
at least should in return contribute of their earthly substance, and 
Prelates and other dignitaries must be allured to the exercise of 


religious acts, that through their affection for holy things, they 
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may be gradually gained to the Society, and made its benefactors 
—Confessors must also inquire of their penitents, what family, 
relations, friends, and estates they possess, and what they have in 
expectancy, as also their intentions, which they must endeavour 
to mould in favor of the Society— Merchants, rich citizens, and 
married persons without children, must be thus addressed, whose 
entire estates the Society may often acquire, but chiefly are rich 
Jemale devotees to be thus won—Their Rectors of Colleges must 
procure thorough information of the houses, lands, and other ef- 
fects of the chief nobility, merchants, and others, and whenever 
a Confessor has a rich penitent, he must immediately inform the 
Rector of Jesuits, and try all means to secure him—The whole 
success of the members must consist chiefly in studying a com- 
pliance with every one’s humor, and ingratiating themselves into 
the favor of their penitents and others—-The daughters of widows, 
or rich married persons, friendly to the Society, must be persua- 
ded to choose a religious life, in order that, a small fortune being 
left to them, the society may obtain the rest—Such of their sons 
as are fit for the purpose, must be allured into the Society, and 
the others be induced, by the promise of small rewards, ts enter 
themselves of different orders ; but should there be an only son, 
no means must be omitted for bringing him over to the Society, 
and he must be persuaded it is a call from above, and shown how 
acceptable a sacrifice it will be to God. If there are both sons 
and daughters, tie daughters must be first disposed of in a nun- 
nery, and afterwards the sons invited into the Society, when they 
are in possession of their sisters’ effects—The superiors must bor- 
row money on their notes of some rich friends to the Society, and 
when due, delay the payment ; afterwards the person who Jent the 
money (especially if dangerously ill) must be constantly visited, 
and wrought upon by all methods ¢o give up the notes—thus the 
Society will not be mentioned in his will—and yet gain largely 
without incurring the odium of his heirs—Monecy must also be 
borrowed of some at a yearly interest, and disposed of to others 
at a higher rate ; and, in the mean time, the first lender, com- 
passionating the necessities of the Society, may, by will or dona- 
tion, forgive the interest and perhaps the principal—Wherever 


-the members may reside, they must never omit to provide a phy- 


sician devoted to their interests, to be recommended to the sick, 
that he in return, by extolling the Society, may call in the mem- 
bers to all persons of distinction when sick, but especially when 
past hopes of recovery—The Confessors must be assiduous in vi- 
siting the sick, particularly those in danger; and care must be 
taken that when they withdraw, others may immediately succeed, 
and keep up the sick person in his good resolutions: he may be then 
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« advantageously moved by the terrors of hell, or at least of pur- 
« gatory, and told that sin is extinguished by acts of charity, which 
* can never be betier bestcwed than in support of men who profess 
‘ a desire to promote the salvation of their neighbour, by which 
« means he will be made a partaker of their merit, and atone for 
‘ his own sins; charity must also be represented as the wedding 
© garment, without which no one is admitted to the heavenly feast 
‘ —Women complaining of the vices or ill humor of their hus- 
bands, must be taught to withdraw a sum of money secretly, that, 
by making an offering to God, they may expiate the crimes of 
their husbands and secure a pardon for themselves—Such mem- 
bers as make a scruple of acquiring riches for the Society, must 
be dismissed ; and if they appeal to the Provincials they must 
not be heard, but pressed with the Statute which commands ém- 
‘ plicit obedience from all—Such as retain a love for other orders, 
‘ for the poor, or their relations, must be dismissed, since they are 
‘ likely to prove of little service—All before dismission must be 
* prevailed upon to subscribe and make oath, that they never will 
directly or indirectly either write or speak any thing fo the dis- 
advantage of the Order, and the Superiors must keep an account 
in writing of the sins, failings, and vices, which they formerly 
confessed, to be uscd against them if occasion require, in order 
to prevent their future advancement in life, and noblemen and 
prelates, with whom they may have credit, must be prevailed 
upon to deny them their protection—The strictest inquiries must 
be made into the lives and conversations of those withdrawn 
from the Society ; their occupations, and even their intentions; 

for which end an understanding must be kept up with their fa- 
milies, and the instant any failing is discovered, it must be indus- 
triously spread abroad, and their very virtues and laudable actions 
must be depreciated, till all their esteem and credit with the world 
be destroyed, since it is essential to the interests of the Society, 
that those dismissed or withdrawn should be completely suppressed. 
All must be caressed who are distinguished either for their ta- 
lents, rank, or wealth, especially if they have friends attached to 
the Society, or possessed of power—Such must be sent to Rome 
or some celebrated University for study ; but if they prefer the 
Provinces, the Professors must inveigle them into a surrender of 
their effects to the Society, and the superiors must show a particu- 
lar regard to such as have allured any promising youths into the 
Society—The preceptors must not chastise nor keep in subjection 
young men of good gentus, agreeable persons, and noble families, 
like their other pupils—they must be won by presents, and the 
indulgence of liberties peculiar to their age, but on other occa- 
sions, especially in exhortations, they must be terrified with threats 
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of eternal punishment, unless they obey the heavenly invitation 
of joining the Society ; and since great difficulty occurs in gain- 
ing the sons of noblemen and senators whilst under the wing of 
their parents, who intend to train them up to succeed to their em- 
ployments, the friends of the Order (but not its members) 
must persuade them to send their children into other provinces 
and distant universities where Jesuits are tutors, (private in- 
structions concerning their rank and condition being previously 
transmitted )—Y oung men must be taught that nothing is so pleas- 
ing to God as their devoting themselves entirely to him, as compa- 
nions in the society of his Son ; and the easiness of the Institu- 
tion must be explained, and’ that no rule of the Order obliges so 
far, as that the breach of it amounts even to a venial sin—If any 
member expects a Bishopric or otfer dignity, he must take an ad- 
ditional vow always to think and speak honorably of the Society 
—never to have a Confessor who is not a Jesuit—nor determine in 
any affair of moment without first consulting with the Sdciety— 
Confessors and Preachers must be cautious of offending nuns, 
since those descended from noble families (especially rich Ab- 
besses) can be very useful, either through their own interest, or 
that of their parents and friends ; so that by the aid of the prin- 
cipal religious houses, the Society may by degrees form acquaintance 
with, and secure the friendship of almost the whole city; but on the 
other hand, female devotees must be forbidden to frequent nun- 
neries, lest they should be allured py that kind of life, and so 
disappoint the expectations of the Order as to their property— 
they must however be induced to take the vows of chastity and 
obedience, and to communicate of their substance to Christ by 
their bounty to those of his Soctety—Kings and rulers must have 
this principle instilled into them, that THE CATHOLIC FAITH, 
AS MATTERS NOW STAND, CANNOT SUBSIST WITHOUT THE CI- 
VIL POWER, by which means the members will be acceptable to 
men in the highest stations, and admitted into their most secret 
councils—The Society will contribute much to its own advan- 
tage by fomenting and heightening (but with caution and secrecy) 
the animosities that arise among princes and great men, in order 
that they may weaken each other—The nobility and populace must 
by all methods be persuaded into a belief that the Society was 
instituted by the particular direction of divine providence—It 
must be a great aim to obtain possession of all cures and canon- 
ries ; and Abbies and Bishoprics must be aspired after, the ob- 
taining which, as vacancies occur, nfay be easily effected, for it 
would greatly tend to the benefit of the Church, if all bishoprics 
were possessed by the Society, and even the apostolical see itself, 
especially should the Pope ever become an universal temporal 
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« prince, ' therefore no methods must be left untried, with cunning 
and privacy by degrees to increase the temporal power of the 
Society, and then no doubt a golden age will go hand in hand 
with a general and lasting peace, and the divine blessing, of con- 
sequence, attend the Catholic Church ; but should these hopes be 
blasted, since offences, of necessity, will come, these political 
schemes must be adroitly varied, and princes friendly to the So- 
ciety, who can be influenced to follow its councils, must be push- 
ed on to embroil themselves in vigorous wars one with another, to 
the end that the Society (as promoters of the universal good of 
the world !) may on all hands be solicited to contribute its as- 
sistance, as mediators of public dissensions, by which means the 
chief benefices and preferments of the Church will be given, as @ 
compensation for such services ; and the Society must endeavour 
at all events to effect this point, namely, that having obtained the 
favor and authority of princes, THEY WHO DO NOT LOVE THEM 
MAY AT LEAST FEAR THEM. 


Se ee | 


’ There is little doubt that Pope Clement XI. was a Jesuit, 
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REPORT, &c. 





THe COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the State 
of the existing Laws which regulate the Manufacture 
and Sale of Breap, and whether it is expedient to 
continue the Assize thereon under any and what Regu- 
lations, and to repert the Matter thereof as it should 
appear to them to The House, together with their ob- 
servations ard opinion thereupon; and to whom the 
Petition of several Bakers of the City and Suburbs of 
the City of Canterbury, was referred ; — 


Have proceeded in pursuance of the Orders of the 
House, to examine and compare the Statute called Asstsa 
Panis et cervisi@, made in the 5ist year of Henry III, 
with the Ordinances made in the reign of Edward I, the 
12th year of Henry VII, the 34th of Elizabeth, and the 
Book of Assize published by Order of Council in the year 
16388. 

Your Committee find, that the 51st of Henry III, was 
(at the petition of the Bakers of Coventry,) an Exempli- 
fication of certain Ordinances of Assize made in the reign 
ot King John, the purpose of which appears to have been 
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to regulate the charges and profits of Bakers; it being 
stated, immediately after the specification of the Table of 
Assize in the Act, “ that then a baker in every quarter of 
wheat (as it is proved by the King’s bakers) may gain 
fourpence and the bran, and two loaves for advantage ; 
for three servants three halfpence, for two lads one half- 
penny, in salt one halfpenny, for kneading one halfpenny, 
for candle one farthing, for wood twopence, for his bultel 
(or bolting) three halfpence,” in all sixpence three far- 
things, and two loaves for advaritage. : 

Your Committee observing the allowance thus stated 
to be made to the bakers, was partly in money and partly 
in bread, proceeded to examine in what way the Table of 
Assize was constructed for the purpose of ensuring to 
them that allowance ; and they found, that of eight sorts 
of Bread which were included in the Table, the sixth is 
that which has been called wheaten bread in the subsequent 
Assize Laws. Of this bread it is stated in the table, “ when 
wheat shall sell at 12d. the quarter, the farthing loaf 
shall weigh 10/. 11s. 6d.”’ which weight (as was usual in 
those times) being expressed in pounds shillings and pence, 
Your Committee find to be the Saxon or Tower pound, 
which is to the Troy pound, in the proportion of 15 to 
16; and accordingly, when the Troy weight was establish- 
edin 18th of Henry VIII, the Tables of Assize were duly 
adjusted in that proportion. Subsequently, in the 13th of 
Charles I, when the avoirdupois weight was introduced, . 
the Tables were again adjusted according to the known 
principle, that 73 ounces troy equal 80 ounces avoirdu- 
pois. 

From which statement it is apparent, that the quantity 
of wheaten bread expressed in the Statute by the denomi- 
nation of 10/. 11s. 6d. is equal to 10.575Ibs. troy, and 
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8.7087lbs. avoirdupois ; as one loaf of this weight was to 
be sold for a farthing when a quarter of wheat was at 12d. 
it follows that 48 such loaves (which weigh 41.802lbs. 
avoirdupois) was the exact quantity of bread which was 
to be sold for the price of a quarter of wheat ; whatever 
bread could be made from it over and above 418lbs. was 
for the baker’s advantage, and this is stated in the Statute 
to have been proved on experiment to have amounted to 
two loaves; and if these were peck loaves, 452lbs. 140z. 
of wheaten bread was the quantity obtained by the King’s 
bakers from a quarter of wheat. 

Your Committee proceeded to examine, whether the 
quantity of bread which can be made from a quarter of 
wheat, is such as to justify the above interpretation of the 
Statute; and they found in the Report of a Committee of 
the House which sat in 1774, the detail of many accurate 
experiments upon that subject; but Your Committee beg 
‘leave to refer to the record of an experiment which was 
reported to the House by the Committee on the high price 
of provisions in the year 1800, by which it appears that 
the flour from a quarter of wheat weighing only 55lbs. a 
bushel, and dressed after the mode now in use for prepar- 
ing flour for the London Market, was baked into 433|bs. 
of wheaten bread, and 25lbs. of household bread. And 
Your Committee relying confidently upon the accuracy 
of that experiment, are thereby assured, that when the 
baker was forced to sell no more than 418 lbs. of bread 
for the price of a quarter of wheat, he really obtained 
in surplus bread the two loaves for advantage which the 
Statute professed to allow him; although it is probable 
the bread was not of quite so fine a quality as the wheaten 
bread now in use. 


The Money allowance appears by its specified applica- 
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tion in the Statute, to have been for the purpose only of 
repaying the baker’s charges for grinding and baking, 
The advantage loaves were for his maintenance and 
profit; but Your Committee do not find the mode is 
exactly specified by which the money allowance was paid ; 
in later times the mode of payment was described at length 
in the book published by Order of Council in the latter 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and which refers 
to a former book of Assize as follows : 

“ In the reign of Henry VII, the bakers were allowed 
two shillings for their charges in baking a quarter of wheat 
and the bran, as plainly appeareth in the said old assize 
book, which hath relation to the Statute of Winchester 
aforesaid, in which assize book it is declared in what 
manner the said two shillings is to be allowed ; that is to 
say, when wheat was at 12s. the quarter, the baker should 
bake at 14s. the quarter; when at 14s. he is to bake at 
16s, the quarter ; as in the said book is to be seen, and 
is to follow at the same rate at what price soever wheat is 
at the quarter.” As this mode has been in use down to 
the present time, and is above referred to as having been 
long established, it is probably that which was in the 
earliest times adopted. 

Your Committee proceeded to trace the successive 
alterations which had taken place in these two allowances 
to the bakers, and with regard to the payment in money, 
they found it was from time to time increased and altered ; 
in the 12th of Henry VII, it was raised to two shillings per 
quarter; and Your Committee beg leave to point out, 
that a large portion of this allowance appears to have 
been appropriated to the baker and his family, who ‘by 
51 of Henry Ill. were provided for by the savage 
loaves. 
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* Anno 1405, 12 Henry VII, and as the said book of 
assize declareth, when the best wheat was sold at 7s, the 
second at 6s. 6d. and the third at 6s, the quarter, 





The Baker was allowed, 
Furnace and wood*- - - - - « «+ « -« 
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Two journeymen and two apprentizes - - - - 
Salt, yeast, candle and sack bands - + = 
Himself, his house, his wife, his dog, and his cat 
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And the Branne to his advantage.” 
But as 418 Ibs. was still the quantity of Bread to be sold for 
the price of a quarter of Wheat, Your Committee are led to 
believe that the allowance in Bread no longer continued to 
be noticed. 

During the reigns of James I, and Charles I, the Money 
allowance was at 6s.; by the Statute of 8th of Anne, the 
Money allowance was raised to 12s. but by a slight error 
in the calculation of the tables the weight of Bread was re- 
duced to 417lbs.; and as this Statute continued in force 
down to the year 1758, this accidental variation is the only 
one which for the long period of 556 years took place in the 
quantity of bread which was to be sold for the price of a 
quarter of wheat. 

The act of $1 Geo. II, repealed the 8th of Anne, and it 
contained a table of assize constructed on a principle differ- 
ing from all those which preceded it ; instead of 417 lbs. 
the bakers were to sell no more than 365 lbs. of wheaten 
bread for the price of a quarter of wheat, and 52 lbs. of 
bread were by these means added to the two advantage 
loaves originally granted, an alteration which could not fail 
materially to raise the price of bread ; and Your Committee 
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therefore beg leave to point out its practical result. By the 
table in 8th of Anne, when wheat was at 845. and the 
baker’s allowance at 12s. the quarter, 4 lbs. 5 oz. 8 dr. 
being a quartern loaf of wheaten bread, was to be sold for 
one shilling. 

By the table of Geo. II, when wheat was equally at 84s. 
and the baker’s allowance at 12s. the quarter, the quartern 
loaf of wheaten bread was to be sold for 13d. But as 
there is nothing in the act itself, or in any of the record of 
the House, which Your Committee have examined, which 
in any way notices the important alteration above pointed 
out, Your Committee have no means of explaining the 
grounds on which it was made. 

The operation of the law however, and the higher price 
of bread it occasioned, gave rise to much inquiry ; and in the 
13th of the King, an act was passed, the object of which 
was to restore the bread laws to their former footing. 
This statute contained a re-enactment of the table of the 8th 
Anne, and contained also specific directions for dressing 
the flour of which the bread was to be made ; but as these 
directions were in themselves contradictory, and as the pro- 
fits to the bakers were by the construction of the table so 
largely reduced, they found means to prevent the possibility 
of putting it in force in London, although. an attempt was 
made to do so in the year 1800. 

Your Committee having proceeded thus far im their ex- 
amination of the tables of assize, by which according to the 
market price of wheat (and latterly of flour) the price of 
bread was to be set, proceeded to inquire in what way 
that market price was directed to be ascertained; and on 
this subject they found nothing earlier than the statute of 
Anne; therein it is directed generally, “ That the magis- 
trates in setting the assize of bread, are to have respect to 
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the price, the grain, meal or flour whereof such bread shall 
be made, shall bear in the several public markets. ” 

By the 3lst of Geo. II, the magistrates are in like man- 
ner directed “to have respect to the prices which grain, 
meal and flour, shall bear in the public market;” but it pro- 
ceeds also to direct and empower the meal weighers of the 
city of London to collect the respective prices the grain, 
meal, or flour shall openly and publicly be sold for during 
the whole market, and not at any particular times thereof ; 
and the returns so collected, the mealweigher or clerk of 
the market was to give in, and to certify upon oath; and 
by these returns, the price of bread continued to be set as 
long as the 31st Geo. II, continued in operation. 

Your Committee beg leave in this place to point out, that 
the preamble of the act of Anne contains a clear definition 
of the object of these laws, which is there stated to be “ to 
provide for the observance of the due assize, or the reason- 
able price of bread, and to prevent covetous and evil-dispo- 
sed persons for their own gain and lucre, from deceiving 
and oppressing her Majesty’s subjects, especially the poorer 
sort ;”” and Your Committee are of opinion, that without 
the allowance made to the bakers, whether it is in advan- 
tage bread or in money, or in both, is moderate and reason- 
able: and further, that without the returns which are ob- 
tained of the prices of wheat or flour, are the real prices at 
which they are bona fide sold openly and in public market, 
the above defined benevolent intention of the Legislature 
cannot be obtained by the operation of the assize law; and 
Your Committee, (referring to the detail they have given of 
the most essential points in those laws which have hereto. 
fore been acted upon, by which it appears that the advantage 
bread continued to be allowed to the bakers, whilst the 
money allowance was largely increased, and whilst the value 
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of the surplus bread was increased also with its augmented 
money price,) cannot but entertain doubts whether the 
assize laws, even in their earlier and better state, ever 
really effected their intended object; but in later times, 
when the tables in the 31st Geo. II, came into use, Your 
Committee are founded in believing they had a contrary 
effect. 

Your Committee next proceeded to examine the act of 
the 37th of the King, and the subsequent acts by which that 
act has been explained and amended; and they found in 
the first place, that their operation is limited to the city of 
London, and the space within ten miles of the Royal Ex- 
change ; the first of these acts contains two tables of assize, 
one for wheat, and another for flour; and it is left to the 
discretion of the magistrate to fix the price of bread either 
by the one or the other, as he may see fit; and Your Com- 
mittee finding, that this is the first statute which ever con- 
tained a regular flour table, beg leave to point out the course 
of this innovation in the ancient assize system ; from the year 
1202 to 1709, the price of bread depended solely on the 
price of wheat; and the allowance to the bakers always in- 
cluded the charges for grinding and bolting; and by the 
ancient custom of the land, where toll was taken, every 
twentieth grain (or 5 per cent. on the weight of the wheat) 
was deemed sufficient remuneration. 

It was not until the 8th of Anne that the magistrates 
were directed to have reference to the price of flour in fix- 
ing the assize of bread ; but it appears on the journals of 
the House, that in the year 173.5, a petition was presented 
to the House by the bakers’ company, stating the hardships 
under which they labored, and praying that the assize of 
bread might be set by the price of flour. A Committee to 
whom this petition was referred, reported to the House, 
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that the petitioners had fully proved the allegations in their 
petition, and recommended the assize of bread should be 
set by the price of flour; and it appears that a bill was 
brought in accordingly, but the House did not proceed 
‘therein; the 31st Geo. II, in part provided for this object, 
for it is therein directed generally, that 20 peck loaves are 
to be made and sold from a sack of 280lbs. of flour; and 
by this direction it appears the Magistrates of the City of 
London proceeded to fix the price of bread, and from 
that time but little reference has been had to the price of 
wheat. Still, however, the directions were only general, 
until the 37th of the King provided a regular table for the 
purpose, calculated upon the same principle as was laid 
down in the former Act; and here it is to be observed, 
that no advantage bread was intended to be allowed to the 
baker, it having been assumed that 20 peck loaves is the 
whole quantity which can be made from a sack of flour, 
though your Committee were informed by several witnesses 
whom they examined, that a larger quantity is almost always 
made from it ; by this table a money allowance of 11s. 8d. 
per sack was made to the baker, which has been subse- 
quently increased to 14s. 1d. 

“The wheat table differs but little from that in the preced- 
ing Act, though it has been calculated on the principle that 
seven bushels and a half of wheat are equal to the price 
of a sack of flour, and not as it ought to have been, on the 
quantity of bread which could be obtained from a quarter 
of wheat; but the result is, that the quantity of 365lbs. of 
bread in the table of 31st Geo. II. is increased to 371I]bs. ; 
by which alteration the advantage bread is reduced to 491bs. 
and the two loaves originally granted ; in addition to this 
there is a money allowance of 14s. per quarter, which has 
since been increased to 16s. 9d. ; and your Committee beg 
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leave to point out that this sum amounts to more than 8d, 
on a peck loaf, whereas the money allowance on a sack of 
flour is less than that amount; the larger allowance being 
intended to cover the charges of grinding, whilst the amount 
of the surplus bread would seem to have escaped notice ; 
by either of these tables, though constructed on such wide- 
ly different principles, the magistrates may fix the price of 
bread ; but as the value of the allowance in the one is so 
much larger than in the other, the price of bread by the 
one could not fail to be greater than by the other, if the 
charges for converting wheat into flour bore the same pro- 
portion to the price of a quarter of wheat, which for many 
centuries they continued to do in this country ; and on this 
part of the subject, your Committee could not help observ- 
ing with surprise, that the price of bread as actually set by 
the flour table, was nearly as high, and sometimes actually 
higher, than it would have been, if set by the wheat table. 

With a view to ascertain the cause of this unexpected 
operation of the law, your Committee proceeded to examine 
the mode in which the returns of flour and of wheat are 
now obtained; and with regard to the first, they found, 
that instead of the mode which has been before pointed out, 
the bakers are now directed to make weekly returns upon 
oath, to the Cocket Office, of all flour and meal which shall 
have respectively been bought by them during the week 
preceding ; and the price of bread depends entirely on the 
average of these returns, as they must be acted on as true 
without they can be proved to be false, whenever the price 
of bread is set by the flour table. 

The prises of wheat, on the other hand, are returned by 
the sellers of it ; all corn factors and dealers being directed 
to return, to the Mealweighers of the City of London, an 

account of all corn sold by them; and your Committee 
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on examination were led to conclude that these last returns 
are correctly made. 

It appears respecting flour, that a small portion only of 
what is included in the bakers’ returns is bought and sold 
in public market, and that the full-priced bakers are very 
little in the habit of attending the flour market, or of endea- 
vouring to purchase flour at the lowest price ;_ that they are, 
for the most part, persons in needy circumstances, largely 
indebted to the millers and flour factors with whom they 
deal, and in consequence are under the necessity of receiv- 
ing flour from them at the price they think fit to put upon 
it, provided only that the flour is of the best quality, and 
the price not higher than that which is returned as the ge- 
neral price of the week to the Lord Mayor; though it 
appears by the evidence, that it can at all times be pur- 
chased for ready money or on short credit, for a less price 
than the bakers are content to take it at. 

That your Committee in searching for the causes of this 
unusual state of the flour trade, could not fail to observe, 
that the peculiar operation of the assize makes the price of 
bread exactly to depend upon, and to vary with, the return- 
ed prices of flour, and by so doing prevents the bakers 
(taking them as a trade collectively) from having any direct 
interest in the price at which they purchase flour ; whatever 
price they give for it per sack, that price is to be returned 
to them for eighty quartern loaves; if the price of flour is 
reduced, a simultaneous and exactly corresponding decrease 
in the price of bread, prevents the bakers from deriving the 
smallest advantage by it ; but if it is raised, then a similar 
increase on the price of bread prevents them from being 
exposed to the smallest loss; equally whether the price is 
low or high they obtain 14s. 1d. per sack for their expenses 
fm baking, and if 80 quartern loaves was the precise quantity 
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of bread they could at all times make from a sack of flour, 
they would have no interest whatever in its general price, 
either one way or another ; but the surplus bread, whatever 
may be its amount which they can make above that quan- 
tity (and it is stated by various persons to average from two 
to four loaves,) is to them a profit in kind, the value of 
which must necessarily increase with the price of bread ; 
and as the high price of flour which occasions this increase, 
is in no other respect disadvantageous to the bakers, they 
have, as far as it goes, an obvious interest in the high price 
of flour; and it is the operation of this principle to which 
your Committee attribute the indifference about the price, 
as well as the anxiety about the quality, of flour, for the 
best flour will always make more bread, as well as whiter 
bread ; and where the price by the Assize is uniform, the 
seller has no mode of seeking for better custom but by 
offering a whiter loaf than his neighbour. 

With regard to the sellers of flour, your Committee find 
that they are eager to dispose of it at the high prices return- 
ed to the Lord Mayor; but that in order to do so, it seems 
they must ‘be content to sell on long and doubtful credit, 
and many of them have recourse to becoming proprietors 
of bakehouses, and carrying on the baking trade on their own 
account by means of journeymen, to obtaining leases of 
bakers’ houses, encouraging journeymen to set up for them- 
selves, and to giving large sums for the good-will of bakers’ 
houses. The frequency of these practices has in some 
measure divided the trade, as those who incur the risks 
attendant thereon, expect and obtain the high price which 
they agree amongst one another to charge for flour, whilst 
others who sell for money in a regular way, are contented 
with a lower price, and latterly it has led to the establish- 
ment of numerous shops in which bread is sold below the 
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assize price ; and your Committee are informed, that these 
- shops are enabled to go on chiefly by the low price at which 
flour is to be bought by persons with capital, though some 
of them appear to derive advantage from selling for ready 
money only. 

And your Committee beg leave to point out, that the 
high prices which are returned to the Cocket Office, are 
further influenced by the following circumstances :— 

First. That it is the practice of some bakers to return 
their purchases of flour at a full credit price, though they 
subsequently obtain an allowance for prompt payment in 
the shape of discount. 

Secondly. That much flour is returned at a higher price 
than that at which it was purchased. 

Thirdly. That much low-priced flour is omitted in the 
returns altogether. 

That your Committee, for the foregoing reasons, being 
led to believe that the assize price of bread in London is 
higher than if no Assize had ever existed, were further 
confirmed in that opinion by information which they pro- 
cured from Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle, Bath, and 
Lewes, in which places they were informed no Assize was 
set; and they found in all of them the prices both of Flour 
and Bread have been lower than in London, though it does 
not appear that Wheat has been cheaper: but on this head 
your Committee beg leave to refer to the statements in the 
Appendix, (No. 8.) 

Your Committee then thought it their duty to consider 
how far it might be possible to frame an Assize law, the ope- 
ration of which should be free from the foregoing objec- 
tions; and with regard to the first and main objection, 
namely; That under an Assize it is of no importance to the 
Bakers whether the price of Flour is low or high, your 
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Commnittee are of opinion that this evil is inherent in the naa 
ture of an Assize, and must exist in any Statute which could 
be devised ; but with regard fo the others, as the Committee 
found the returned prices of Wheat were correct, they in- 
quired into the expediency of setting the Assize of Bread by 
them, and they found on the part of the Bakers a settled re- 
pugnance to any such arrangement; and it was also repre- 
sented to Your Committee, that the quality of Wheat, and 
consequently the quantity of Bread which can be obtained 
from it, varies so materially from year to year, and from 
place to place, that no average quality could be fixed on by 
which to form a table, which would not in favorable sea- 
sons, leave to the Baker far too large a profit in surplus 
bread, and in others (such as the present) might even com- 
pel him to sell more bread for the price of a quarter of 
Wheat than could possibly be made from it; whilst at all 
times it could not fail to give the Bakers an inducement to 
buy none but the finest and most productive Wheats, and 
materially to discourage the sale of those of lower quality ; 
and it was further represented, that the Wheat Returns are 
subject to frequent and sudden variations, from the demand 
at one market happening to be for the best, and at another 
solely for inferior Wheats: For which reasons Your Com- 
mittee are led to conclude, that no benefit is likely to result 
from any mode which could be resorted to in London, of 
fixing the Assize of Bread by the price of Wheat. 

Your Committee next inquired how far it might be 

ssible to obtain true returns of the price of flour; and 
they found by including the whole of the sales now made 
in open market, and by compelling the sellers of flour te 
make the return and not the bakers, that some improve 
ment might be made ; but as the greater part of the flour 
consumed in London is disposed of to the bakers on long 
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credit, in the way before described, your Committee are 
of opinion, no returns of those purchases, whether made 
by buyer or seller, could very materially differ from the 
imperfect returns at present obtained; and with regard to 
the frauds which your Committee were assured are now 
practised in making the returns of the prices of flour, the 
inducement to have recourse to them under any regulations 
of assize must be so strong, and the difficulty of detection 
so great, that your Committee are of opinion, that no 
enactment could avail entirely to prevent them: and gene- 
rally, with regard to fixing the assize of bread by the 
price of flour, your Committee beg leave to point out, 
that no benefit can be expected to result from it, beyond 
that of fixing a rate upon the labor and profits of the 
bakers, whilst the miller and mealmen must be left wholly 
without any controul; and your Committee are distinctly 
of opinion, that more benefit is likely to result from the 
effects of a free competition in their trade, than can be 
expected to result from any regulations or restrictions 
under which they could possibly be placed. 

Your Committee being thus led to conclude, that any 
remedy to the evils arising from the assize could hardly be 
brought about by an alteration in the law, beg leave also 
to point out, that the competition which has arisen, even 
under the discouragement of an assize, has already re- 
moved a part of the evil; and your Committee are of 
opinion, that if the trade was thrown open by the repeal 
of the assize laws, it would have the effect of gradually 
drawing persons with capital into it, of diminishing the 
waste of labor and unnecessary subdivision of profits, 
which appear by the evidence at present to exist. 

That your Committee have found an opinion to be ex- 
tremely prevalent, that assize laws operate beneficially as 
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measures of police, and by removing from the bakers to 
the Magistrate all responsibility for’ the price of bread, 
ensure when that price is high the tranquillity of the me- 
tropolis, But your Committee could not find that any 
disturbances had arisen, or were at all apprehended from 
the suspension of the assize in the populous towns of Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Newcastle ; and are of opinion, 
that the value of the assize laws in this point of view is so 
secondary, as not to counterbalance the evils apparently 
resulting from them. 

That your Committee thought it their duty to examine 
the act of the 53d of Geo. III. and they observe generally, 
with regard to that statute, that it has been so short a time 
in operation as not at this moment to be duly judged of, 
though it cannot fail to be liable to the general objec- 
tions which your committee have pointed out as applicable 
to all assize laws. 

Finally, Your Committee came to the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved. That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
That it is expedient that the bread assize laws for the city 
of London, and within ten miles of the Royal Exchange, 
should be forthwith repealed. 


June 6, 1815. 
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AN 


INQUIRY, &c. &e. 


Ar so advanced a period of life, and laboring under an infirmity 


well calculated, through the Divine Mercy, to direct my attention 
to subjects very different from political disquisitions, I should be ill 
satisfied with myself, if I could not assign a motive for engaging in 
the enquiry marked by these papers. ie is my duty, as Secretary 
to the Board of Agriculture, to be as well prepared as circumstances 
will admit, to give all the information that may be demanded, not 
only by Members of the Board, both ordinary and honorary, but 
by other gentlemen, whether in or out of Parliament. Applications 
were made to me for facts, which rendered it necessary that I 
should consult many publications, for the object of noting down 
such facts as might be useful. With this view, forty-one publi- 
cations on the Corn Bill were read to me; a business which unhap- 
pily brought me acquainted with such a mass of misrepresentation 
and error, that I could not be surprised at the heat and animosity 
raised in the kingdom, or at the outrages which followed. Dis- 
content could not fail to abound, while the public at large appeared 
to be ignorant of certain facts, that were of undoubted importance, 
to clearly understanding questions of great complexity. And when, 
in prosecuting these discussions, I found that all improvements in 
the agriculture of the kingdom were represented as nationally mis- 
chievous, and a deviation of capital from good to bad employments, 
and landlords and farmers described as a race of men who had for 
20 years been most unreasonably thriving at the expence of the 
whole class of consumers ; I felt the necessity of examining as well 
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as I was able, into the progress of prices in other parts of Europe, 
as it was sufficiently clear, that if the circumstances so much com- 
plained of in England, were found in other countries, instead of 
being peculiar to this island, the whole question would easily 
be settled. The following papers will shew the result of this 
enquiry. 

As 3 am well persuaded that this is the happiest country the sun 
shines upon, it was not without extreme pain that I found the 
spirit of discontent spreading amongst a people, who had such 
multiplied reasons for being grateful to that Divine Providence, 
to whom they were so much indebted; and it struck me forcibly 
as a duty equally called for, on every political, moral, and religious 
consideration, to collect and publish such facts as might have a 
tendency to cool the animosity, remove the errors, and allay the 
discontents, which a certain class of writers had, whether with a 
good or bad intent, been too successful in exciting; and I was the 
more ready to attempt this task, from the abundant opportunities I 
possessed of receiving information relative to the state of the la- 
boring poor through the greater part of the kingdom, which has 
been such as ought to be lamented, since the farmers have lessened 
their employment to a degree severely felt. And I beg the reader 
to remember, that I am now speaking of one of the most nume- 
rous, and useful classes, to be found in the empire; a class that 
never did, and never can petition. But are they not therefore to 
be considered? I have shewn ona former occasion, that in the 
best times for the agricultural interest, the pay of this class has 
not risen quite so high, on a comparison of certain periods, as it 
ought to have done; and consequently any general circumstance 
that tended to reduce it, was much to be deprecated. The inhabi- 
tants of towns should not quite forget their brethren in the coun- 
try, to whom high wages, with a certain and active employment, 
ate of far greater importance than two-pence or three-pence in the 
price of the quartern loaf. At present they possess this nominal 
benefit, and many are either starving on low wages, or gone to the 
parish for that support which they cannot earn. 

The question of the Corn Bill is decided in Parliament ; but it 
does not therefore follow, that discontent is at an end because peti- 
tions are no longer received. If enlightening the public mind has 
a tendency to remove or lessen this discontent, he is not a good sub- 
ject of the realm who does not attempt to effect it; and I hope and 
trust that this will be accepted as a sufficient apology for the pre- 
sent intrusion on the public notice, however inferior to the earnest 
desire of the author. 

In less than five years we have had in England two great political 
controversies, which excited so much the attention of the public, 
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as to produce not fewer than one hundred and twenty publications, 
It will be easily seen that I allude to the question of Bullion, in 
1811, and that of theCorn, in 1815. It is extremely to be la- 
mented, that in the discussion of both these questions, theories of 
political economy were.so generally introduced, without a clear 
statement of those facts from which alone any sound theory can be 
drawn. Upon a review of the various publications just alluded to, 
a careful reader will reject every page of these theories as utterly 
unworthy of attention; and he will be desirous of preserving 
merely such facts as may incidentally have been inserted ; the pre- 
servation of these for future use, is at all times an object deserving 
much care and attention. But the right application of facts de- 
mands cool and deliberate consideration ; and, most unfortunately, 
the heat and animosity which have agitated so many ef our cities and 
towns, have found their way into many of those publications, which 
would have been far more instructive, if they had been produced 
in amore quiet period. On many occasions, I have in conversation 
deprecated the introduction of any corn question while prices were 
very low, as it might have been easily foreseen, that the great mass 
of consumers in our cities and towns would be sure to take the 
alarm; but any question introduced while prices are very high, 
would excite no other attention than the silent supposition that Par- 
liament were employed with the intent to lower prices. 

In the many publications which have appeared, and the far more 
numerous speeches which the newspapers have reported, as spoken 
in Parliament, on the same interesting topic, it is almost incon- 
ceivable how few have made the smallest allusion to the general 
rise of prices which has taken place in Europe during A last 
twenty-two years; and yet it was obvious to suppose that this 
would have been the very first enquiry to be made. Every one of 
the pamphlets against the Corn Bill, and innumerable speeches 
on the same side of the question shew that the writers and speakers 
strained the utmost force of exaggerated language in describing the 
burthen, injury, oppression, and misery, the people of Britain were 
forced to submit to in twenty years of extravagant prices of corn and 
provisions; and laboring with equal assiduity to prove the most 
unreasonable profits thence accruing to landlords and farmers. If 
the same rise of prices had taken place during the very same period 
in other parts of Rusia, where assignable causes did not prevent 
it, were not these writers and speakers bound to notice, if they 
knew it; and not knowing it, to notice with peculiar care the 
least hint upon the subject? Yet in my examination before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, in the spring of 1814, I 
mentioned this remarkable fact, on authority unquestionable, having 
taken place in a province of the Russian empire. Was not this at 
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least sufficient to excite enquiry ? or to raise some doubts of the 
propriety of British complaints, of an effect which me in the 


eyent turn out completely ridiculous ? Nosuch thing. If the op- 
posers of the Bill really noticed the fact, they chose to pass it by 
in silence, for reasons sufficiently obvious : they well knew, that 
should this fact be proved, it would level in the dust all their com- 
plaints, and nine-tenths of their arguments. 

Ancient tracts* might here be referred to, which manifested a 
similar spirit of complaint on the immense rise of prices which 
took place, after the discovery of the American mines had poured 
into Europe those treasures which soon quadrupled the prices of 
every kingdom in it. But were it not absurd in the highest degree, 
that any single kingdom should be loud in complaining of an ef- 
fect experienced by all its neighbours ? Such a complaint was then 
preposterous, 

In stating the facts I am going to produce, it is necessary to be- 
gin with some which occurred in the period immediately preceding 
the last twenty-five years, and then proceed to others which extend 
through the greater part of the late period. I shall commence 
with certain facts satisfactorily ascertained during my own travels 
in France and Italy. 

But let me previously observe, that while various notes manifest 
a great rise of prices in France, wheat is 7 ong | excepted. An 
account now lies before me of the price of the Septier at Paris, 
from 1763 to 1788, with which T was favored when in that king- 
dom. Comparing the price of the first thirteen years with ee 
last thirteen, the first was twenty-five liyres thirteen sols, and the 
second twenty-two livres four sols. It se¢ms to be the opinion of 
Mr. Malthus (but not expressly explained), that the average price 
of wheat in that kingdom (or perhaps more probably, in the north- 
ern parts of it), may have been, for the last ten years, »bout 40s. 
the English quarter.* At twenty-four livres the pound sterling, 
the price of the thirteen first years above-noted was 42s. 6d. per 
quarter, upon the supposition, not accurate, that the English quar- 
ter weighs 480 French pounds. But it is sufficiently clear, that 
the price in France has risen very little since 1763 ; and this must 
be esteemed a curious fact. 

I proceed to the notes which I took while abroad. 

‘Isle of France. Liancourt.—Within ten years* the general 


? See particularly, “A brief Examinatim of certuin ordinary Comploints in 
these our Days, by W.S. ;” trom which an interesting extract may be found 
in Smith’s Memoirs ot, Wool. 

2 Grounds of an Opinion, &c. p. 13. 

3 This is from 1777 to 1787. 
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expences of living, bread alone excepted, have risen fifty per cent., 
and labor nearly in the same proportion.” 

**Normandy. Havre.—A house in 1779, let without any fine, 
on a lease of six years, for 240 livres per annum, was let this year 
(1789) again for three years, with a fine of 25 Louis, for 600 
livres per annum. 

“A cellar which is now 60 livres, was 24 livres 12 years past.” 

* Loraine. Pont au Mousson, (1788).—The prices of all the 
necessaries of life risen one-third in twenty years.” 

“Franche Compte.—Those estates which, twenty years ago, 
sold at 300 livres, now are 800 livres.” 

* Besancon. Dole.—Meat now seven sols the pound; some 
years ago four sols. A couple of fowls 24 sols, which were 12 
sols. In general, every thing is doubled in price in ten years.” 

* Bourgogne. Djon.—Every thing raised in twenty years cent- 
per cent.” 

Young’s Travels in France, vol. i. p. 454. 


** Bologna, in Italy.—The prices of every thing are now (1789), 
at Bologna, from 10 to 15 per cent. dearer than ten years ago. 

«Twenty years ago, hemp was at 30 pauls, now at 50; and ir 
Tuscany, the prices of every thing doubled since the free corn 
trade. : 

« It is worthy the reader’s observation, that the general prices 
of provisions, and of living, as it may properly be called, have 
risen, perhaps, as much in Italy, as in any country of Europe; 
certainly more than in England, as I could shew by many details, 
if they were consistent with the brevity of a traveller. A fact of 
so much importance would admit of many reflections; but I shall 
observe only, that this sign of national prosperity, (and I believe 
it to be one), is not at all confined to the countries in the possession 
of extensive manufactures and a great trade, since we find it in 
those that have none. 

s¢I shall not enlarge upon it, but barely hint, that the possessor 
of a landed estate in Lombardy has raised his rent to the full, as 
much in the last ten, twenty, thirty, or forty years, as his brother 
Jandlord has in England, who has blessed himself with the notion, 
that manufactures and commerce have done more for him than for 
any other similar class in Europe. It is very common in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, to hear the deputies of our tradesmen expatiate on 
what the immense manufactures and commerce of England have 
done for the landed interest. One fact is worth an hundred asser- 
tions: go to the countries that possess neither fabrics nor com- 
merce, and you will find as great a rise perhaps in the same period.” 
» Ib, vol. it. p. $00. 
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The rise of price mentioned in these notes, was unquestionably 
greater than any we experienced in England through the periods 
here named ; and when we combine these facts with others, they 
leave very little doubt that, during the greater part of the last half 
of the 18th century, and thtough the first years of the 19th, prices 
have not risen in England so much as in various other countries of 
Europe. The concluding remark in the above extracts is in every 
vo applicable to much that has been written and spoken upon 

e Corn Bill of 1815. If it shall be found that the prices of 
corn and provisions have risen more in other countries than in Eng- 
land, we may presume that the landlords of those countries have 
not, in respect to their rents, fallen asleep. I know from my son’s 
information, that this has been very far from the case in Russia 5 
and who can for a moment question the same effect taking place 
elsewhere ? What then are we to say to those foolish impertinen- 
cies so often heard in conversation, calling on the landlords of this 
kingdom to lower their rents, in order that manufacturers may eat 
cheaper bread ? The effect would not follow ; but were it certain, 
can any folly exceed that of expecting the rents of England, which 
have risen less than those of other parts of Europe, should now 
fall, while there is sufficient reason to believe that they are risin 
every where else. If these conclusions do not directly flow in al 
fairness from the premises, I know not what political truth is, nor 
where it can be found. 

But are high rents, and a high value of land, to be considered 
as an evil? Sir James Stewart says, that Davenant was an admira- 
ble writer :—what was his opinion? These are his words—* All 
things must be done, that may effectually increase the value of 
rents and price of land, which will add true strength to the na- 
tion.” — Davenant’s Works, by Whitworth, vol. i. p. 71. 

It would be well if such follies were met with only in conversa+ 
tion: sorry I am to say, that they might be quoted from at least 
twenty pamphlets against the Corn Bill; and, after a long public 
discussion, one writer thus expresses himself nearly at the close of 
the controversy :—* It remains, therefore, for the proprietors of 
lands and houses to commence the unavoidable sacritice which 
peace will compel them to make. By lowering the rents, labor, 
wages, and salaries of all descriptions, would follow of course; 
and the prices of luxuries, and every article in trade, find ther 
due proportion."—Broughton’s Letter to Lord Sheffield, 1815, 
p- 23. * 


This writer, with so many others, speak of a general fall of price as na- 
tionally beneficial—how different was the opinion of Davenant: “ A good 
symptom for the present of remaining health and vigor in the body poli- 
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The injury to the landed interest, from any great fall in the 
price of land products, not occasioned by extraordinary crops, 
results very much from the prices of a great number of various 
commodities, consumed by landlords and farmers, not falling in 
proportion, and perhaps not falling at all. We have experienced 
for a year and a half the low prices of corn, and at the moment 
that a dashing writer‘ tells us, we cannot walk the streets of 
London without meeting reduced prices at every turn; I may 
fairly ask, if broad cloth has not advanced; and what woollen 

oods have fallen? hats have advanced. Have boots and shoes 
allen? What are the prices of tea, sugar, coffee, and chocolate, 
which form so considerable an article of consumption in every 
family ? What is the price of soap and candles? And, thanks to 
the police of the markets of this metropolis, what is the price of 
every article that is eaten, even of some which are produced by 
the land of England? Has salt sunk in price? Have spices de- 
clined ? Are carriages cheaper? Has mahogany furniture sunk ? 
Ask the gentlemen whose windows were broke by the mob, 
whether they find, in the reparation, that glass has sunk? Have 
paper and books fallen? Are public amusements lower? These 
questions might easily be multiplied ; and the answer must still 
be the same. Thus, while landlords are called on to sink their 
rents one-third, and most gravely assured that the universality of 
low prices will leave them just in the same situation, they have 
not for eighteen months past put their hands in their pockets for 
one payment in forty, without a flat contradiction being instantly 
given to the multiplied assertions that have filled a deluge of 
pamphlets. In fact, the number of commodities is extremely 
great which cannot be expected to fall: but it is the same to land- 
lords, whatever the cause may be, and whether owing to taxes or 
any other circumstance. 

In the examination which it is here necessary to make, of the 
ris¢ of prices in Europe, it is of consequence to search for those 
remote from England, with as great a dissimilitude of soil, cli- 
mate, government, and other circumstances, as may be found ; that 
if a great rise has really taken place, it may be the more clearly 
attributed to some generally operating cause that has affected all 
Europe. With this view, I shall quote Russia. 

My son, during a residence of nine years in that country, and 
travelling there under the immediate auspices of Government, was 
officially supplied with a variety of documents of unquestionable 


tic, is, that we see nothing abated in the price of our native commodities.” 
—Davenant’s Works by Whitworth, vol. i. p. 378. 
* Smith’s Arguments and Constitutional Advice, 1815, p. 20. 
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authority ; and by examining these with great attention, and coms 

aring them since his return to England with tables of similar prices 

ere through the same periods, the result has been extremely ins 
teresting. At the time of my examination before the Committees 
of Parliament, he had drawn but one comparison between the 
price of wheat ina single province of Russia with the price in 
England for the same period ; but he has since extended this com 
parison to several others; and the result will be seen in the follow- 
ing table :-— 


Rise of Price in England, and Russia compared. 





WHEAT. RYE. BARLEY. OATS. 
Russ. Eng.|Russ. Eng.) Russ. Eng./Russ. Eng 
Rise per | Rise per | Rise per | Rise per. 

cent, ceat.® cent. cent. 





1785 to 1798 compared with 2 
1794to 1806... . 
1782 to 1793 compared with 2 rae d a : 

1794 to 1608... . ¢ (2 S168 $140 29/50 23; 
1781 to 1793 compared with 2 9; 
1794to 1805 . . . . § 


40 41:/32 413138 33|52 35 











17 36143 36127 33\52 2 




















General Averages . . . ./40 36341 363/373 31/52 29! 





By this table it appears, that in the periods in which wheat rose 
in England 36: per cent., the rise of that grain in Russia was 40 per 
cent. ; that while rye rose in Russia 41 per cent., wheat rose in 
England 36:; that the rise of barley in Russia was 37! per cent., 
but in England only $1:; and that while the rise of oats was in 
Russia 52 per cent., the same grain had risen in England 
only 29%.* 

It must be here observed, that the periods mentioned in this 
table, do not come down to the time of that great issue of papet 
tubles which fell into the depreciation well known. The variation 
of value was inconsiderable, and was nearly the same in 1805 and 
1806 as it had been long before; no part, therefore, of this rise 
in price is to be attributed to the depreciation of paper. 

he same comparison was extended to all sorts of butchers’ 
meat, butter, &c. and the excess in all has been greater than in 
v article of corn. 

have conversed with many persons who have travelled or re- 


* This comparison is with rye, the common consumption of Russia, and 
wheat that of England. 

2 It is to be observed, that in these comparisons the year 1787 is omitted 
in the Russian accounts, because’a noted year of scarcity ; and, for the same 
reason, 1800 and 1801 in England. 
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sided in different parts of Europe, and though they had no oppor- 
tunities of procuring such official documents as my son gained in 
Russia, yet I am much inclined to conceive, from all I have been 
able to learn, that something similar to this rise has, in a greater or 
a less degree, taken place nearly throughout Europe. 

I wish this information relative to the rise in foreign countries 
had been more general: I wish that official documents from every 
country in Europe could be inserted : for, though the tenor of the 
information I have received is very uniform, yet it does not rest on 
undeniable authority. It is greatly’ to be lamented, that as soon 
as the spirit of discontent was manifest in the kingdom, Govern- 
ment did not take the necessary steps to procure from foreign 
ministers, residents, and consuls, and brought down to the present 
— such documents as I have alluded to in Russia. The pub- 
ication of the result, and the dissemination throughout the whole 
kingdom, would not have left the shadow of a pretence for dis- 
satisfaction or discontent at any circumstance relative to price, that 
has taken place in this kingdom. 

Mr. Jacob gives the following fact :— 

« Taking two averages in Spain, of six years each—the first 
from 1793 to 1798, and the second from 1799 to 1804—the 
average price of wheat, of the latter period above the former, was 
about 58 per cent., and in barley 40 per cent.”—Jacob on Protec- 
tion of British Agriculture, p. 125. 

The price in England, for the first of these periods, was, on an 
average, wheat, 2/. 19s. 2d. per quarter, and for the second 
41. Os. 6d.; which is a rise of 36 per cent., and this including the 
two years of scarcity, 1800 and 1801: were they rejected, as they 
ought to be, the rise in England would, of course, much less. 
The price of barley in England, for the first period, was 31s. 2d. 
per quarter; in the second, 41s. 7d.; and the rise per cent. 324. 

In the Report of the Bullion Committee various Spanish prices 
of wheat are inserted, which I have in like manner compared with 
those of England, and the following is the result : 

Average price of the fanega of wheat for 64 years, from 1701 
to 1764, inclusive, taken from the current prices of the market 


ef Seville. 
Reals. Vellon. 
Average price from 1701 to 1726 . . « « « 14 314 
S787 8708 was oe 22%, 


1753 1764 ..-. « « « BI Oo 
( Bullion Report, 8vo. Appendiz, p. 40. 3 
Average price of the fanega of wheat for 21 years, from 1767 
to 1787, inclusive; from the markets of Castille. 
Reals. _—_ Vellon. 
26 118 
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Average price of the fanega of wheat in the market of Medina 
de Rio Seca in Leon, 1793 to 1802, per fanega 38}. 
Rise per cent. from the first period 1701, to 1726, compared 
with the second period 1727, to 1752; 21 per cent. 
Ditto from the second period to the third, from 1753 to 17645 
23 per cent. 
And, rise from the period of the market of Medina, to that of 
Castille, 46 per cent. 
Average price of Wheat in England from 1701 to 1726, s dd. 
both inclusive .-. 5 0 % 0 0 4%), 0 ote o : 8,48 
Ditto 1727 to 1752 . elev p ices @ Vm con’. te cqigiiaer 20 
Here is a fail in the price. 
Ditto 1753 to 1764. 1 1 ew ww we ew wh wl 8B 
This is a rise of 10 per cent. 
And ditto 1793 to 1802. 1. 6 1 ew we 
(Omitting the years 1800 and 1801.) 
‘This is a rise of 35; per cent. 
Now to bring these Spanish and English prices into one view, 
the following table will shew the rise per cent. in each country. 


o +t G8, 2 





Rise per cent. 
Spain. England. 
a SOD. 2. o lies oe MR Be 4 eon ee 
Ditto . . - « « » » barky 40 ... « oo SS 
Medina and Castille wheat re ee se 
Average . . . 48 cue SH 


Hence then, it appears that in the periods here described, while 

om have risen in Spain 48 per cent. the same have risen in 
ngland only 34. 

Mr. Jacob’s information is precise: but the Leon and Castille 
article would have been more satisfactory, had the comparison 
been drawn from only one of the provinces. I take no notice 
here of the earlier periods of the Spanish prices: they remain for 
curiosity, but do not enter into the immediate object of the present 
Enquiry. 

I have been favored by Sir John Sinclair with a table of the 

rices of wheat at Brussels for the period which has elapsed since 
1780, by which it appears, that the price of the Brabant measure, 
weighing from 80 to 82lb. was on an average, from 1781 to 1793, 
both inclusive, six francs, 74 cents. per measure, and from 1794 
to 1805, the price of the same measure was nine francs 28 cents. 3 
a rise of 37 per cent.; and it has already been shewn, that by 
comparing the prices of wheat in England during the same periods, 
the rise was 36 per cent. 
In the statement of prices in Europe, which I have given, 
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Frahce appears in respect to wheat, to be an exceptiori; the in- 
crease of prices has, however, been very general, so as to give 
ovcasion for its being very properly remarked in 1811, that the 
rise was on the whole in France, fully equal to that in Englands 
By the enquiries made under the direction of the Society of Agri- 
culture in Paris, into the rise that had taken place in France, nearly 
at the sathe time as similar enquiries were made by the Board of 
Agriculture in England, it appeared that the-result corresponded 
very ezactly with that which had been found in England. ‘The 
following is an extract from the Report of the French Society, 
which was made by their Secretary, Mr. Silvestre, in 1805 :—« in 
most of the departments, the price of labor, since 1789, is in- 
creased by one third at least, and in some by one half: in a few 
it is doubled ; all the instruments of cultivation are raised in price 
im a proportion nearly similar; building materials have risen about 
one third; beasts of labor about one half; and all family requi- 
sites in the same proportion. On the other hand, the animal pro- 
duce of the farm is worth about one half mtore in the market than 
it was in 1789; and although wheat has not risen much more 
than one-sixth in price, barley, and all description of forage, are 
dearer by about one-third.” In 1810, in Mr. Daru’s speech to the 
Legislative Body, he contended that Louis the XVIth, with a civil 
list of 25 millions, was as tich as the Emperor would be with a 
sum more than one third greater, taking into consideration the real 
value of money : and this rise in price had taken place without 
paper, or any depreciated circulatmg medium.”—RHeview of the 
Bullion Controversy, 1811, p. 35, said to be written by Mr. 
Herries, then Private Secretary to the late Mr. Perceval. 

Some reasons might be assigned why wheat did not rise in 
France equally with other commodities, but it is sufficient to 
mention one—it is the grand object of French cultivation, and that 
alone which is sown on all the fallows of France, except on the 
very poorest soils, where rye is substituted; and wherever an in- 
creased cultivation has taken place, in consequence of the general 
division of large properties into little ones, the principal change 
has been the increase of this article of culture; nor are we to 
forget, that in a year which threatened some degree of scarcity, 
from a bad season, Bonaparte took the extraordinary measure of 
decreeing a mazimum. Compared with the exertions in raising 
wheat, all others in the agriculture of France are as nothing. 
Another circumstance which would operate on the price of all 
commodities, but least of all on wheat, as the most absolute of the 
necessaries of life, is the astonishing want of circulation, when 
compared with the immense mass of the precious metals in 
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France ;' this has been observed by all the travellers I have conver- 
sed with, and unites with the known fact, of the universal spirit of 
hoarding in that kingdom. 

It must be obvious, that the inhabitants of this country cannot, 
with reason, complain of an effect which has, to all appearance, 
been independent of the political conduct and principles of the res- 
pective legislatures of these countries, whatever yr of 
government, climate, or soil may be; this effect has probably per- 
vaded the whole of Europe;* and therefore it is to the last degree 
absurd, to complain of it as an evil peculiar to any particular 


country. 
But let us “pursue this unhappy instance of British absurdity a 


little further : itis sufficiently clear, that the consumers of corn in 
England can have no reason to complain of a rise in price so general. 
Have the farmers no more reason to complain of the fall which has 
taken place of late? I believe it will be found, that this reduction 
has been far more peculiar to them, than the former rise was to the 


* “ A less quantity of money will be sufficient for a given amount of bu- 
siness, if the circulation be rapid, than ifit be slow. A small sum, por a 
hands frequently, may settle many accounts; or, through the agency of 
kers, may he rendered adequate to the consymmation of a vast many con- 
tracts, without more than one real transfer; but in proportion as longer in- 
tervals occur between sales and purchases, and money lingers, much larger 
sums are required, even for smaller concerns.”—American Review, 1811, p. 
216. 

* Since the greater part of these papers has been written, the Remarks on 
the Commercial Policy of Great Britain has appeared: the author is extreme- 
ly hostile to the Corn Bill: he is the first that has entered into any particu- 
lars of a general rise of prices; and contends, not only for a great rise in 
every part of Europe, but also throughout tie whole world. Butit is not easy 
to conceive any contradiction more complete than is found between all the 
first part of his performance and the last: in the former, he strenuously 
contends against the high prices we have expcrienced, and attempts to prove 
that low ones are much more advantageous to landlords and farmers: nay, 
he ventures on the daring paradox, that high prices retard improvements in 
cultivation.—(p. 49). But he does not attempt to prove, how prices were to 
rise through the continent of Europe, in the manner he admits, and yet at 
the same ume remain low in England. 

It is to be regretted, that a writer of ability should ever state facts in a care- 
less mariner, and more especially with design to serve the view of the mo- 
ment: the following is a passage in his work: “The importation of the 
precious metals into Europe has doubled since 1770. It is sufficiently re- 
markable, that shortly after this, the great rise in corn began.” p.76. 

Whether the metals have doubled or not, the great rise in corn, beginning 
shortly after 1770, is directly contrary to fact : the average price for 26 years 
previous to 1795, was only 45s. per quarter, as I stated long ago, in the An- 
nals of Agriculture. 

Another assertion of the same writer is, that corn has for some years past, 
been in France at the price of 53-4. (p. 73.) 

Mr. Malthus has already been quoted on this point. 
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learns, by letters from the Crimea, that the price has much more 
than doubled in the South of Russia. In 1808, the price of wheat 
in the Crimea was 8 roubles the chetvert ; at the end of 1813 it 
was 12; and in 1815, it is 22. Hence the rise from 1813 to 
1815 was 83 per cent.; but if we compare the average of the 
year 1813, in England, being 108s. 9d. with that of the three first 
months of 1815, or 64s. 2d. it is a fall of 41 per cent., a contrast 
sary | striking. But to come much nearer home, the price at 
Brussels, for 1818, was 9 francs 49 cents, the Brabant measure ; 
and in 1814, it was 9f. 62c. the tendency was therefore to rise ; 
but the comparison of these two years in England is very different ; 
the price being for 1813, 108s. 9d. as just mentioned, and that of 
1814, 73s. 10d. or a fall of $3 per cent. Surely these facts are as 
decisive in relation to the fall of prices in England, as those before 
inserted were applicable to the former rise, which excited so many 
complaints. 

We know nothing of the prices of corn in Poland, to compare 
with those my son gained in Russia ; our information is confined to 
the price at Dantzic, which is governed in a great measure by the 
demand in England. It appears that the price in that port, in 1813, 
was 52s. the English quarter. (Report of Lords’ Committee, 1814, 
p- 49. ;) and from the same authority, the charges to England are 
26s., together, 78s. 

If then any party has reason to complain of price, assuredly it 
is not the consumer in this country, but the farmer. This obser- 
vation might be pursued, but I am more inclined to quit it. Let it 
suffice to remark, that the consumer should be contented.‘ 

‘The comparison here drawn between England and Europe, is 
however incomplete, as not a word has been said of the enormous 
taxation to which England has been subject, and to which no 
parallel can be found in any other country. From 1793 to 1812, 


* Itis remarkable, that one of the writers against the Corn Bill, should 
slightly notice a general rise af money prices in Europe, and yet not make 
that fair application of the fact to the case of England, which ought to stare 
“Hy one in the face, who could catch but the least hint of it. 

“ 


think that fifty per cent. may safely be deemed to be the natural rise of 


money ee in Europe, generally, during the last twenty-four years," 
Hume's Thoughts on the Corn Laws, p. 40. 

This, though a mere conjecture, and therefore not calling for a specific 
reply, admits one application of fact. Comparing the price of wheat in 
England from 1784 to 1790, which was Ql. 7s, Ojd. per quarter, with the price 
from 1791 to 1814, and omitting the years 1800 and 1801, being years of 
scarcity, not occasioned | y any relation with the value of money, the price 
was 3/. 18s. 6jd., consequently the rise per cent. was 55; so !ittle exceeding 
what Mr, Hume himself supposed to be the general rise of money prices in 
Europe, 





consumer. During this period, wheat has risen in France; and my son - 
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the taxes and loans of this kingdom amounted to about 1209 mil- 
lions; and Mr. Malthus remarks, that the nation, in twenty years 
of this period, borrowed near five hundred millions of real capital. 
Who can presume to assert, that these financial operations did not 
in an eminent degree greatly raise the prices of all the necessaries of 
life; and that consequently, had the result of this comparison 
turned out very differently, marking in this country a far greater 
rise than in any other, no one could have been surprised ? And the 
eurious enquiry which will be excited in many minds is, to what 
causes can we attribute the astonishing fact, that prices with us have 
risen no more ? 

These considerations are sufficient to render it an object deser- 
ving much attention, and I cannot, after a strict examination of the 

abject, discover any sufficient reasons for so extraordinary an event, 
without recurring to the capital invested in our agriculture, and to 
those great improvements in cultivation, which have so remarkably 
distinguished this country during the last twenty years. ‘To these, 
I conceive, we must recur, as the causes of that cheapness of corn 
so extraordinary in this kingdom, on comparison with the rest of. 
Europe. While the immense taxes here imposed, and no where 
else to be found, might be offered as a reason for a result directly 
contrary 5 yet never te it be forgotten, that this capital, and these 
improvements, have been deprecated as mischievous, by not a few 
\ visionary writers who have figured against the Corn 

ill. 

For the use of those who would wish to compare different cir- 
cumstances that have, or may have a considerable influence on each 
other, it may be proper to insert the following little table, which 
gives the average of the exports and imports combined, according 
to the official value in one column, and the average amount of 
yr and Joans united in another, with the price of wheat in the 

ird. 

Period, Exports and Imports. Taxes and Loans. Price of Wheat 
“4 per Quarter. 


‘Ten years ending 1792, $5,648,067 -. 15,767,414 «+ 47s. 41d. 
* Ditto 1802, 56,321,415 »- 46,358,305 +. 72s. 2'd. 
Ditto 1812, 68,286,011 .. 75,046,528 ». 85s. 7d. 

It will be useful to add here, the circulation of bank-notes, as 
nearly as it can be estimated for.these thirty years, from parliament- 
ary documents. 

The average for the first ten years was about 8‘ millions ; of the 
second, 11 millions; and of the third, 18 millions. And when 
we consider that, in the last period, the gold currency was fast 
disappearing, w2 can only be astonished that so small a sum 
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in these notes, could by any possible management be made 
to support the increasing demands of the kingdom. Taxes, 
from the first to the third period, just quintupled ; and it 
would be reasonable to suppose that, in order to pay them, a much 
nearer proportion should be found between their amount and the 
circulating medium, by means of which the burthen could alone be 
supported. ‘The proportion between trade and circulation is in 
these periods nearly the same. It was found by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, that the circulation of only forty-six 
London bankers, amounted in the year to 1500 millions ; and in a 
late publication, the total circulation of London, including that of 
all the other bankers, the Bank, and the payments of taxes and loans, 
doubled that sum, forming in the whole the vast amount of 3000 
millions ! What human ingenuity could contrive the means of car- 
rying on such a circulation by com? No coach could move in the 
streets of this capital, blocked up as they must be by thousands of 
waggons loaded with guineas. 

But the great rise in Europe being admitted, it is a question 
_extremely interesting, to discover what general cause has otca- 
sioned so universal an effect. That we must look for it in the 
product of the American mines, is very probable; but that this 
circumstance is to be decided by a round assertion,’ that those 
mires have doubled in produce, from 1770 to 1803, can scarcely 
_ be justified by the authority of Mr. Humboldt. 

in 1775, the whole produce of the Spanish mines was 30 mil- 
lions of piastres. But he mentions this in another passage being 
the maximum.—Humboldt, Political Essays on Spain, vol. ii. 
p. 389, 407.—And from the same authority it appears, that from 
1750 to 1803, the average annual produce was 35,300,000 
piastres.— Ib. p. 434. 

Annual produce of the American mines, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century : 





Silver, value in piastres - - - - - 43,500,000 

Gold, 75,217 marcs of Castille, at 145% piastres 
per marc - - - - - - - 10,962,877 
54,462,877 





Humboldt, Political Essays on New Spain, vol. iii. p. 394. 


And this very nearly agrees with what he assigns to America, 


in his table of that Continent, of Europe, and the north of Asia, 
being 236,353,667 francs, supposimg the piastre to be 4 francs : 
Guthrie makes it 3s. 7d.: at 24 francs the pound sterling, the 


Commercial Policy of Great Britain, 1815. 
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franc is 10d., and 44 comes as near as may be to the valuation of 
Guthrie. But it is not to be forgotten, that in another passage 
Mr. H. says, the total produce of America is at present 16% mil- 
lions of francs, which leaves us again in doubt.—J0. p. 3338. 

Mr. H. has been read to me, but I am not able to discover the 
doubling from 1770. It is true, that writer brings forward such a 
profusion of materials, that he is almost smothered under them ; 
but the quotations I have just inserted, are far from justifying any 
idea of doubling since 1770; and it must be obvious, that the 
opinion which he gives on the period when the discovery of Ame- 
rica had taken its full effect in Europe, united with his observation 
on the price of corn, appear to be inconsistent with this doubling 
assertion. ‘The following is the passage I allude to: * In 1686, 
the discovery of the American mines had taken full effect. ‘The 
price of grain has not in reality risen from that time to the present 
day; and if the contrary has been advanced by several authors, it 
is from their having confounded the nominal value of coin with 
the true proportion between money and commodities.” Jb. p. 453. 

Mr. Huskisson’s opinion may here be noticed. He says, 
ss Nothing appears to me to indicate that the value of gold, in 
reference to ordinary commodities, has increased in the general 
market of Europe. The annual produce of the gold mines, it is 
true, appears not to have been so large during the last half century, 
as at some former periods; but the supply does not seem to have 
suffered any diminution of late years. ‘The quantity of silver 
lately imported from America has been unusually large, while the 
demand from the East Indies and China has altogether ceased ; 
nay, I am informed, that a large supply of dollars was imported 
from the latter country by the fleet recently arrived from Canton. 
Every presumption therefore is, that the'value of silver continues 
progressively, though slowly, to decrease in Europe.” —Question of 
Depreciation. 

The European receipt of the precious metals must, from these 
documents, remain in some measure doubtful; though the proba- 
bility is, that there has been a considerable increase, 

The object I have in view, in these remarks on the produce of 
the American mines, is not to question the probability that the 
general rise of prices in Europe is nearly connected with those 
mines, but to instigate those gentlemen who have the opportunity 
of more clearly ascertaining the fact, to favor the public with in- 
formation on so interesting a subject. But here we must not avoid 
another fact, most intimately connected with the present pony oe 
and this is the paper circulation in Europe. It should seem by 
case of France, that the precious metals may ahound to 9 
degree, and yet have scarcely any effect on the price of wheat. 








Wealth must cirevlate, in order to be effective, and paper every 

where circulates with a rapidity unknown to gold and silver: as 

far as we combine circulation with the metals, it seems to be in- 
sufficient for the effects that have been produced, and affords reason 
for a suspicion, that whatever may have been the produce of the 
mines, they have not yielded in proportion to the increase of in- 
dustry in Europe: but paper mayhave fully answered this pur- 
pose, and ~~ for any thing that is known to the contrary, have 
been highly beneficial; at least we are certain that this has been 
the case in England. It is admitted, that paper money has been 
issued in certain countries to excess; but even in such, it isa 
question whether they have not advanced in industry much more 
than they would have done had none been created. 

It is not easy to conceive publications or speeches more mis- 
chievous upon any question of political economy, than such as 
attribute to Government or the Legislature, the evils, real or ima- 
ginary, which result from causes totally different. Supposing the 
high prices complained of to have been so many national misfor- 

_tunes, still, if they have been the parts only of one great general 
effect, ought we not highly to condemn any attempt to draw from 
it the means to infuse or increase discontents among the people ? 

** Can Parliament alter the value of money, restore the bankrupt 
traders to full credit,.erect anew the fallen manufactories, give 
labor to the hungry artisans, and bring back the «se of dis- 
counting and accommodation bills, and all the artifices of credit 
by which high prices were formerly sustained ?”--Smith’s Argu- 
ment and Constitutional Advice, 1815, p. 23. High prices sus- 
tained by the artifices of credit? Is it to these artifices that 
Russia and Spain are indebted for a still greater rise of prices? Is 
it to such artifices that France, without paper and without credit, 
is indebted for a similar rise in every thing except wheat? The 
idea of these artifices is worthy of a writer so well informed upor 
his subject, as to estimate our annual produce of wheat at forty or 
fifty millions of quarters, (p. $8.)—The very expression, the single 
word, artifice, cannot be started, without a direct tendency to in- 
flame the minds of the people. What! is it to artifice and accom- 
modation bills that we are indebted for twenty years of oppressive 
prices? Why then, if corn should again rise, how arc we to know 
that it may not again proceed from artifice and rascality? The 
meaning of a known writer cannot be to halloo on the mob to riot 
and confusion ; but what is the tendency of such assertions ? 

I have been anxious to enquire into the rise of prices in other 
countries, proportionably to the heavy complaints which have been 
made in this: the burthen has been represented as oppressive and 

ruinous to the great mass of our people; and these assertions have 
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been wrought up in a manner well calculated to cause the. greatest 
discontent among the people, through a period in which we seem 
to have been under a peculiarly protecting Providence. This 
happy country, throughout the execrable period of the French 
Revolution, and through that of the general devastation of Europe 
under the most abominable of tyrants, has been preserved from all 
these horrors, and exhibited few other signs than of successful in- 
dustry and animated exertions; our fields smiling with cultiva- 
tion, and the cottage of the Peasant protected from every rough 
intruder as much as the palace of the Prince; the price of labor 
gradually rising nearly to a par with the general expenses of living ; 
but not preventing a greater sum being assigned for the additional 
support of the poor, than the revenues of the whole Russian em- 
pire. Have we been grateful to the Almighty for mercies so ex- 
tended and peculiar? Is national discontent the means of express- 
ing such gratitude ? What a dreadful weight of guilt must attach 
to a people thus. favored, who receive such benefits with discon- 
tent; and I must add, who do not pour forth in fervent thanks- 
giving to the Almighty, the grateful feelings of hearts swelling 
with the warmest sensibility of unmerited mercies. 

I know nothing more lamentable, than the conversion of what 
should be an act of gratitude to God, into a direct occasion to 
offend him. The corruption of the best things produce the worst; 
mote wickedness is committed in this kingdom on a Sunday than , 
in all the rest of the week; and last year, when a sort of enthu- 
siasm seized the whole nation to rejoice at the return of peace, it 
became in every village the signal for entertainments, which pro- 
duced so much drunkenness, and were followed by such nocturnal 
orgies, that the general feeling seemed to be, how most effectually 
to offend that Being, to whom every heart ought to have been 
lifted up in thanksgiving. Can those who thus expressed their 
admission of a superintending Providence, be greatly surprised at 
the short duration of that peace which was thus celebrated? That 
christianity which does not carry us immediately to God, may 
truly be said to be preached in vain. 

There never was a period in which the immediate providence of 
the Almighty was more strikingly evident than in the astonishing 
events we have lately witnessed. It is difficult to appreciate the 
measure of infatuation which seems to have warped the judgment 
of every party concerned : the strange offer by the Allies of ancient 
France to Bonaparte: his wasting ten days to consider whether 
he should accept it: possessed of his person, yet leaving him at 
large: protecting him from the vengeance of an enraged people, 
who were ready to save Europe from future miseries; and fixi 
his residence in a spot surrounded on every side by facilities to 
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‘estepe : guarding the Island by a power possessing a thousand 
ships ‘of war, and so watching it as to let him set sail with a little 
army of followers. Several of these circumstances, it is true, have 
‘been accounted for, under the idea that he was to be regarded as a 
free Sovereign, and that our ships had no right to watch him; but 
such explanations are only satisfactory in the exculpation of indi- 
viduals ; and are utterly unworthy of attention when we are con- 
‘sidering that chain of events which is referable to a superintending 
Providence: the King of France preserving half a million of sol- 
‘diers devoted to his enemy, instead of sweeping them into another 
hemisphere; and his whole family most eager for exhibitions of 
religious prejudice to a people, without a feeling either of religion 
or morals, and from which they could-foresee only resumptions, 
‘tythes, and a priestly government :—form altogether such a chain 
of infatuation in every one of the parties, as sets all history at de~ 
fiance to produce a parallel. But must we not snes that 
Providence has more employment in reserve for this scourge of 
the human race? And where is the heart that does not sink at the 
‘thought of the renewed Slave Trade? Some powers stedfast, im- 
movable, and always abounding in this work of darkness ; restored 
‘France determined on the same execrable purpose. Have not 
these parties sufficient cause to tremble for the future ? 

It is indeed an eventful and formidable period ; and should the 
great enemy of Europe have been preserved in so wonderful a 
-mannier by Divine Providence, for some more important end than 
what is at present apparent to so many sanguine minds, that of 
‘making an entry into France in order merely to be driven out 
‘again, we may have reason to apprehend a contest not so easily 
determined; and a call upon our national resources, at a time 
when a very few false steps* may conduct us to the end of them. 


* Since this was written, Ronaparte's edict for the total abolition of the 
Slave Trade has been published: this is a very remarkable event, whether 
we consider it as an act of policy in the individual, or produced by the con- 
trol of a far superior power. 


2 It has been well observed, “ As the possession of capital, or of a cir- 
culating medium of universal credit, which can command the exercise of 
labor, and procure the possession of the various articles of life, is indispensa- 
ble to the prosecution of every kind of business, the facility of obtaining 
such capital is closely cannected with the progress of improvements.— 
Every nation, which is restricted in its circulating medium, is fettered and 
émbarrassed in the means of its prosperity, and were our own country, by 
any:impolitic measure of its government, to become thus limited, the spirit 
of laudable and beneficial enterprise would be shackled. When the de- 
mand for money is continually increasing, without any increase of money 
itself, the capital wanted to embark in new schemes of agriculture or trade 
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Content, and gratitude to God, ought to be the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of this country: our astonishing preservation through 
a period which brought desolation to the rest of Europe, ought to 
render all vice, immorality, and irreligion, peculiar evils, because 
they must be peculiarly offensive to God in a nation thus protected : 
and we may with equal truth assert, that the best Christian is the 
best patriot ; that the noble exertions of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society add a strength to our cause, not easily appreciated ; 
that the great extension of Evangelical Religion, which has taken . 
place in this kingdom, united with that spirit of educating the chil- 
dren of the poor, so happily spreading in every quarter, and into 
whose hand the gospel of Truth is delivered, offer a fair reason for 
a similar reliance. In this view of the subject, it would be easy 
to insert the names of many persons, far more valuable to the real 
interests of this kingdom, than some scores of Marshals and Gene- 
rals are to those of France. But if the great mass of the people 
become corrupted by the influence of those principles which so 
readily combine with discontent, and naturally tend to confusion 


and riot, we may have abundant reason to apprehend the event. 


becomes very difficult to procure; for though the decline in prices would 
necessarily follow from a restricted amount of circulating medium, and 
render it impossible to conduct an increased business with the same capi- 
tal, yet this operation would be so unnatural in itself, and so contrary to all 
the common habits and ideas of a commercial people, that it would be sub- 
mitted to with great reluctance, and to no greater extent than imperious 
necessity forced it down, 

“ On this account public improvements would be impeded in England, by 
the new measures we are contemplating. While the circulating medium 
abounds, and credit is high, scarce any opportunity offers for the profitable 
es of money in enclosures, 3 rainings, roads, canals, bridges, docks, 
manufactures, &c. but some persons can be found ready to engage in those 
undertakings. But when money becomes scarce, and the most opulent 
bankers are prevented from lending their credit to the public beyond a cer- 
tain limited amount; when this scarcity renders capital difficult to procure 
in sufficient quantity, and impossible to procure at all, without paying either 
slirectly or indirectly, an exorbitant interest for the use of it; the spirit of 
enterprise and improvement must languish, even among men who possess 
great and substantial property adequate to the risk of new undertakings, 
and who are therefore the most proper persons to engage in such undet. 
takings,”—Hill’s Letter to Thompson, p. 110, Bullion Controversy. 
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Transfer of Farming Capitals. 


’ 
| HE readers of the multiplied publications on the Corn Bill must 
recollect, that many of their authors have spoken on a systematic 
application of Agricultural Capitals, as if the best lands ina coun- 
try were sure first to be cultivated, and in case of capitals being 
withdrawn, that such effect would take place in proportion to the 
poverty of the soil; and so many theoretical remarks have been 
made on the subject, which I take to be perfectly vague, that it 
seems necessary to offer a few observations. 

The writers who speak of the progressive application of capital 
to land, are not very distinct in their expressions ; and one view in 
which their observations may be understood is, the supposition of 
an original possession and gradual cultivation of a country, as if a 
formal selection took place of the soils, in proportion to their fer- 
tility. When such an idea is applied to a supposed fact, it be- 
comes extremely indistinct, and is liable to many errors. If we 
apply such a supposition to the country we live in, we cannot guess 
either at the period or the soil: we have but one guide to direct 
us, and that is the universality of the open-field system, of fallow, 
wheat, spring corn, being found all over Europe, after the division 
of.the Roman Empire. ‘That soil must have been esteemed fertile, 
which would give a crop of wheat by means of a fallow; and the 
distribution of the country from Russia to England, and from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, was a village of farmers and laborers 
clustered around a church, and surrounded by three open fields, 
for the fallow, the wheat, and the spring corn: I have seen in 
Northamptonshire, upon strong wet land, the exact counterpart of 
a French parish. But in those early ages they knew nothing of 
the value of sand land, and left every species of chalk in a state of 
waste ; and if the writers I am alluding to are of opinion, that such 
original investment of capital was attended by a greater propor- 
tional production than took place when turnips were introduced 
on sand and on chaiky loams, and sainfoin became another pro- 
duction of chalk, I must be of opinion that the error is not a slight 
one; nor shall I be far from the truth in asserting, that in those 
early ages they did not know the best land from the worst. The 
application of capital upon sands which they left under rabbits, 
and upon dry loams on chalk, which they left under sheep, 
has been attended by a far greater proportional production than at- 
tended their exertions by fallowing clays; and there are in this king- 
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dom large tracts of sand and deep loam on chalk, which let at a 
much higher rent than any stiff clays produce, even with the as- 
sistance of the much-admired fallows; and high rents are not to be 

aid for lands which are not highly productive. For these reasons 

must be inclined to think, that the writers who have delivered 
formal disquisitions on any supposed diminution of produce, as 
husbandry advanced towards perfection, have at least been deficient 
in those explanations which were necessary for a right understand- 
ing of their assertions. 

On the supposition that I am right in these observations, what is 
the conclusion to be drawn from the vibrations of capit. which are 
now to be apprehended ? It is admitted in all quarters, that capital 
must be withdrawn from what is called poor soils: but this ex- 
pression has been used with a want of attention, in some publica- 
tions where I should not have expected such a deficiency of discri- 
mination. If by poor lands, is meant that on which modern im- 
provements have been the most remarkable, viz. sands under the 
turnip culture, and which are in many cases cultivated very pro- 
fitably without the introduction of wheat, and where that grain 
appears recurring rarely, I must be free to declare, that the ob- 
servation seems to be erroneous, and that strong clays, fallowed 
a considerable expense for wheat, are much more likely to be given 
up: the reason is sufficiently plain; all such soils in the occupation 
of weak and poor farmers, will scarcely, under the present prices, 
pay any rent at all; and what can they be expected to do, when 
the farmer is necessitated to save every shilling that is possible in 
their cultivation ? 

But it has been asked in various publications, whether the dis- 
tress of a single year is to overturn an agriculture which has been 
so commended ? One writer attributes the evil to small farms being 
thrown into large ones." And Mr. Hume, of the Custom-house,* 
seems to think the modern improvements in agriculture so many im- 
pertinencies, and recommends the going back to the good old cus- 
tom of two crops and a fallow; a husbandry so general in open 
fields, that it might be presumed that the reversing all modern en- 
closures would form a part of such advice. Such observations 
may excite a smile, but are far from meriting any formal reply. 
But another writer, the Fellow of a College at Oxford,? has with 
much solemnity deduced nearly the same conclusion from a 
string of theoretical problems, all tending to show, that the appli- 
cation of capital in all modern improvements, is attended by a less 


* The Question fairly stated, by Thomas Broughton, Esq. p. 28. 
* Thoughts on the Corn Laws, p. 68. 
> Essay on the application of Capital to Land, Kc. 
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proportional production. To establish any such assertion, will 
demand examinations sufficiently remote from all theory. That 
the position is utterly erroneous, I have the most perfect convic- 
tion; and it would demand only time and space in these papers, 
to insert innumerable cases to produce the direct reverse of this 
doctrine. ‘There is no investment of agricultural capital, pro- 
portionally, so beneficial in direct production, as the transfer of 
several small ill-cultivated farms, into the occupation of a man 
whose capital enables him to introduce the improvements these 
writers are so ready to deprecate. Small scraps of enclosures, in 
which half the time of the teams is lost in turning, in which a 
fifth or a sixth of the surface is lost in hedges, ditches, and 
borders, are thrown into square or oblong fields adapted to the 
most profitable employment of the teams, and the sun and wind 
permitted to sweep the surface ; for drying wet soils, for ripening 
the corn, lessening the effect of mildews, ‘and accelerating every 
operation of harvest ; digging effective hollow-drains ; manuring 
with clay, marl, and chalk or lime; the extended cultivation of 
turnips, because the capital is ready for the purchase of live 
stock to consume them ; these, and an hundred other instances 
which might be named, and which tend to the banishment of 
those favorite fallows, while every ficld improves in freedom from 


weeds, form investments of capital, attended by a far greater 
proportional production of corn, than such capitals as had been 
naatcay | employed on the same lands. I will not refer you to 
farmers for this information, though certainly they are most able 
to give it; but mount your horses, ride into the country, open 
your eyes, and if persorses has not been beforehand in preventing 


their use, you will 
political theories. ‘ 

But another writer has since appeared, far more violent than 
all the rest against the landed interest, and most especially against 
every species of agricultural improvement: this is Mr. Ricardo.' 
Whatever may be his intention, far be it from me to consider 
him as an enemy; for I must hail the appearance of his work as 
decisively beneficial to the landed interest: he throws aside the 
mask of general benefits, and lays all landed men in the dust : he 
pronounces all improvements as mischievous, and desires that the 
national dependence for food should be on cheap foreign corn. 
Here: the object of the commercial class is openly avowed, and 
the Legislature should mark well the aim avowed by these gen- 
tlemen; but let this best friend to the landed interest speak for 
himself, 


n be convinced of the errors drawn from 


* Essay on the Profits of Stock, 1815. 
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If we were left to ourselves, unfettered by legislative enact- 
ments, we should gradually withdraw our capital from the culti- 
vation of poor lands, and import the produce which is at present 
raised upon them; and the public would gain many times the 
amount of what the farmers would lose, by the exchange of the 
capital to manufactures.”—Ricardo’s Lissay on the Profit of Stock, 
&c. p. $7.—Throughout this performance, every idea of agricul- 
tural improvements, when contrasted with the import of cheap 
corn, is utterly deprecated, and he adds, “To be consistent, let 
us by the same act arrest improvement, and prohibit importation.” 
Jb. p. 50. 

There is scarcely a page in the work, in which foreign corn 
is not uniformly called cheap corn; wheat at alow price. But 
what trifling is this, when speaking to a country that has imported 
immense quantities at a price enormously high; nay, that has 
paid immense bounties for the import of this Aigh priced corn } 
in 1796, to the amount of 57%,418/., and in 1801, to that of 
1,420,354/. What became of our dependence on cheap foreign 
corn in 1812, when, as Mr. Malthus rightly observes, « wath 
the price of corn at six guineas a quarter, we could only import 
a little more than 100,000 quarters ?”—Malthus’s Grounds of an 
Opinion, p. 6. 

Whenever great difficulties in the farming world occur from 
low prices, threatening to drive capitals into other employments, 
I must conceive that such an effect will bear a relation much 
more to the state of the farmer, than to any particular soil: men 
with poor weak capitals, whose cultivation at present is very im- 
perfect, must first go to the wall; and were | to name any soils 
least likely to be abandoned, I should without hesitation instance 
what are usually reckoned poor soils; that is, the great tracts 
upon which the best and most effective of modern improvements 
have taken place: in other words, those on which capitals were, 
in point of time, the last invested: which is directly contrary to 
the suppositions of those many writers, who have treated on the 
progressive investment of capital to land. 

For these and other reasons, the question of all low prices, 
whenever they may eccur, concerns our capital farmers in a very 
inferior degree, as they are able to bear one or two unfavorable 
years, when there is any prospect of a successive recompense ; 
but the greater past of the kingdom is probably in the hands of a 
very different order of men, that is, of smail, weak, and poor 
farmers, who are really unsble to stand the heavy loss of one 
such year as the present. The whole race of these men must 
either give up their employments, or struggle through their difb- 
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culties by saving every shilling that is possible, and consequently 
deteriorating their insufficient cultivation, by carrying such savings 
to a ruinous extreme. Whenever a great number of our farmers 
shall be found in a distressed situation, it must greatly lesses 
their competition in the markets with their capital brethren, who 
must infallibly, in such a state of things, be most amply repaid 
for all their preceding losses, by the enormous prices to which 
corn would be sure to rise. 

This circumstance reminds me of a conversation I had at 
Houghton many years ago, in the company of George, Earl of 
Orford. Some gentlemen were complimenting me cn the benefit 
of my Tours to the agriculture of the kingdom, by explaining the 
principles of Norfolk and Suffolk husbandry, for their application 
to other counties. Lord Orford said, ** We, as Norfolk and 
Suffolk men, are not objiged to Mr. Young for doing so ; if other 
counties be improved, y will bring much more corn to market, 
and this will be no benefit to our district: if they choose to be 
barbarians, producing not a third of the corn they might do, let 
them go on, but surely we do not want to teach them to be rivals, 
by lessening the prices we receive.” Were our great farmers dis- 
posed to think as his Lordship did, they would be apt to thank 
the opposers of the Corn Bill, as much as the public at large 
ought to be thankful to Government and the Landed Interest in 
_ Parliament, for taking under their protection every class in the 
State. 


BANK RESTRICTION. 


Tus is a subject which would not have found 2 place in these 
papers, if I could well have avoided it: but in considering the 
prices of corn in England during the last 20 or 30 years, and 
especially through the present century, it was found almost 
impossible to keep clear of the real, or supposed causes of those 
prices: the reader will therefore have the candor not to attribute 
to choice, my engaging in the examination of ,circumstances 
which might not be thought to lie in the immediate road of these 
enquiries: but I soon found the necessity of not passing in 
silence, a subject which has by so many late writers, received so 
particular an attention, when treating on the*price of ‘corn. 
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Of all the experiments that were ever made upon public and 
paper credit, metallic currency and paper circulation, as well as 
the immediate object of banking, none have been so remarkable, 
or attended with such decisive consequences, as the restriction 
imposed by Parliament on the Bank of England in 1797. None 
could at the moment excite a greater alarm; none was ever more 
deprecated; none ever occasioned such express prophecies of 
national bankruptcy and ruin. But 18 years (with a short interval) 
of a war the most extensive, and the most expensive that ever 
was waged, immediately followed this astonishing transaction, and 
in defiance of every prediction, the nation increased throughout 
that period in a nearly uniform progress of real wealth, power, and 
prosperity. And the politician who examines the progress and 
event of all the former wars carried on by this kingdom, and 
which were uniformly terminated by a failure of resources, not to 
say by national poverty, will most readily agree, that this great 
experiment can alone be resorted to, to account for the amazin 
contrast. The event was so new, and in such direct hostility to 
all former theories, and to every received opigion, that it demand- 
ed many years before the public mind could be sufficiently en- 
lightened upon it ; and unfortunately we have too much reason for 
perceiving that to this day it is not yet fully enlightened ; or it 
would be impossible for such a recommendation as that of the Bul- 
lion Committee to have been carried to the House; and equally 
impossible to hear the demands lately made for resuming cash pay- 
ments; these, however, should not surprise us so greatly as the 
apparent timidity of Government, in a sort of promise that this 
fatal step may ere long be expected. We shall then exchange a 
cutrency in every respect superior to any metallic one, for that of 
gold at the expense of above 40 millions sterling. It would be 
gteat injustice to the singular penetration of an individual, not here 
to refer to the masterly production entitled “ Guineas a useless In- 
cumbrance,” and printed so long ago as 1802, which pointed out 
the immense superiority of paper in every respect that ought to 
determine the question ; and expressly proposed the permanen 
of the measure.* He was afterwards followed with much ability 


* “Since metallic money ceased to be common, we have passed triumph- 
antly through difficulties and dangers of unprecedented maynitude; and the 
increase in commerce, manufactures, agriculture, with all their relativead- 
denda of shipping, machinery, canals, roads, bridges, &c. is equally beyond 
all precedent, From which we infer confidently, that paper credit has not 
produced the ruinous effects which theorists prognusticated.” (Guineas ae 
unnecessary Incumbrance, &c. p. 103.) If this could with truth be as 
in 1802, how much more striking must the same truth be esteemed in 1843! 

* 4 Suppose thirty millions in coin necessary for the circulation of Greag 
Britain and Ireland, in the eveut of repealing the restriction bill; and & 
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by Mr. Walsh, who explained the proper attendant precau- 
tions. 

For many years past there did not occur any political controversy 
so hotly agitated in numerous publications as the question of Bul- 
lion; they did not amount to fewer than eighty. But unfortunately, 
when any such discussion is pursued with great animation, party 
and prejudice are much too apt to make decided inroads upon the 
question, tending to confound the judgment of those who seek 
only for the truth. Unfortunately the public mind becomes sick 
of the subject, just when a cool examination of the facts pro- 
duced, would best enable a writer to enlighten the judgment of 
his readers. In the tracts published on the Corn Bill, some facts 
appear which demand notice. 

But, before I insert them, it is necessary for the reader to recol- 
lect, that so faras depreciation of the currency of any kingdom is 
marked only by a great rise of prices, there can be no question of 
the general fact, because I have already proved that this rise has 
been general in Europe: it is a depreciation in the value of coin, 
as much as of good paper; it is a depreciation in the value of the 
current medium of Europe, let that medium be what it may. The 

at error of many speakers and writers upon the question of 
ullion was, that of assigning a general effect, peculiarly to the 
bank-notes of England. Of all the triumphs that time and facts 
have assigned to those who embraced a particular opinion, none was 
ever so complete as that which must now be admitted to belong to 
the men who opposed the opinions of the Bullion Committee. 
Upon this subject, Mr. Jacob observes with peculiar propriety : 
« In spite, however, of the doctrines of the Bullion Committee, 
in spite of the prophetic denunciations which enforced them, the 
Legislature was not terrified ; they left the plain plodding Directors 
of the Bank to follow their accustomed course, without recom- 
mending any submission to the theorists; and now, strange as it 
may appear, in the end of the year 1814, two years after the pe- 
riod pointed out for the reduction of the paper medium, and the 





is difficult to estimate it so low; but supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that thirty millions would be sufficient, the amount of such a sum, merely 
at compound interest of five per cent., in the course of one century would 
exceed three thousand nine hundred and forty-five millions sterling! The 
waste would add thirteen hundred and five millions. If employed in na- 
tional industry, at a profit of only seven per cent., the amount would be 
above thirty-two thousand millions sterling. If, therefore, the creating and 
maintaining only thirty millions of metallic money, inevitably entails so 
ruinous an expense, can we wonder at the irreparable disorder of the fi- 
nances of France, compelled, by her want of public credit, to maintain a 
circulation of specie of more than ninety millions?” Letter to Lord King, 
by Henry Doase, Esq px 48, 49. . 
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converting ot it into specie, the issue of Bank paper has been 
nearly doubled, the exchanges with all countries have become ra- 
pidly less unfavorable, the relative value of gold, and especially of 
silver, to paper, is nearly equal.”—Protection of British Agricul- 
ture, p. 193. 

Those Bullionists who declare that the events which have taken 
place since the publication of their Report, tend only to confirm 
their opinion, must have nerves of no ordinary tension; and great 
as their abilities may be, they ought to have a very bank of talents 
to draw on, far surpassing the common extent of human genius. 
But whether they are right, or wrong, in this firmness of their 
nervous system, is now a question of little importance, compared 
with that which attends the immense object of securing a great 
and extensive circulation ot the current medium. This at present 
is of all others the most important object that derhands the atten- 
tion of the public: no week has passed without a cry, — raised 
in Parliament for resuming cash payments at the Bank. J et that 
day come, and the farmers of the kingdom will receive a far more 
deadly shock than any in the power of ill-directed eloquence to 
excite. 

There is not, perhaps, a principle of political economy more 
clearly deducible from facts, than the direct connexion between a 
general rise of all prices, and the national prosperity of any coun- 
try; nor shall we follow an unsafe guide, when we connect such 
prosperity with the consequent exertions of animated industry. 

The following remark of an able writer bears immediately on 
this interesting point: “This increase of expense, which may 
perhaps be owing to the gradual depreciation of money which ac- 
companies the growing prosperity of every nation, has been uni- 
formly progressive.”— Review of the Bullion Controversy, p. $4. 
This idea demands at the present moment peculiar attention ; and 
I shall connect it with another observation from an eminent writer, 
whose name will give much authority to his opinion: * The 
quantity of produce permanently consumed at home, is perhaps 
the most certain criterion of wealth to which we can refer. It 
can scarcely be doubted, that one of the main causes which has 
enabled us hitherto to support with almost undiminished resources, 
the prodigious weight of debt which has been accumulated during 
the last twenty years, is the continued depreciation of the measure 
in which it has been estimated, and the great stimulus to iudustry, 
and power of accumulation, which have been given to the indus- 
trious classes of society by the progressive rise of prices.”— 
Malthus, Grounds of an Opinion, &c. p. 38, 38. * Indeed if the 
measure of value was really to fall, (by a general fall of prices,) as 
we have supposed, there is great reason to fear that the country 
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would be absolutely unable to continue the payment of the present 
interest of the national debt.” —J6. p. 40. 

Consistently with this, “In reference to the revenue, where 
heavy debits are incurred and must be paid, ruin is inevitable if 
money becomes scarce and dear, and at the same time the State is 
compelled, as its only resource, to levy it upon those who have 
been deprived of the means of procuring it.”—Duppa on the Price 
of Corn, 1815, p. 21. 

« What good end, let it now be asked, is to be answered by 
raising the value of our currency to the continental standard ? 
Were it calculated to increase our national resources, and relative 
strength in respect of the continental powers, it would indeed de- 
mand all the attention of Government: but the direct contrary 
has been shown to be its immediate effect on the produce of the 
taxes; and in our political relations with foreign powers, it is 
evident that our comparative wealth and strength are proportion- 
able to the amount of our circulating medium, and in every era it 
must give us a decided advantage as to the means either of subsi- 
dizing our allies, or maintaining our own troops on the continent.” 
— Address to Parliament on Corn, 1815, p. 12. 

If we find on one hand that the depreciation of the currency, 
and the high prices which are consequent upon it, are singularly 
advantageous to the progress of industry; so if we reverse the 
medal, we shall find numerous evils certain to attend a low price 
of corn, engendering, as it is sure to do, a fall in many other com- 
modities, ‘The mischiefs thus ensuing do not affect merely the 
industry of individuals, but the public is wounded in a vital in- 
terest. * 

Should any persons be so ignorant as to suppose that half the 
farmers in the kingdom could be ruined without the misery in a 
great measure becoming general, they must have considered with 
very insufficient attention the great importance of land produte: 
eat when the amount is measured with that portion of manufac- 
tures affected in their foreign export by the competition of foreign- 
ers, the superiority of the home consumption must be decisive. 


* Mr. Malthus has on this subject the following remark: “ In the course 
of twenty years the Government borrowed near five hundred millions of real 
capital, for which, on a rough average, exclusive of the sinking fund, it en- 
gaged to pay about 5 per cent. But if corn should fall to 50s. per quarter, 
and other commodities in proportion, instead of an interest of about 5 per 
cent., the Government would really pay an interest of 7,8, 9, and for the 
last two hundred millions 10 per cent.”— Malthus, Grounds of an Opinion, 
§c. p. 38. 

Mr. Spence has also treated this subject, of the consequences of a general 
fall of prices in relation to the weight of taxes, and that of the national debt 
with much clearness and ability.—Objections against the Cora Bill Refuted, 
p. 44. 
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« Those'immediately engaged in foreign trade, and who would 
be benefited by the low price of corn, are not above a seventh, or 
an eighth in point of property, of the total who live on the profit 
of stock.” Malthus, Grounds of an Opinion, &c. p. $2. 

« Those who derive their subsistence from the land, and its 
cultivation, expend in British manufactures full seven times as 
much as the whole of our exports to all the markets of competi- 
tion amount to.”—Jacol’s Letter to Whitbread, p. 21. 

The distress now met with in towns, in consequence of that of 
the surrounding farmers, is well known. 

‘¢ T have examined into the receipts of trade since the reduction 
of the price of wheat; and in the city of Hereford I find that the 
receipts and profits of trade of every kind, as well as of the liberal 
professions, have diminished in all cases a third, and in many much 
more, which is obviously the consequence of the farmer losing his 
means to encourage trade, which before were afforded him from 
the cheapness of money, and the high price of his produce: so that 
what an inhabitant of that city now gains in his baker’s bill, he 
loses ten-fold in the diminution of his business. This defalcation 
will probably be felt in the receipt of the assessed taxes, not only 
in Herefordshire, but generally throughout the kingdom.” —Duppa 


on the Price of Corn, 1815, p. 13. 


Many instances have been noticed in the north of England, that 
speak the same language.‘ The shop-keepers and tradesmen in 
the towns of Suffolk, I am well informed, are in the same situa- 
tion; and those who petitioned against their best customers, 
amply merit all they can meet with. 

But the gentlemen who pleaded against the Corn Bill, and a 
crowd of writers and petitioners, were loud in their denunciations 
of ruin to manufactures, if the price of corn should be raised in 
consequence of the measure: the vague suppositions which have 
been worked into a chain of consequences upon this subject, and 
which are wrought from the theory that the price of manufactures 
depends on the price of labor, and the price of labor on that of 
food, is a theory contrary to the opinions of the best commercial 
writers, who have uniformly contended for that price of corn being 
most beneficial, which requires six days’ labor from working hands; 
that if four days’ earnings will support a family through the week, 
the work of four only will be performed; and that drunkenness 
is most common when provisions are the cheapest. It may be well 
for the reader that I write this paper at a distance from my library, 
which would have afforded me quotations without end, to prove 
these facts on commercial authority. The real truth is, that the 


* Simpsou’s Letters to the Bishop of Durham, &c. 
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only effective encouragement of manufactures is the demand for 
the fabrics : let this be active, and all is sure to go well, with no 
more reference to corn in England, than to corn in the moon. 
What was the language of the master manufacturers when 
coming with complaints to the bar of the House of Commons 
against the Orders in Council? ‘Chose Members who in their 
questions attempted to throw the distress not on the want of de- 
mand, but on the price of provisions, were uniformly repelled ; 
and the following extracts from that evidence will sufficiently 
prove this assertion. 

Mr. Shaw.—Do not you think the distresses of the poor in Bir- 
mingham are greatly owing to the high price of bread, in conse- 
quence of last year’s scarcity >—They are more owing to the want 
of employment, [ believe; indeed I know it, from the number of 
manufacturers I have occasion to go to in Birmingham and the 
neighbourhood. 

If bread was cheap, do you think we should have heard many 
complaints ?—Certainly we should, as to two parts out of three; 
certainly the cause is the want of employment. 

Mr. Ridout.—You were understood to have said, that it was 


owing to the want of employment, and not the want of bread ?— 
To the want of employment; I believe with plenty of trade, that 
the present price of bread would be borne with. 

Is the Committee to understand then, that you attribute all the 
distress in Birmingham to the want of trade, and not to the dear- 
ness of bread ?—I think the want of trade is of much greater 
consideration, of much greater weight than the price of samy aa 


Mr. Honyman.—Supposing the price of bread to have been 
reasonable at this time, do you apprehend there would have been 
great distress or complaint among the poor ?—The distress would 
have been comparative, but the want of work is the great cause of 
the distress. 

Mr. Platt.—The poor, if they are fully employed, are perfectly 
satisfied, although provisions are high, as was the case in 1800, 
and I believe part of 1799; notwithstanding that, the people were 
employed, and we heard no complaining, or very little complain- 
ing indeed.—Parliamentary Papers, 1812, p. 43, 71, $08, 459. 

Now the reader is to remember, that these examinations took 
place in April 1812, and that the price of wheat that year in 
January, was 105s. 9d. per quarter; in February, 105s. 2d.; in 
March, 112s. 5d.; in April, 125s. 4d.: that the average for 1811 
was 94s. 8d.; and that of 1810, 104s. 5d. If those master ma- 
nufacturers could thus speak, referring to the period of such prices 
as these, and so lightly also of the scarcity of 1800, it may surely 
be asked, what foundation can there be at any time for apprehen- 
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sions respecting prices much lower? and that as to being alarmed 
at a rise from 63s. to 80s. such an idea would, by the same gen- 
tlemen at the same bar, be necessarily treated with the utmost con- 
tempt. Consistently with the preceding evidence, they might, with 
a fair demand for their fabrics, repel any suggestion imputing a 
notion so contradictory and preposterous. 

It is not to be forgotten, that in the connexion between fabrics, 
labor, and corn, we must entertain great doubt, whether the nomi- 
nal money prices of these commodities be of any consequence to 
the consumption by foreigners: on the contrary, it should seem 
that the quantity of labor employed in the production of fabrics, 
is the only real measure of value, whatever may be the amount of 
the nominal internal prices resulting from the currency, whether of 
cockle-shells, shillings, paper, or guineas. This is a question of 
importance, and merits being analysed with more attention than I 
am able to give it. 

“ If fifteen people, with their skill, machinery, and apparatus, a 
hundred years ago, could manufacture and finish broad cloth at the 
rate of one piece per day ; and fifteen people now, with their im- 
proved skill, machinery, and apparatus, manufacture and finish 
broad cloth of equal goodness at the rate of ¢wo pieces per day; or 
if, with the same quantity manufactured, and finished in the same 
time by the same number of hands, the quality is twice as good, 
then, it appears to me, broad cloth is intrinsically cheaper by one 
half now, than it was a hundred years ago, should even the nominal 
price, that is, the price of it in the exchange for circulating me- 
dium, be now as many pounds sterling as it was shillings at the 
former period ; and that it depends on this intrinsic cheapness, 
whether foreign countries will purchase it in preference. When 
Russia wants broad cloth, she goes to market with hemp, iron, tal- 
low, coarse linens, &c., and she will evidently trade where she can 
obtain the greatest quantity of broad cloth, ff a suitable quality, in 
exchange for a given amount of her own articles, because there she 
will trade to the best advantage. ‘Then the question is, which 
of two countries, in competition with each other, with regard tothe 
trade of Russia, can afford to give her a greater quantity of broad 
cloth of the desired quality, in exchange for a given amount of her 
articles: that where, on account of a scarcity of circulating medium, 
broad cloth is nominally cheap, though intrinsically dear ? or that, 
where, on account of an abundance of circulating medium, it is no- 
minally dear, though intrinsically cheap? But it is obvious, that 
the respective quantity of circulating medium in the two, as far as 
it has an influence on the price of a piece of broad cloth, must also 
sway the price of Russia articles, and so far the difference of the 
nominal prices can give no advantage in the trade in either.”— 
American Review, p. 272, Oct. 1811. 
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That taking off the restriction on the Bank would be attended 
by the most mischievous consequences, is a fact too obvious to be 
doubted by any person, whose business does not render him pecu- 
liarly interested in such a measure ; but the excursion of pleasure 
of Buonaparte from the Mediterranean to Paris, has for the pre- 
sent removed all apprehension of such an event; and amidst 
the preparations for war, individuals must prepare for the finan- 
cial operations by which such war must be supported. If these 
are to be simultaneous with a series of low or falling prices, the 
distress will be great indeed, and the difficulties of Government 
insuperable. Nothing can enable the Nation, except the direct 
providence of God, to go through another contest, without the 
means which enabled it to support the last. 

But if prices generally rise, that of labor must rise with them; 
for it is in vain to expect any prosperity, while the poor shall 
suffer for want of a fair equilibrium; and I cannot but refer 
to an old proposition I made, for rating rural labor at the 
price of a peck of wheat per diem. 

It is not easy to contemplate the apparent difficulties which 
threaten this kingdom at the present moment, without the propo- 
sitions of Messrs. Boase and Walsh, relative to an inconvertible 
paper currency, offering themselves to the mind: a system to which 
our late experience has certainly given much authority. The latter 
remarks, that ‘*a currency entirely unconnected with the precious 
metals, peculiar to the country in which it should be established, 
and confinable within certain limits, would be an important im- 
provement in political economy. The author of « The Review of 
the Controversy,” has analysed the arguments of the respective 
parties with great acuteness and discrimination: his quotations 
from Burnet, in reference to the times of King William, and what 
is mentioned of those of Queen Anne, and of the state of the cur- 
tency during the American war, and chiefly in 1783, when the 
Bank was more reduced in cash than even in 1797, corroborate 
what has been insisted upon above, viz. that by rendering her cur- 
rency inconvertible, England has escaped one of the most disast- 
rous consequences which have formerly attended all long protracted 
wars; has enabled herself to prosecute her present war with greater 
vigour, and has thus improved an advantage, arising from the na- 
ture of her government and institutions, which is not within the 
reach of her enemy, and must become the more decided, the longer 
the contest is continued. I cannot agree with the ingenious au- 
thor, when he terms (page 87) the idea of a permanent restriction 
of Bank payments, an absurdity not to be thought of. If an in- 
convertible currency, as he has very forcibly shown, is not only 
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adequate to all the purposes of circulating medium in times of dif- 
ficulty and danger, but is even attended with a decidedly great 
advantage, it is difficult to conceive why it should be inadequate to 
it in times of tranquillity and peace ; or why a system which must 
be deviated from at critical periods, because it would then be fraught 
with mischief, should be generally preferable to one which adapts 
itself equally well to all situations ?”—American Review, Oct. 
1811, p. 260, 280. 

There never was a period in which greater importance attached to 
right ideas in the public mind, relative to the consequences of high 
or low prices, than the present moment: from a right combination 
of the preceding poweriul remarks, from several writers of great 
ability, it will be impossible not to conclude, that in the state of 
Europe opening upon us in this fearful moment, nothing ought to 
be so deprecated as falling prices, which would, in the event, be 
sure to starve the poor, to ruin agriculture, to cripple manufactures, 
to disable Government, and in a word, to ruin every class of the 
State. All these points should be deeply and coolly considered : 
every possible effort should be made to enlighten the public mind, 
upon questions so intimately connected with the real interest of 
every individual ; and the many writers, who in the Corn discus- 
sion exerted their abilities to prove that prices in general, including 
that of labor, ought to sink, have subjected themselves to a load 
of responsibility, not to be shifted off by their talents, great as these 
may be: We have been threatened with the emigration of manu- 
facturers, from the dear provisions of England, to the cheap ones of 
the Continent ; and that the skill, capital, and industry of Britain 
would be transferred : such gloomy apprehensions are unworthy of 
a native of this great, free, wealthy, and happy country. When 
did capital remove from security such as we possess, to the inse- 
curity of other governments? When did workmen ever emigrate 
from high to low wages? The few to be found in foreign countries 
have been bribed, for the instruction of the natives ; and generally 
lament the delusions which induced them to move. The emigra- 
tion feared is from all that should establish content in the human 
heart, to all that might excite suspicion, and fill the unwary expe- 
rimenter with increasing alarm. But in truth, such apprehensions 
are too absurd to be admitted, and can find room in no minds but 
in those of men gifted with an unhappy propensity to see nothing 
but evil around them, and to suppose that good unmixed is to be 
found every where else: the doctor or the apothecary would be more 
adequate to cure such a malady, than the most powerful facts urged 
in the clearest reasoning. 

That political evils exist in this country, must readily be admit- 
ted ; for the inhabitants are not angels, but men.—In the payment 
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of rural labor, and the support of cottagers by the assistance of 
poor rates, notwithstanding the undoubted merit attaching to the 
original design and principles of our poor laws, yet in their pro- 
gress they have generated such a system of dependency on paro- 
chial support, as to produce much real mischief.—The excellent 
effects of a very different system, as detailed in the Memoir by the 
Earl of Winchilsea, printed by order of the Board of Agriculture, 
should long ago have excited far more attention than it has received ; 
and might very easily have been made the means of doing away 
rates altogether, so far as the village poor are concerned.—I refer 
to the system of every cottage having land annexed to it, sufficient 
for a good garden, and keeping one or two cows, under certain re- 
gulations. The more I have reflected on this subject, the stronger 
has been my conviction of the infinite importance of spreading 
it through the kingdom, as much as circumstances will permit. 

The restoration of Buonaparte to the throne of France, contri- 
buted in no slight degree to stop the riots in London, by command- 
ing the attention of the people to an unusual degree, and the news 
was received with unequivocal expressions of approbation: and I 
have received information from several parts of the kingdom, clear- 
ly manifesting in villages the same“opinion; and the expressions re- 
ported were remarkable: speaking of Buonaparte: Let him come ; 
what harm can he doto us? What have we to defend? The price 
of labor reduced ; employment a favor ; and our reward a Work- 
house, or the Parish. One laborer is reported to me to have used 
the remarkable expression, what stake have we in the hedge ? 

Every enlightened mind must know the extreme folly and fal- 
lacy of such language, but still we must admit that such opinions, 
and such language, could not be found in any district where the 
cow system prevailed: I would give them a stake which should 
want no political explanations : positive and tangible. ‘His cottage, 
his land, and his cow, would be a stake in the hedge, that would 
make him value, respect and revere every twig init : and he would 
regard the overseer of the poor as much unconnected with his 
prospects, as the overseer of Bedlam, or the Mint. I see nothing 
but private happiness and public security in such a system; and I 
cannot but consider it as a national misfortune, that men of the 
most distinguished abilities have declared themselves hostile to 
the measure. 


eT 
Ascertainment of Prices. 
——— ia 


Ir in only two controversies, above one hundred and twenty 
publications appeared, in which are to be found several hundreds 
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of references to the prices of labor, and the productions of land ; 
with conclusions perpetually drawn from, and political theories 
applied to these prices; it must be sufficiently obvious to every 
rational mind, how great must be the consequence of really know- 
ing what they are, at every different period. Those gentlemen 
who have not carefu!ly examined a great variety of authorities, 
will not be apt to imagine, how few are to be found that have re- 
ference to the whole, or to any considerable part of the kingdom : 
for want of any general register, the Windsor prices could alone 
be depended on for more than a hundred and sixty years, and these 
for wheat and malt alone. Any reader that wishes truly to under- 
stand these subjects, should first examine what authorities can be 
had recourse to, in order that he may properly distinguish between 
the price minuted in casual notes, made at a single town or dis- 
trict, and those drawn more generally from the whole, or a great 
part of the kingdom. To enable him to do this, I shall here insert 
a short detail of such authorities, as will give the best information 
upon subjects which have been made to bear in the late political 
discussions, immediately on the most vital interests of the 
State. 

In 1767, 1768, and 1770, I undertook those Tours, which ex- 
tended about 4000 miles, in England and Wales, in the journals 
of which were minuted the prices of provisions and labor, noted 
at 139 places; and I may be pardoned for adding, that this was- 
the first general register of such prices to be found in the English 
language. ‘The next publication that merits attention here, was 
the result of enquiries made by the Common Council of London, 
in 1786, and to which they received thirty-five answers from cor- 
porate towns. In 1788 J printed in the Annals of Agriculture, 
a circular letter of inquiry, which was answered from eight coun- 
ties; in 1790 a second inquiry, in the same work, produced 
twenty-five replies; in 1793 and 1794, the Original Reports 
of the Board of Agriculture gave the same information from 
twenty-two counties; in 1795 and 1796, sixty similar returns were 
procured by the Annals; Sir Frederic Eden, in his State of the Poor, 
also reports these prices through 39 counties in the same years, 
and the result agrees very nearly with those of the circular let- 
ter. In 1798 and 1799, another circular letter produced thirty- 
six returns. In 1810 and 1811 I sent another letter into every 
part of the kingdom, which was answered in a manner highly 
satisfactory from fifty-seven correspondents, communicating the 
prices of thirty-seven counties. 

By these last returns it appeared, that the price of beef, mut- 
ton, veal, and pork, was, for each of them, 8d. per pound; ba- 
con 11}d.; butter 15d.; and cheese 8}/.;—that the price of labor 
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was, in winter, 12s. 5d. per week; in summer 14s. 73d.; in 
harvest 24s. 4d., and the medium of the year 14s. 6d.;—that the 
year’s purchase of land was 29}, having fallen in forty years, 
according to the numerous minutes of my Tours in 1770, from 
$24 years’ purchase. The price of combing-wool was 24s. 8d. per 
tod, and of Southdown 44s. 6d.; the price of oak timber 9/. 2s. 
1d. per load; of ash and elm 5/.7s.0d., and of fir 51.3s.3d.: these prices 
on the average of all the replies. The general result of the 
price of labor, from my Tours, on the mean rate of the whole 
year, was 7s. 4}d. per week ; it had therefore in forty years about 
doubled. From the same Tours it appears, that the price of beef, 
mutton, veal, and pork, was $jd. per pound: this rise to 8d., is a 
rise of 146 per cent. Butter at the same period was 6)d., which 
to 15d., is a rise of 140 percent. Cheese in the first period was 
$}d., which rising to 8}., is a rise of 153 per cent. In regard to 
bread, we may take the price of wheat for the first period from that 
of the five years from 1766 to 1770, and compare it with the five 
ending with 1811: the price of the former was 2/. 2s. 4d., and of 
the latter 4/. 5s. 4d.; wheat therefore doubled. It should be noted, 
that the price of the former period is that of Windsor, reduced two- 
ninths ; but if with Mr. Rose the reduction is taken at only one- 
ninth, then of course the rise will not amount to this of 100 per 
cent. To bring the whole comparison into one view, it may thus 
be stated: 


Rise 

Bread, - - - 100 
Meat, - - - 146 
Butter, - - - 140 
Cheese, - - - 158 
Average, - 1343 


Labor, - eas sche 100 





‘Hence it appears that labor, to the years 1810 and 1811, did 
not rise quite so high as it ought to have done from these data. 
A late writer seems therefore to be somewhat in an error upon 
this subject. ; 

«<The wages of labor, in point of fact, are higher in England 
at this time, when compared with the price of corn, than they are 
in any other country, and at least equal to what they were at any 
former period in this.” ——Quarterly Review, vol. xii. p. 423. This 
is not quite correct; I have already shown that in the long 
period in the last century, while wheat was 4s. per bushel, 
labor, (as much as we know of it, for no general register 
has been published) was 1s. per diem; the payment therefore 
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equalled a peck of wheat: whereas by the highly satisfactory 
answers to my circular letter in 1810 and 11, the general average 
payment was 2s. 5d. which fell short of the price of a peck of wheat;” 
and recourse must be had to poor-rates to make up the deficiency, 

which probably was not in the contemplation of this able writer. 

And respecting France, the genera! impression on Mr. Birkbeck’s 

mind is, that the mean price in that kingdom, as far as he examined 

it, is from 1s. $d. to 1s. 8d. ; if we take the medium, it is 1s. 54d. 

which, with wheat at 40s. per quarter, is certainly much higher, than 

the ratio of this kingdom, as they are paid above a peck of wheat 

per diem. ‘The reason of this is probably to be found in the mul- 

tiplicity of small properties, which yield to this class so much 

employment at home. 

Nine general returns have been made of the price of provisions 
and labor in the course of 40 years; and six of these have been» 
procured by myself. The Board of Agriculture, by two circular 
letters sent in 1804 and 1814, procured much valuable information 
on the expence of cultivating 100 acres of arable land at the several 
periods of 1790, 1803, and 1813. ‘Those politicians who are 
desirous of ascertaining such facts before they form conclusive 
opinions, may very easily command the requisite information, by 
having recourse to the publications here referred to. And I can- 
not omit this opportunity of observing, that the Board of Agficul- - 
ture will doa singular service to the public, and especially to those 
gentlemen in Parliament who take a share in discussions relative 
to questions of political economy, if it shall continue at different 
periods to procure returns ofall these priges, for preservation 
ready against those interesting moments when information becomes 
most valuable. And if such returns are made in times of tranquil- 
lity, when no particular bias can influence the minds of the cor- 
respondents, they will of course be more valuable. 

Another branch of this subject of ascertainment, is that average 
of prices in districts, which governs the import of foreign corn, 
and which, after examination by the Board of Trade, was on occa- 
sion of the Corn Bill left upon the same footing as in the former 
law: yet it is remarkable, that if a change had’ been made on the 
obvious principle of ascertaining the average price of each district 
in the same manner as in every distinct market, according to the 
quantity of corn sold in it, and the average of all the twelve dis- 
tricts, taken in the same manner, it is probable that 70 or 72 shil- 
lings would have given as much security to the landed interest, as 
the price of 80 shillings, which raised nearly all the hostility 
against the Corn Bill—Upon the plainest principles, it seems 
grossly absurd, that the two counties of York and Lincoln should 
count but as one, whilst Cumberlandand Westmorland are equally 
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reckoned as one: and the maritime counties of North Wales, where 
wheat is of no consequence, should count equally with Norfolk, so 
en abounding in grain; and with the three counties of Essex, 

ent, and Sussex, producing an hundred times the amount: the 
whole line of the Western Coast, offers only high prices; the 
Eastern, low ones ; the average therefore, as at present taken, gives 
a result utterly false: and had a right use of this circumstance 
been made, we might have heard neither of petitions nor of riots ; 
as it remains a question, even whether the old price of 63s. would 
not have been nearly as good as the new one of 80s.—If ever a 
new question should arise"upon this subject for any other altera- 
tion in the law, it is to be hoped that this point will be thoroughly 
examined, and settled, before a single word is mentioned in 
Parliament. 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 





Mbosr well informed men seem agreed that works of 
some size and extent ought to be published free from any 
previous censure or controul. 

Their composition requiring a length of time, the ability 
of purchasing them requiring some property ; time and at- 
tention being also required to read and understand them, 
they are not liable to excite popular commotions, which 
might be the consequence of a rapid sale of violent decla- 
mations. 

But Pamphlets, essays, and particularly periodical publi- 
cations, are written in a short time, they are circulated at a 
moderate expense, and having an immediate action upon the 
public mind, may be thought more dangerous in their ge- 
neral effect. 

Now, I hope on the contrary to be able to prove, that it 
is safer, even for the interest of Government, to suffer even 
writings of that description, to be freely published without 
being previously submitted to the controul of a censor. 
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This liberty is not inconsistent with the power of checking 
any violence to which the press may be instrumental. The 
law should hold out penalties to calumny, insurrection, and 
in short to all abuses that may result from the free commu. 
nication of political opinions. Such laws so far from inju- 
ring liberty are its surest protection : without their safeguard, 
liberty itself could no longer exist. 

I meant at first to confine my observations to periodical 
journals, leaving other essays and pamphlets out of the 
question : as they obviously must make their own apology 
with more effect than any thing I could say in their favor. 

Surely there can be no wish to bring back a system of 
espionage, which must exceed the power, commit the dig- 
nity, and frustrate the just intentions of a wise and enlight- 
ened government. 

Much less can it be supposed that such a system would 
be kept up by severe measures, which bearing no propor- 
tion to the degrees of guilt in the offenders, would be re- 
volting to all sense and justice, and might excite a general 
interest for the sufferers, let their conduct have been ever 
so improper. 

It is equally impossible, now that the continental system 
is set aside, and that France is no longer inaccessible to the 
inhabitants of other European nations, but that writings not 
allowed to be published in France, would be imported from 
other countries. 

The civilised world is again like one family, numerous 
travellers are already crowding into France to share the li- 
berty, the safety, and all other advantages, which are now 
restored to this nation. 

Are they to be stopped on the frontiers, are travellers to 
be stripped of their property? are the books which they 
have brought for their own reading to be secured? 
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Without such precautions all prohibitions are useless. 

Books thus introduced will be at the service of the 
friends of the proprietors, and will circulate among their 
friends: and personal interest will soon raise speculations 
upon the curiosity of the public. Hawkers of prohibited 
pamphlets will slip into France, under the costume of tra- 
vellers. Secret connections will be formed by the trade. 
Whenever an opportunity for making considerable profit 
offers itself, industry lays hold of it, and under any govern- 
ment which is not completely tyrannical industry is in- 
vincible. 

It would be in vain to hope that pamphlets would be less 
circulated, because they could only be introduced occasion- 
ally, and consequently in smaller number, and at a greater 
expense. The mild temper of the present government, and 
the action of the various political bodies, which have recovered 
a noble and necessary independency, will soon improve the 
circumstances of every class. ‘Those whoare fond of read- 
ing, will rather pay an advanced price, than give up their 
favorite habit of satisfying their curiosity. So that the very 
prosperity of the country will counteract prohibitory mea- 
sures, though the government should continue to enforce 
them. 

The continued exertions of the Government to recover 
the country from the mischief occasioned by our long agi- 
tation, will by degrees bring back individual property near- 
er to the situation in which it was in 1788. But at that pe- 
riod, and in spite of all the watchfulness of the police, 
France was overrun with forbidden pamphlets. Why 
should not the same be the case now? Certainly after the 
gracious promises of our Sovereign, the intended restrictions 
upon the press will not be more severe than they were, 
when Belisarius was prohibited, and when the abbé Raynal 
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was ordered to be taken into custody. And if the old Go. 
vernment, with its accustomed arbitrary authority, could not 
succeed in its endeavours, surely our constitutional Govern- 
ment, with a scrupulous observation of the engagements it 
has contracted, could not effect by infinitely lesser means, 
what unlimited power was unable to do. 

Equally vain would be the expectation that forbidden 
pamphlets printed abroad would not reach the country soon 
enough to answer their mischievous purpose. 

There would be secret printing offices in the centre of 
the metropolis, as there were formerly; they could only 
be suppressed by Robespierre and Buonaparte: but under 
a mild and limited authority, they would be restored. Mo- 
derate penalties would be ineffectual: excessive severity 
would be impracticable. 

I might with confidence appeal to those who for the last 
two months have been entrusted with that department, 
which is made so intricate, when it might be so plain; I 
would appeal to those depositories of authority, for their 
opinion, if their situation allowed them to speak openly. 

They would all say, from their experience, that with 
respect to the liberty of the Press, you must either allow it 
to take place, or shoot those who use it without your leave. 
And Iam not afraid to say, that even had we no constitu- 
tional charter, our actual government (and it is an homage 
which I pay to it with pleasure) would always rather allow 
such liberty than restrain it by capital punishments. 

It is well worth observing that laws enacted to prevent 
offences, are after all only laws which punish them. You 
forbid printing without a previous licence. But if a writer 
bids defiance to your prohibition, how can you prevent him ? 
, You must station guards round all the printing offices which 
are known, and besides make domiciliary visits to discover 
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those which are secret. This would be a political inquisi- 
tion with all its energy. On the other hand, if you do not 
adopt such measures, you no longer prevent printing, you 
only punish it. And you punish a very different crime ; 
that of printing without leave; when you ought only to 
punish printing improper works. But in the mean time the 
work is published, and the prohibition is ineffectual. Your 
great argument always fails; you say there must be a pre- 
vious censure, for if there were only penal laws, the author 
may be punished, but the mischief is done. But if the 
writer does not submit to your censure, if he prints clandes- 
tinely, he may be punished for the breach of your law; but 
the mischief is done. You will have two offences to punish 
instead of one: but you have not prevented his writing. If 
you think that authors will not care for the punishment in- 
flicted upon them for their writings, how much less will they 
mind the penalty threatened upon the mode of publication 
without licence. 

You even counteract your own intentions. 

An author wishing to publish his opinions is induced to be 
guilty of a single act of disobedience to the law ; but if he 
could have published them without such restraint, he might 
not have exceeded the bounds of moderation in his writing, 
but now, having no farther risk to run, he may venture be- 
yond just bounds to give his work a greater celebrity ; and 
also because he is soured and hurried by the danger he af- 
fects to despise. The writer who has taken upon himself to 
bid defiance to the laws, by emancipating himself from the 
restraint imposed upon him, has no further inducement to 
pay a due regard to them, in their other enactments. The 
author who writes openly, is always more prudent than he 
who is concealed. He who writes in Paris is much more 
guarded than he who is fled to Amsterdam, or to Neufchatel. 
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The government will then, I am sure, be convinced of the 
necessity of allowing full liberty to Pamphlets and Journals, 
reserving only the responsibility of authors and publishers ; 
because it must see that the only protection against libels, 
published abroad or under a foreign appearance, is to allow 
free publication at home: and for this further reason, that 
all restraint, however gentle or easy it may appear, robs the 
authority of the government as well as the nation at large of 
an important advantage : especially in a country where 
every thing isto be created or new modelled, and where the 
laws, to be effective in their operation, must not only be just 
in themselves, but also consistent with public opinion. 

It is when a lawis only in contemplation, when its conse- 
quences are discussed, that writing upon the subject can be 
of any use. In England every political question is argued 
in Pamphlets which follow it through every stage in its pro- 
gress in Parliament. By that means all thinking men come 
forward on subjects in which they are interested. 

The Government and the Representatives of the People 
see at once the question before them in all its bearings, and all 
that can be said for or against it. They are informed not only 
of the whole truth, but what is full as important as abstract 
truth, they know what the majority of writers or speakers 
think of the law they are going to pass, or the measures they 
are about to adopt: they are informed of what may suit the 
general opinion; and the agreement of the laws to that 
opinion constitutes their relative perfection,. often of most 
consequence to their efficacyand power. 

The delay occasioned by a previous censure would. de- 
prive the government of all these advantages ; the law would 
be passed, and all the writings which might have given in- 
formation to the legislature, are now useless ; when perhaps 
a week before, they might have suggested what ought to 
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have been done ; they now only provoke censure upon what 
is past. This censure then appears dangerous. It is consi- 
dered as beginning to invite disobedience. 

Do you know what happens when a previous censure is 
required ? Before a law is enacted, the publication of alt 
writings against it is suspended, that they may not have 
the credit of a plan before the contemplation of Govern- 
ment. Such suspension appears like a simple and mild mea- 
sure, fora temporary purpose. But when the law is passed, 
the publication is prohibited, because laws are not to be 
opposed. 

We can know nothing of human nature if we do not 
foresee that this must happen continually. Supposing all 
the ministers anxious for the public good ; the more sincere 
and active their zeal is to promote it, the more will they 
wish to remove every obstacle to measures which appear 
to them beneficent, necessary, and praise-worthy. 

Nay, if we ourselves who stand up for the liberty of the 
Press, were we invested with the power of licensing writings 
directed against it, might not we be rather slow in giving 
our consent to their publication ? 

As I consider this question only as it affects the interest 
of the government itself, I say nothing of the absurdity of 
fixing the number of pages which are to allow free publica- 
tion. This would compel a man who has only a plain 
truth to expose to the public, to clog it with a heap of use- 
less explanations, or of idle and irrelevant digressions. This 
would oblige a man who has a new idea to communicate, to 
drown it in a torrent of common-place arguments ; prolixity 
would be his safeguard, and superfluity of words his neces- 
sary protection. 

Therefore, both experience and the nature of things 
must soon decide the controversy in favor of Liberty, which 
is for the advantage of the Government itself. 

























Let authors and publishers be subject to a clear and suffi- 
cient responsibility for their works: let the government 
have full means to bring to a strict account those who make 
an improper use of a right which is granted to all. Let in- 
dividuals have a legal remedy against their traducers ; but 
let all works, whatever may be their extent, enjoy equal 
protection. 

It may not be so clear that periodical papers may be with 
equal safety circulated without controul. On one hand 
their effect may be thought more violent than what common 
Pamphlets and Essays might excite ; because their action is 
continually repeated upon the public opinion ; it is general, 
and spreads in one moment over every part of the kingdom. 
These papers are sometimes the only work read by those 
who take them in. The poison which they may contain 
is without any corrective. But on the other hand, their sup- 
pression is most easy ; the places where they are printed are 
of public notoriety, the presses may at any time be locked up 
or broken to pieces, the printed sheets carried off, and their 
daily distribution through the country keeps them constantly 
in the power of the government. And yet however great 
the danger may appear, however moderate the precautions 
used against it may seem, I still maintain, that if such papers 
are put under any other control, than a legal responsibility, to 
which every author ought to submit; the government will 
suffer an injury, which will be even aggravated by the suc- 
cess of its precautionary measures, 

For in the first place, by putting the papers under parti- 
cular restraints, the government, in spite of itself, becomes 
responsible for all their contents. It would be in vain to 
protest against that responsibility ; it has a moral existence 
in the mind of every reader, as the government has the power 
of prevention: every thing allowed to pass is laid to its 
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charge. The Journals acquire an exaggerated and dangerous 
consequence. They are read as indications of the will of the 
master, just as the turn of his countenance would be watched 
by those who have the honor of coming near his presence. 
A word, an indirect insinuation, raises alarm: You see the 
government behind the editor, and however erroneous may 
be the supposition, every line, every idea, which a common 
writer ventures to throw out, seems a mandate, or, which is 
as obnoxious, an attempt upon the public feeling. 

Again, censure is attended with this further disadvantage, 
that as all the assertions of the Journalist are laid upon the go- 
vernment, every indiscretion he may be guilty of, calls for a 
formal disavowal from authority. Official paragraphs con- 
tinually come in, to correct the blunders of the editor: thus 
for instance a few words upon the Legion of Honor made 
an official declaration necessary. Every well informed man 
knew very well that the government could not wish to hurt 
the feelings of our brave soldiers, by introducing any mea- 
sures that could give pain to warriors covered with wounds, 
and by changing the nature of the reward of which opinion 
stamps the value. And yet because the Journals are known 
to be under a particular restraint, a special explanation be- 
came necessary. Such an assertion in the English papers 
would not have given alarm to any class of the nation, because 
the Journals are free, and that no interference of the police 
makes the government responsible for their contents. 

The case is the same with regard to individuals, When 
Journals are not free, as the government might have pre- 
vented satire altogether, those who are exposed to the 
slightest censure, appear as if they were betrayed by the 
government into the hands of the Journalist. The public 
knows not whether such an article is ordered, or only per- 
mitted, and the censure acquires a demi-official character, 
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which makes it more painful and more mischievous in its 
consequences. Those who are the objects of it charge it 
upon the government. _Now whatever precautions authority 
may employ, it is impossible to prevent every personal allu- 
sion. Such precautions, among a nation abounding with as 
much malice as wit, only invite dexterity to evade them. 
If the Journals are all under the influence of the Police, a 
paragraph that may escape its attention only displays the 
skill of the writer, and who among us would abstain from 
the credit of ingenuity, unless indeed his life was the for- 
feit ! 

Under Buonaparte an iron club was always raised over 
our heads. ll were silent, because all were kept in fear, 
but the present government does not wish to be tyrannical. 
It ought not therefore even to tempt the vanity of writers, by 
attaching any merit to the evading its authority, because 
luckily it cannot make such a contest very dangerous. 

Licenses, therefore, in the first place, are mischievous, 
because they give too great an influence to assertions that 
may be false or improper, they keep up in administration an 
uneasy agitation about trifles, which is below its dignity. 
Authority must, as it were, run a race after every sentence, 
to shew that it has not its sanction, 

If, in any country, people were not allowed to speak 
without leave, every word would be official, and every im- 
prudent expression that might be uttered, would require a 
formal contradiction. Let Journals be free, their state- 
ments will be no more than private chit chat: make them 
dependent, this very trifling communication will be thought 
a preamble or an introduction to some fresh measures or 
some new law. 

Atthe same time, Journals are subject to a disadvantage 
which might appear incompatible with the last we have 









noticed. If every equivocal or illnatured expression they 
contain, is liable to raise an alarm, on the other hand, if 
what they say is useful, reasonable, favorable to the govern- 
ment, it loses its effect, because it appears dictated by autho- 
rity. I had rather appeal to examples, they will best ex- 
plain my sentiments. 

No doubt the peace, which is just made, however different 
to what Bonaparte might have obtained at Dresden; and 
whatever regret it may leave in the mind of Frenchmen vic- 
torious for twenty campaigns, may be sufficiently justified by 
the presence of three hundred thousand foreigners in the 
heart of France, and masters of the capital. Nobody can 
ascribe our losses to the present government ; and we are in- 
debted to the overthrow of the former despotism, that they 
are not greater. We have athousand solid and convincing rea- 
sons to give us comfort. But when those reasons are only 
displayed in Journals under the influence of government ; it 
is always as if the government itself was speaking. We can 
see no public approbation, but only a copy of the order of the 
day. That a man may be trusted when he says any thing, we 
must know that he had the power of saying the reverse, if 
such had been his opinion. Unanimity always suggests an 
unfavorable suspicion, and with reason: for in important 
and complicated questions, there never was unanimity with. 
out slavery. 

In England, whenever a treaty of peace is made public, it 
is attacked by some ofthe Journals, who say the country is 
betrayed, brought to the brink of ruin, and nearly lost for 
ever. But the nation, accustomed to those exaggerations, is 
not alarmed: it examines the real state of affairs: and as 
other papers defend the peace that is made, the public opinion 
is formed by degrees ; discussion produces calmness and 
temper, when sourness and discontent would have been the 
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consequence of restraint ; and the nation is so much the more 
satisfied that its interest is secured, because it sees it tho- 
roughly investigated, and discussed in every important 
point, and it is not left in a state of agitation from objections, 
which nobody can answer, because nobody dares to advance 
them. 

Besides, when a government has only privileged apolo=——~ 
gists, their number is of course limited ; and it may chance 
that the choice may not have fallen upon men of the best 
abilities. ‘There are also men of equal merit to the full 
who would readily defend measures that are good in their 
estimation, but would not be tied down to find fault with 
nothing. When the privilege of writing for a Journal is 
granted only upon such terms, these men will be silent. 
But let the government leave the field open, and they will 
come forward in support of every just and wise measure. 
If there are adversaries, there will also be apologists, who 
will write with the greatest zeal, as they feel themselves 
free and with an influence proportioned to their indepen- 
dent situation. 

But this advantage is incompatible with any restraint 
whatever. For the moment journals are only published 
by the authority of government, it would be inconsistent 
and ridiculous to allow writing against the measures pro- 
posed. For if they were justly blamed, the question would 
be, how can the government adopt them, being already 
aware of such objections. If the arguments are weak or 
unfounded, the government will be suspected of having 
misstated them to answer them with more-ease. 

A third consideration, and of the greatest importance, I 
shall now enter upon. But I request the reader will 
suspend his judgment, till he has read me to the end. 
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For the first lines might suggest to him plausible arguments 
for the system of restraint. 

But when I have fully explained the consequences of 
the system, its disadvantages will be fully manifested. 

It is not to be denied that periodical papers have an 
exclusive effect upon the opinion of the whole kingdom. 
The great majority of persons well informed read much 
less, since the revolution. They seldom read through 
works of any great bulk. They are mostly taken up in 
attention to their private concerns, in order to make up for 
the losses they have suffered. ‘To relieve themselves from 
the fatigue of business, they give themselves up to pleasure 
and amusements. Our time is divided between selfish acti- 
vity or idle enjoyment—journals which are to be procured 
without much trouble, constitute almost the whole of their 
reading. They engage for a moment the attention of a 
man of business, because they are short: they suit the 
indolent reader, because they do not require much atten- 
tion: they please for appearing free from restraint; they 
captivate because they make no claim to conviction: we 
take them up before we plunge into business and before 
we are exhausted by the labor of the day. And if this is 
the case in Paris, it is much more so in the different 
departments. And the works of which the journals do 
-not give some account, remain unknown, and those which 
they censure are laid aside. 

Now at the first view of this influence of journals, it 
would appear to invite government to keep them under 
its direction. If nothing circulated but what they insert, 
by keeping them under, government might prevent the 
circulation of every thing obnoxious to its views. Such 
an exertion of authority might appear an effectual pre- 
servative. 
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But the consequence is that the opinion of all France 
is moulded on the opinion of Paris. We may look back 
to former periods, without comparing them to the present 
times. I am far from thinking that the present govern- 
ment is exposed to the dangers which threatened former 
administrations. Awful recollections, sincere intentions, 
national experience, are strong pledges. Yet may we 
dwell upon past events, while acknowledging the differ- 
ence of situation. 

Now it is not to be denied, that during the revolution, 
Paris did every thing; or to speak more accurately, every 
thing was done under the name of Paris, by men often 
strangers to the capital, and against whom the majority 
of the inhabitants had declared themselves: these men 
having made themselves masters of the centre of the 
empire, their situation operated like a charm in keeping 
up their strength. So that more than once, by various 
exertions, Paris has decided the fate of France for better 
or worse. 

On the 31st May, Paris seemed to side with the committee 
of public safety ; and this committee exercised without op- 
position the most execrable tyranny. On the 18th Brumaire, 
Paris surrendered to Bonaparte, and Bonaparte reigned from 
Geneva to Perpignan, from Brussels to Toulon: on the 31st 
March, Paris declared against Bonaparte, and he fell. All 
well-informed Frenchmen had foreseen the event, and de- 
clared their opinion. Strangers only would not believe it, be- 
cause no other capital has sucharapid and unlimited influence. 
During the whole of the revolution a decree has been 
sufficient, no matter who signed it: it came from Paris— 
if it was ascertained that Paris submitted to it, such a 
decree was able to command the immediate and full con- 
currence and support of the whole nation. When the 
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business was to overthrow Bonaparte, this ready obedience 
had the happiest result ; but yet such a mode of proceeding 
takes away from a population of thirty millions all political 
existence, and is therefore not a desirable situation nor a 
fit principle of action in a government. 

We see nothing like this in England. Commotions that 
are felt in London, no doubt disturb the tranquillity of the 
metropolis, but they are attended with little danger to the 
constitution. When Lord George Gordon, in 1780, 
raised a mob, and at the head of twenty thousand rioters, 
gained a momentary success over the public authority ; 
some fears were entertained for the Bank, for the life of 
the Ministers, for that share of the public weal, which 
is connected with the establishments of the capital. But 
nobody thought the government in danger. The King 
and the Parliament would have been perfectly safe at a 
distance of only twenty miles from London; even though 
part of the Parliament had joined in the insurrection ; the 
sound part would have been safe with the King. 

Whence arises that difference? It is that in England 
the sense of the nation, from one end of the island to the 
other, even to the smallest village in the Hebrides, is inde- 
pendent of any commotion excited in the metropolis. 
Wow when a government has the support of a rational 
opinion spread over the whole Empire, no partial shock 
can endanger its safety; its foundation is as extensive as 
the country itself; it is so wide that nothing can subvert 
it. But when the opinion of an Empire is subject to the 
supposed decisions of the capital, its basis is in that Capital. 
It is as it were on the summit of a. Pyramid, and the fall 
of the Pyramid brings on an universal dissolution. 

Indeed it is by no means a desirable thing, for an autho- 
rity, which has neither the wish nor the power of being 
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. tyrannical, of governing like Bonaparte, with an axe always 
-al lifted over the head of its subjects; it is not a desirable 
3 thing for such a government, that the moral strength of 

thirty millions of subjects should be the blind instrument 
at of a single city, whose true citizens may no doubt be well 
he disposed ; but which is the continual resort of men with- 
he out resources, flocking from all quarters; of discontented 
0, desperate characters, immoral in their habits, bold from 
S, their situation. It is then essentially required for the 
Ss safety of the government, that a sound and firm public 
of opinion may be formed and spread over the whole of 
h France, independent of the sentiments of the inhabitants 
it of Paris, and yet not in opposition to them; but being 
g agreeable to the just sense of its citizens it may never be 
a obscured by the false pretences of designing men. 
h If such a public opinion had existed in France, on the 
e 31st May, the Parisians would have been but partially sub- 

dued, and their fellow citizens from the different Provinces 
q would have soon restored their freedom. 

But how is such a public opinion to be formed? I have 

. said it before, the public journals only have the power of 
" creating it. ‘The inhabitants of the country departments 
l are surely not less open to conviction, and are as well 
: meaning in their intentions, as the Parisians can be them- 
5 selves. But that their abilities may have a proper object 
t and that their good intentions may not be disappointed, 
: they must be acquainted with the true state of public affairs. 
: But this can only be obtained through the means of the 
| periodical papers. 


Even in England where every thing is more settled, 
and where, consequently, there is a greater degree of quiet 
in the minds of the people, and more leisure for indi- 
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viduals, the public papers raise and keep alive the 
public opinion. For this I appeal to Delolme. 

** This great security,”’ says he, ** with which every man 
may communicate his sentiments to the public, and the 
great interest which every body feels for every thing con- 
nected with the government of the country, occasions an 
immense increase of public papers. Independent of those 
journals, which are published at the end of every year, of 
every month, of every week, which give a summary 
account of all the transactions of their respective periods, 
several appear every day, or every other day, to give the 
public an account of the operations of the government, 
as well as of the various causes before the civil or criminal 
courts. During the sitting of Parliament, the votes o1 
daily orders and resolutions of the house of commons are 
published by authority, and the most interesting debates 
in both houses, are taken down, and communicated to the 
public through the press. Even private anecdotes from 
the capital and the provinces are brought forward to swell 
the publication, and the various papers are circulated and 
reprinted in different towns ; they are even distributed in the 
villages, where even laboring men read them with avidity. 

“ Every individual is informed daily of the state of the 
nation, from one extremity of Great Britain to another ; 
and the communication is as complete, as if the three king- 
doms made but one town. Think not,”’says he, “that I over- 
rate the effect of the public papers. I know that all the ar- 
ticles are not models of logic or of wit; but on the other 
hand, no subject truly interesting to the laws or the welfare 
of the country fails of being taken up by some able writer, 
who in some shape or other publishes his observations. 
Hence from the activity with which every thing is made pub- 
lic, the nation forms one animated whole, full of life, of which 
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no part can be touched, without exciting a general feeling, 
and the cause of every individual is the cause of all.” 

But such noble and salutary effects cannot be produced 
by journals unless they are free. When they are other- 
wise they may prevent the display of public opinion, but they 
no longer give it birth. Their arguments are read with 
disgust, and all they write with suspicion. In the first we 
see orders but no proofs: the others give no facts, but only 
show secret intentions. They do not say, this is true or 
false, right or wromg; but onty such is the opinion of 
Government, or rather, what it wishes to inculcate. 

The freedom of Journals would give France a new ex- 
istence, it would unite it with its constitution, its govern- 
ment and its political interest. It would create a confidence, 
which has at no time yet existed. It would form just sucha 
communication of ideas, reflections and political knowledge, 
as makes Manchester, York, Liverpool, Derby, Birming- 
ham, repositories of knowledge as well as of industry. By 
spreading information over the country, there would be no 
longer any reason to fear that a temporary convulsion in the — 
centre of the kingdom might have fatal consequences, even 
in the most distant provinces. The freedom of Journals, 
so far from being dangerous to just and free governments, 
on the contrary secures to them on every part of their terri- 
tory faithful guardians and strong supporters, because their 
minds are enlightened, and their thoughts are their own. 
To this I foresee two objections—the one dwells upon past 
experience; the other alarms us for what may happen 
again. 

You open, they say, a wide road to defamation, to calumny, 
toa daily persecution which, reaching the most intimate con- 
nections, or recording events that were happily forgotten, 
become a continued torture to those who are without any 
respite from their assaults. 
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I answer with Delolme, so far is the freedom of tae press 
from injuring private characters, that it is their best safe- 
guard and protection; when no general communication is 
allowed, every person is defenceless and lies open to the se- 
cret attacks of envy and malice ; the man in office loses his 
reputation, the merchant his credit, the private individual 
his fair character, without knowing who his enemies are, 
or being able to trace their steps. But when the press is 
free, an innocent man brings every thing fully to light, and 
confounds all his accusers at once. 

I answer besides, that calumny is an offence, which 
ought to be punished by the law, and by the law alone. 

If you silence your subjects for fear they should spread 
false reports; you may as well forbid them from going out of 
their houses, for fear they should disturb the peace of the 
streets or the roads. You stop their mouths for fear of 
being abused; you rob them of a just and undeniable 
right, to prevent an uncertain evil, which has no existence 
but in your imagination. 

Consider besides, that if the laws are wisely framed, and 
their execution is quick and certain, journalists will be more 
careful to avoid detraction. Their papers cannot be printed 
secretly. The proprietors and editors are publicly known. 
They are more subject to responsibility, than any other 
class of writers, for they never can escape the legal opera- 
tions of authority. So much for real calumny and defama- 
tion. But as to slighter offences, is it not better to bear 
the change of the weather, than to live underground ? 

When journals are free as in England, the people are 
not so irritable: they are not mortally wounded by the 
mildest joke or the calmest disapprobation. They may 
resent injurious charges, by appealing to the courts of justice 
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for redress. Unconcern and contempt sufficiently repel 
trifling attacks. This unconcern is greater in the public 
feeling, than many would suppose; and individuals grow 
callous from habit. But when personal observations are 
kept under restraint, susceptibility increases with the sense of 
security from imaginary insults. The skin grows so tender, 
under such a defensive armour, that the blood flows on the 
slightest scratch, where it does not closely fit. I know that 
this morbid sensibility is called delicacy, and thus a weakness 
assumes the name of a virtue. 

But it is a dull and mean amusement, to deride the weak 
and oppressed. Iam quite disgusted to see an unarmed 
enemy ridiculed; and I cannot attend to a charge made 
against a man who is not allowed to answer in his own 
defence. Such habits corrupt a nation, destroy all true 
delicacy ; and that consideration may perhaps be of more 
consequence, than the preservation of what is called the 
flower of politeness, and high breeding in France. 

A second objection to liberty is drawn from the example 
ef our revolution. Journals were free, it is said, in a cele- 
brated period, and yet the government for its own preser- 
vation was obliged to call in force to its support. 

It is difficult to answer this objection fully, without 
bringing back the recollection of events which I do not 
wish to discuss. I shall only say, that it is true, that dur- 
ing a few months the Journals were free ; but at the same 
time they were always threatened that the Directory called 
for prohibitory laws, that the councils were every day pre« 
pared to enact them : and consequently, these threats, these 
forerunners of prohibitions, kept the public mind in a state 
of agitation, disturbed every enjoyment, and encouraged 
the abuse of what liberty was left. They therefore began 
the attack, in their own defence, as they knew preparations 
were making to attack them. 
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I will say next, that at that period there were several 
unjust laws in being, many vexatious regulations, relics of 
proscriptions ; and that the freedom of Journals might seem 
dangerous to a Government who thought it necessary to 
preserve this fatal inheritance. 

In general, when I assert that the freedom of the Press 
is favorable to the Government, it is only when I suppose it 
just in its principles, sincere in its intentions, and placed in a 
situation, where it is not called upon to adopt unjust modes 
of banishment, exile, or transportation. ‘The present Go- 
vernment is in that happy situation. Those who alarm it 
by examples which cannot apply to its constitution, are 
guilty of injury and injustice against it. 

Besides, the example itself, if it is followed up, does not 
invite imitation. The directory took alarm at the liberty 
of the Journals, it used force to stop it, and what was the 
result of its victory? 

In all that has been said, I have only considered, what 
was best for the interest of the Government: but what 
could I not say, if I touched on the interest of liberty, of 
individual safety ? The only pledge citizens can have against 
arbitrary power is notoriety ; which is most easily and most 
regularly preserved, by the public Journals. Illegal ar- 
rests, illegal banishments, may take place under the best 
established constitution, and even contrary to the intentions 
of the Sovereign. How can they be ascertained, if the 
press is not free? The King himself may not be acquainted 
with them. Now if you allow that it is best they should be 
known, why do you object to the most effectual and quick- 
est mode of exposing them ? 

I thought these observations deserving of the attention 
of an enlightened public, at a moment, when opinion lays 
an equal claim to effective laws, and to indispensable liber- 
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ty... No. petiod ever presented so fair a chance for the 
triumph of reason over prejudice. 


eral 
3 of 


em Never was a government hailed or received with more 
ito good wishes, with a greater desire*to enjoy under its shield, 
the advantages of a free Constitution. I have therefore 
es8 thought, that it was of use to prove, that liberty of every 
2 it kind was advantageous to Government, when it was loyal 
na and just. 
des J have not allowed myself to be stopped, by a whimsical 
$0 difficulty, which is constantly thrown in the way of those, 
Lit who will support their opinions, by examples that are 
are before our eyes. I have quoted England, because I know 
no country that could afford us such useful lessons. In- 
rot deed I wish I could have varied my precedent, and found 
rty in Europe many other countries to bring forward for the 
he same purpose. 

I have dwelt upon England, in spite of those narrow- 
lat minded men, who think it disgraceful to imitate their 
rat neighbours, and to be happy in the same way. I fear we 
of have no great reason to boast of the originality of our ef- 
ist forts, to make us dread so much the imitation of other’ 
»st countries. I would rather say, that having rather followed 
ir. in our wanderings, sometimes the faults of stormy demo- 
ast cracies, without attending to the differences of times and 

situations: sometimes a coarse despotism, without any 
he regard to the progress of civilization of the surrounding 
countries, we need not blush at one further attempt to 
be follow an example which promises to conciliate our habits 


with our rights, our past experience with our present infor- 
mation, and all that is worth preserving of our former 
n institutions, with the pressing. and imperious wants of 
7s the present period. Pressing and imperious exigencies they 
are, for every man who will not deceive himself or deceive 
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his country, by denying that what the French nation wished 
for in 1789, that is a system of rational liberty ; they want 
the same now ; and I argue from this consistency in their 
wishes, which through such a train of misfortunes continue 
the same for five and twenty years, as often as public opinion 
is allowed to be heard, that the Nation will ever desire and 
seek that rational freedom, under the protection of equal 
laws. 

We are told that by allowing the press to be free, the 
charm of politeness, and the exquisite sensibility, which dis- 
tinguish us as a nation will be lost. But when I read such 
arguments, I cannot help inquiring, whether this protec- 
tion which censure gives to individual selfishness has really 
the effect which is supposed. No doubt, under Bonaparte, 
the freedom of the press was sufficiently restrained. But 
were men, under that protection, the more pure, more deli- 
cate, more faultless ? I rather think that manners or virtue 
have gained very little by this universal silence. Because 
the words were not spoken, it does not follow that actions 
did not occur ; and all these wives of Casar perhaps shrunk 
from suspicion, that they might indulge their passions with 
more ease. 

True delicacy consists in not provoking the people to dis- 
affection, by denying them the right of answering malicious 
insinuations ; this delicacy is net kept up or encouraged by 
shackles on the journals. I see with pleasure, at the pre- 
sent moment, the depositaries of authority have the merit of 
not allowing even their enemies to be publicly attacked. 
This forbearance is truly honorable: but it is not a perma- 
nent pledge, because it is only the effect of present’ indul- 
gence. In other periods, slavish journals have directed the 
fire of their artillery against the vanquished, and what was 
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called delicacy, was not to allow a word to be said against 
men in power. 

When I was in England I was-amused by reading the 
journals which attacked the Ministers who had resigned ; 
because I knew that other journals would take their part. 
I was entertained with the caricatures of Mr. Fox out of 
office, because his friends caricatured Mr. Pitt himself 
though first minister. 


a 


From the reflections on Constitutions and 
Guarantees. 


Mankind may publish their sentiments either by speaking 
or writing. 

There was a time when the authority of Government 
thought it necessary to watch and controul the use of speech. 

To be sure, if we consider that speech is an indispensable 
instrument in all conspiracies, the constant engine to prepare 
the commission of almost all crimes, the readiest means of 
communicating mischievous purposes; we must allow that it 
were to be wished, that the use of it might be so well regula- 
ted as to prevent these dangerous consequences, if it could 
but be done without depriving the world of its use. 

But it is proved by experience, that all the measures devi- 
sed for that purpose were productive of greater evils, than 
those for which a remedy was thus sought. And therefore 
all further endeavours to obtain this desired object were 
given up rather than encourage espionage, bribery, infor- 
mers, calumny, breach of confidence, treason, suspicion 
among relations, discord between friends, mutual hatred even 
among strangers, the purchase of domestic treachery, venal- 
ity, falsehood, perjury, arbitrary conduct ; such were the 
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worthy means of keeping the use of Speech under the con- 
troul of authority. Experience has taught that it would 
give consequence to objects of no value, to record impru- 
dent expressions, by converting hastiness of temper into set- 
tled hostility; that by laying hold of fugitive expressions 
upon their first utterance, they might be followed up by rash 
actions, and that it was much better to be satisfied with 
proceeding against overt acts which inflammatory speeches 
may have produced, and take no notice of words uriattend- 
ed by deeds. 

Upon that plan, excepting some rare circumstances in 
evidently disastrous periods, or under some suspicious Go- 
vernments, which will not be at the pains of disguising their 
tyranny. authority has established a settled distinction, so 
as to exercise over speech a mild and liberal controul. The 
publishing of some opinions may 1 particular circumstances 
produce such infallible consequences, that it may be consi- 
dered as an offence. And in that case, if the action is cri- 
minal, the speech which recommended it is punishable. 
The case is the same with writings. Writing, as well as 
speech, as the elements of motion, may constitute a part of 
some act. Ifthe act is criminal, they may be brought to 
trial, as a part of that act. But if they are not connected 
with any subsequent act, they ought to be perfectly free. 

This is a. complete answer to some fanatics of the present 
day, who desirous to demonstrate the necessity of stri- 
king off a certain number of heads which they had marked, 
justified their proposal, by saying they only displayed their 
opinion; and the same argument will answer inquisitors, 
who would make such instances of folly a plea to submit 
the disclosure of any opinion to the controul of Govern- 

ment. 
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If you once admit of the necessity of checking the pub- 
lishing of opinions, as such, the Magistrate must act legally 
according to fixed rules ; or else you must allow of arbitra- 
ry prohibitions to supersede legal prosecutions. 

In the first case, your laws will be evaded ; nothing is _ea- 
sier, than to state an opinion in such various ways, that no 
positive law may be able to reach it. 

Materialists have often repeatedly brought forward 
against the doctrine of pure mind, an objection, which has 
only lost its strength, since a more cautious philosophy has 
compelled us to acknowledge the impossibility of having 
any distinct idea of what we cail matter, and what we call 
mind or spirit. 

A pure spirit, they say, cannot act upon matter. Wemay 
much more safely say, without losing ourselves in the subtle- 
ties of metaphysics, that in regard to Governments, matter 
can never have any action upon mind. Now authority, as 
such, has only a command over matter. Positive laws act 
upon matter. Thought, and theexpression of thought, it 
can never grasp. 

If you have recourse to the other method, you give au- 
thority the right of prohibiting opinions from being declared 
openly ; you invest it with the privilege of determining 
beforehand their consequences, of drawing inferences, 
of arguing the case, in short of substituting arguments to 
facts. This is setting up arbitrary power in its fullest ex- 
tent. 

You can never get out of this vicious circle. These men 
whom you entrust with the right of judging opinions, are 
they not as liable as other men to error or injustice? . 

One might suspect that the use of impersonal verbs: has 
misled political writers. They thought to mean something, 
when they said, it is right to check the opinions of mankind ; 
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it is not right to leave them a prey to the wanderings of 
their fancy; human thoughts ought to be kept from the 
irregular bias into which they might be drawn by sophistry. 
But these words—It ought, It should, It should not, are 
they not related to men? Or do they concern some other 
species of being? All they can mean is this: men ought 
to check the opinions of other men. Men must prevent 
other men from giving way to the flights of their imagination ; 
men ought to keep other men from allowing their thoughts 
to stray beyond safe bounds. The use of impersonal verbs, 
seems to make us think the exercise of authority acted upon 
something distinct from mankind. 

And the arbitrary power which you would allow to con- 
troul thought, might equally suppress the most important 
truths as the most fatal errors. Any opinion may be pro- 
hibited or punished. You give therefore to authority the 
power of acting wrong, whenever it happens to reason ab- 
surdly. 

When we view moral and political questions only on one 
side, it is easy to draw a frightful picture of the abuse of 
our faculties: but when we consider these questions in all 
their different bearings, the view of the mischief which ar- 
bitrary power has produced by controuling these faculties 
is not less alarming. 

The exercise of authority is directed by two distinct con- 
siderations. The advantages of the end proposed, and the 
propriety of the means employed to attain it. If you only 
pay attention to the first of these objects, you are certainly 
mistaken in your views: because you take no account of the 
pressure which these means may bring on, the obstacles _ 
that may be thrown against their application; the danger of 
a struggle, and even the consequences of victory, should 
it be obtained. 
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If you set aside all those considerations, you may make 
a great display of the advantages you expect. When you 
are enlarging upon their importance, you think the end 
proposed most admirable, and the system irresistible: but 
if this end is really unattainable, or can only be gained by 
measures that would do more harm than it could do good, 
you may have thrown away a great deal of rhetoric to sub- 
mit after all to a mortifying disappointment. 

And what is really the result of all the assaults against 
freedom of writing ? They exasperate authors who have any 
independent feelings which always accompany talent: they 
oblige them to have recourse to indirect hints and allusions, 
more severe in their meaning than if they were openly ex- 
pressed: they compel the circulation of clandestine produc- 
tions of the most dangerous cast: they cherish the public 
appetite for anecdotes, personal scandal, and seditious prin- 
ciples: they put on calumny the interesting aspect of cou- 
rage and resolution: to give an excessive degree of im- 
portance to the works they recommend. 

The liberty of the press is always misrepresented as a li- 
cence for writing libels; whereas it is to the restraints upon 
a free press, that the production of libels, and their success 
is chiefly owing. These minute precautions against writings, 
as if they were hostile squadrons—these very precautions, 
by ascribing to them an imaginary influence, give them a 
real consequence. 

When men see volumes of prohibitions, and armies of 
inquisitors, they must think those to be dangerous attacks 
indeed, that require such a strenuous defence. If such 
pains are taken, they will say, to keep these writings from 
our reach, they must when read make deep impressions on 
our minds, and carry with them irresistible conviction. 

An idea strikes me. Supposing a society existing before 
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the origin of language, and making up for the want of that 
rapid and easy mode of communication, by any other slow 
and tedious process. 

The discovery of the use of language would excite a sud- 
den explosion. These sounds unheard before, might por- 
tend the most gigantic perils to the state. Many prudent 
and wise heads, many grave magistrates, and old placemen, 
would regret the happy times, when all was silence and 
peace. But this surprise and alarm, would wear out by 
degrees. Language would appear but as an instrument li- 
mited in its operation, a salutary caution, arising from expe- 
rience, would keep the hearers from being carried away 
without reflection : every thing would go on again in a re- 
gular train as before; with only this difference, that social 
intercourse, and consequently the improvements of every 
art, as well as of the faculties of the mind, would have ac- 
quired the means of making a further progress in every 
direction. 

It would be exactly the same with the press, whenever 
a just and moderate authority wish to avoid a dangerous con- 
flict. The English Government was not endangered by 
the celebrated letters of Junius. In Prussia, during the 
most brilliant period of that Monarchy, the liberty of the 
press was unlimited. Frederic II. in the course of forty- 
six years, never stretched his authority, against any writer 
or publication; and the internal peace of his kingdom was 
not disturbed, though he was involved in dreadful wars, and 
had all Europe to struggle against. It is thus that liberty 
bestows the blessings of peace upon human minds, and 
rectitude on their understandings, when they are suffered to 
enjoy without being disturbed, those inestimable advantages. 
The proof is, that after the death of Frederic, the ministers 
of his successors having adopted a contrary conduct a ge- 
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néral fermentation was the immediate consequence. Authors 
struggled against authority. They were protected by the 
Courts of Justice: and if the clouds which arose over that 
hitherto placid horizon, did not break into a real tempest, 
it was only because the restraints which they attempted to 
put on free communication, partook of the wisdom of the 
great Frederic, whose magnanimous shade seemed still to 
watch over his Empire. A just homage was paid to the 
freedom of opinions, in the very proclamations given to 
suppress it; and the prohibitory clauses were softened by 
the remembrance of liberty. 

The liberty of the press did not bring forward the convul- 
sion which overset the government in 1789. It was owing 
to the disordered state of the finances: and if for a hundred 
and fifty years back, the same liberty had existed in France 
as in England, it might have prevented ruinous wars and 
vicious extravagance. It was not even owing to the liberty 
of the press, that the indignation of the public was roused 
against illegal arrest and /ettres de cachet. On the con- 
trary, if the press had been free during the last reign, the 
country would have been better informed of the mildness 
and moderation of the government: the imagination would 
not have been alarmed by frighful visions, of which the 
probable existence was assumec, from the mystery with 
which they were surrounded on every side. Governments 
are not aware of the mischief they do, in claiming the exclu- 
sive right of speaking and writing on their own conduct: 
an authority which does not allow of contradiction, will 
find its statements received with mistrust, and any thing 
will gain credit, which is brought against an authority that 
shrinks from discussion. It was not the liberty of the press 
that hurried on the confusion and madness of a fatal revolu- 
tion. It was by having so long lived without it, that the mass of 
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the people was ignorant and credulous ; and for that very 
reason, restless and often savage. In what are called 
the crimes of liberty, I can only see the offspring of 
arbitrary power. 

In the extended state of society in our modern times, the 
freedom of the press being the only means of general com- 
munication, consequently, whatever may be the structure of 
the administration, it is the only safeguard of the citizens. 

Collatinus could expose in a public square the dead body 
of Lucretia, and all the people learnt the injury he had suf- 
fered. Then also the plebeian debtor could come forward 
and display to his indignant messmates the stripes inflicted 
upon him by the greedy patrician, his usurious creditor. 
But in our times the immense extent of empires does not 
allow of this mode of complaint. Individual acts of injustice 
are always unknown to most of the inhabitants of our great 
kingdoms: And if the fleeting administrations which have 
worried France for some years, have incurred the public 
detestation, it is by what they have owned themselves; they 
boasted of their cruel injustice, they proclaimed it in their 
own journals. 

At last Bonaparte came forth; he acted at first with more 
caution and dexterity: he fora long time kept us under a 
silent oppression ; and for a long time also the public opini- 
on, which only caught uncertain and dark rumors, irregu- 
larly propagated and seldom ascertained, was also fluctuating 
and undecided. 

In fact, all civil, political and legal barriers are imaginary 
and deceitful, without the liberty of the press. Bonaparte 
has often violated the independence of courts of justice, but 
a deep veil was thrown over his aggression. The usual 
forms were suppressed ; but how can legal forms be secured, 





















, incaptivity; and no appeal could warn the other citizens 
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of the danger which hung over all their heads. An uni- 
versal silence prevailed, and dungeons in the mean time were 
filled with victims, without hopes of relief. The national 
representation was curtailed, enslaved, calumniated: and the 
press being only an engine of power, the whole Empire re- 
sounded with falsehood, and there was not a voice raised in 
behalf of truth. 

The present Government no doubt is under every aspect 
a contrast to that of Bonaparte: but though the restraint of 
the press, cannot under a mild prince, have the same bad 
effect, as under a tyrannic usurper ; it brings on other evils 
injurious to the prince and the people. By checking the 
thoughts of timid and scrupulous citizens, by clogging their 
complaints with impediments authority wraps itself up in 
darkness, suffers abuses to grow inveterate, sanctions the ty- 
rannical power of its lowest agents. For one of the dan 
attending such restraint is that those entrusted with the high- 
est powers of Government, the ministers themselves, may 
often be ignorant of the misdemeanors of their substitutes, 
And that ignorance is sometimes convenient. 

The liberty of the press is the true remedy to both evils. 
It informs authority when it has been deceived, and besides 
keeps it from ever shutting its eyes. 

Besides, those who now propose measures against the li- 
berty of the press, forget the present state of Europe. It is 
no longer in astate of slavery, and France is no longer like 
Japan, an island which an iron sceptre secludes from the rest 
of the world. Can an inquisitive nation, by any means, be 
kept from information, which the industry of other nations 
offers on every side? ‘Ihe closer they are fettered, the 
more will curiosity and industry be put in action. The one 
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will be fed by difficulties, the other kept up by success. 
Does not every body know that prohibitions hold out a 
premium to smuggling. Bonaparte could only stifle the 
liberty of the press, by raising a wall of brass between us 
and England, by uniting Holland to France, by enslaving 
Switzerland and Italy, by shooting German booksellers 
and printers. These are not fit measures for an equita- 
ble Government. Montesquieu has said that despotism 
ought to be surrounded by desarts. Bonaparte, to fetter 
thought, surrounded our beautiful country with an intel- 
lectual wilderness. 

The principles which ought to direct a just Govern- 
ment on this important question, are clear and simple, let 
authors be answerable for what they publish, as every man 
is liable for words spoken, and for actions performed. 
A public orator who would recommend theft, murder, 
and peculation, would be punished for such discourses, but 
you would not forbid the use of speech altogether for fear 
that some man should counsel such crimes. A man who 
availed himself of his natural powers, to break into the 
house of his neighbours, would not be suffered to claim the 
right of going about without restraint : but you would not 
enact a law to forbid walking in the streets, lest our houses 
should be exposed to intrusion. 
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Advertisement. 





Tose who expect to find in the few following pages, 
what may favor the prejudices of any particular sect, or sys- 
tem, will experience a disappointment. The object of this 
address, is to draw the attention of those on whom it has 
devolved as a great moral and political duty, to a dispassi« 
onate inquiry into the existing state of ryTHes in Ireland, 
and to recommend such an immediate change, or modifica- 
tion of them, as may be most likely to administer the neces- 
sary relief. It is more particularly directed to the liberal 
consideration of the professional members of the Established 
Church, who have interests interwoven in this complicated 
question, far more valuable than those of pecuniary loss 
or gain. 

The writer (as it is well known to many of the most res- 
pectable inhabitants of the county in which he long resided 
as a beneficed clergyman,) intended, many years since, to 
have offered some similar observations in favor of a modifi- 
cation in England ; but the disturbed temper of those times 
prevented it. Possessing a considerable portion of Tythe 
property in both countries, he feels disposed, in common 
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with many who have similar interests, to promote some 
equitable reform therein, that may best remedy a grievance 
so generally complained of. But as the pressure is con- 
fessedly more immediate and severe in Jreland, he now 
ventures to suggest what appears to him the most effectual 
remedy in a case of the most imminent danger. He does it 
not, however, under the whimsical idea of the Dean of St. 
Patrick, “as a preparatory step to make it go down smoother 
“‘in England, after the manner of discreet physicians, who 
“ first give a new medicine to a dog, before they prescribe it 
‘to a human creature!” 


If the opinions here advanced should render the author 
of- them obnoxious to the self-interested, he can console 
himself with the reflection, that he has intended no offence 
to the liberal-minded of any faith, or profession whatever. 


The slight observations on the State of the Irish church, 
are offered with a consciousness, how ill qualified the obser- 
ver is to become a censor in any line of his own profession ; 


but if they should promote a more appropriate investigation, 
they may not be foand altogether useless. 


Pam. 


A SHORT ADDRESS, 


&c. &c. 


My Lorp, 


Your Grace will require né prefatory apology for any candid 
address made to you upon a subject, in which the chief interests of 
our Church are essentially involved. 

In whatever light it may be viewed, the lorig existing mode of 
collecting Trtnés in Ireland, will be found injurious, and harass- 
ing to all whom it concerns. Agriculture has been depressed by 
it for centuries in al] its branches !—Not limited to the sufferings, 
er personal inconvenience of the individual, its influence has ex- 
tended, until it affects the moral welfare of a state, and virtually 
counteracts the great objects of the establishment which its reve- 
nues are drawn to support. There is at all times a disposition to 
question the propriety of any tenets, which men are harshly called 
upon to sustain. No wonder then if the grievance, now meant to 
be considered, should have loosened in its progress the common 
bond of christian charity, and spread a spirit of religious dissension 
much wider, than polemical prejudices alone could have effected, 

The origin of tythes is too anciently founded, and too solemnly 
recognized by the laws of the land, to render any discussion of it 
necessary on the present occasion. As an abstract right, it is not 
even disputed by the best informed Romanists themselves. No 
inconsiderable pains, however, have been taken to impress this er- 
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roneous idea on the public mind, “that ¢ythes are nothing more 
than a legislative tar.” Was this the fact, like all other imposts 
of the same kind, tythes also would be subject to increase—to di- 
minution—and even to a total repeat under the authority that im- 
posed them. But, on the contrary, they are found, and admitted 
to be an indisputable freehold, and less liable to alienation than 
most other freehold property of the realm.‘ But all this will not 
afford to the present system of fything, a plea of peculiar exemp- 
tion from legislative interposition. Disquisitions have abounded of 
late, on adverse sides of this important subject ; these, however, 
have gone but little further than to demonstrate, how ingeniously 
an hypothesis may be founded on a favorite prejudice. 

The nearest way to the object of this brief address, will be to 
consider fythes as a property strongly titled as the soil that yields 
them: and to remove a difficulty that might otherwise arise to in- 
terrupt the inquiry, it may be as well at once to contravene the il- 
liberal position of those who assert, that it would be a sacrilegioas 
act to commute, or even to touch the property of the church, ren- 


dered secure from alienation, by the pious purposes to which it 
has been devoted. 


The law of moral and political necessity superseding all titles, 
pays but little regard to the fanciful intangibility of any distinet 
species of property, however insulated by prejudice, or sanctioned 
by time. If it be found requisite to construct a new bridge across 
a river—to erect a barrack for the soldiery;—or to cut a public 
canal through the heart of a beautiful demesne sacred for centuries 
in the veneration of a family ; in all these instances of deprivation, 
the feelings, with the property of the possessors, are constrained to 
yield to the public necessity. What, then, can reasonably be urged 
against an equitable change in the system of tythes, on which the 
happiness of a people, and the security of a government, so mae 
terially depend? ‘The authority that went so far as to alter, in 
order to amend the ceremonials of the church, may, without any 


1 In cases of treason, where other freehold property on conviction be- 
comes confiscate for ever to the crown, that of ¢ythes is affected only in the 
immediate interest of the traitor, this property descending unimpaired to 
his clerical successor 
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further stretch of power, safely exert itself to ameliorate the col- 
lection ofits revenues. 


. The principal objection, it seems, to any modification is, « the a 
° danger of innovating on the title of a property, the most ancient of li 
all others.” If this could apply to the ty/hes of England, it is c 
quite out of the question as supposed to regard those of Jreland ; . 


since more than half a century past, a single branch of her legisla- 
ture innovated on this principle so far, as to abolishher agistment 
tythe altogether ; the moral equity of which no one will ven- 
ture to defend. This singular and sweeping deprivation, happen- 
ed in 1735, not by any legislative enactment, but by a most extra- 
ordinary resolution of the Irish House of Commons: viz. « that 
all persons who should hereafter institute a legal process for the re- 
covery of tythes of agistment, and also the solicitors, &c. prosecu- 
ting such suit, should be deemed enemies to their country!” Al- 
though the bench of bishops entered a spirited protest against this ‘ 
violent declaration, it had the full effect of a statute ordinance un- 
til the Union, when this deprivation of agistment was ratified by | 
one of the firs: acts of the Imperial parliament, and has certainly 
operated very injuriously to the Protestant establishment. In seve- 
tal counties of the province of Munster, which are chiefly grazing 
lands, the wealthy possessors of large districts are totally exempt 
from tythe for their rich meadows ; and, in consequence, the pres- 
sure of tythe is more severely felt by the occupiers of the small 
portion of land in tillage, descending with additional weight, down 
to the poor cotter, who tills with his spade but a rood or two of 
potatoe-ground for the sustenance of his family. The income of 
the clergy thus rendered so scanty, too well accounts for the small 
number of churches to be seen throughout this, and other feeding 
countries. Thus, however, has already been experienced, that 
innovation in the tythe system, which took from the church a con- 
siderable portion of its just revenues, and this, not by any statute 
of remunerative justice, under which a modification is now sued 
for. It is not improbable, however, if some liberal comniutation 
or modifica:‘on, had been previously considered of, and acceded to, 
but that the rights of the Jrish church had to this day remained 
entire. 
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One of the ablest, though not the most dispassionate pamphlets 
against any alteration whatever in the system of tythes, was pub- 
lished by a late Bishop of Cloyne [Dr. Woopwarp.] Indeed it 
continues to be the main source from whence most of the argu- 
ments of the present day are drawn, on the immutability of tythes. 
In this, his lordship has descanted rather speculatively, on the dan- 
ger of « unsettling the ecclesiastical part of the constitution,” But 
the followers of this respectable writer, in adopting his prejudices 
did n.t consider, or have found it convenient to forget, that this 
tract was sent forth principally to prove, that the clergy were legal- 
ly invested with the right of tythes, of which a daring banditti in 
the diocese of Cloyne were endeavouring, by force, to deprive them. 
The partial atrocities committed in this quarter of the country in 
resistance of the just payment of ¢ythes, were certainly sufficient to 
create considerable anxiety in the mind of that amiable prelate 5 
and hence those alarms about a commutation, which, under a coole 
er judgment, might not probably have existed. Irritated at the 
personal sufferings of his clergy, he set his foot rather iudignantly 
on the point of right (in this instance not materially affected,) and 
invoked the whole protestant faith to rally round him in defence 
of the Jrish church. The insurgents of the present day attempted 
a similar plan of tythe-depredation in the counties of Mayo, Sligo, 
and Longford ; and yet no clergyman has found it expedient to 
convince these marauders by argument, that their title to the reve- 
nues of the church is not legally valid. The executive government 
took a shorter, and better way to supersede their pretensions. 

« But,” say some inconsiderate zealots, ‘any modification will 
undermine, and eventually overturn the national church} All 
that has yet been advanced in support of this wild position, is found 


* The deep interest which the Bishop took in the fortunes of his clergy, 
might naturally excite a benevolent warmth of temper, open to wrong im- 
pressions respecting verdicts, and decisions of those days unfavorable to 
the interest of the church ; these were, no doubt, recorded by his lordship 
under a perfect conviction of their truth ; although from the living testimo- 
ny of an eminent barrister, who was au advocate in ail those causes, the 
most material of his Lordship’s statements appear to have been incorrectly 
founded “ 
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weak and fallacious. Inasmuch as it is desirable to increase, rather 
than diminish the protestant numbers, what invitation more attrac- 
tive could be offered, than through the change of a system that has 
unfortunately made protestantism so offensive to our Romanist bre- 
thren? If the exaction of tythes in England with increasing rigor, 
be marked by the diminished congregations of the church, and the 
proportionate increase of sectaries, and conventiclers, how can it 
reasonably be expected, that the existing mode of collecting tythes 
should prove less injurious in its effects in Jreland? The wide 
difference between the religious tenets of the two countries has not, 
it is to be feared, been weighed with sufficient liberality on this very 
essential point. If the four.h part of a population so sensibly feel 
its severity, who, as Protestants, are full partakers of the faith of 
the established church, what charitable allowance ought there not 
to be made for the other three parts, being Roman catholics, who 
hold no religious communication whatever with us as members of 
that establishment, for the maintenance of which their tythes are 
equally appropriated ? 

The process of collecting tythes that are compounded for, in 
districts where the system is best regulated, and where no dispo- 
sition is unnecessarily manifested to perplex on either side, is ex- 
tremely embarrassing to both. After the proctor, or agent for the 
clergyman, has on view assessed the quantum of corn of every 
kind in each field, it is at the option of the farmer whether he will 
take the tythe-corn at these estimated quantities, or set out the 
tenth produce to be drawn away : if he object not to the estimate, 
he takes it away in common with the rest of his crop; and to this 
succeeds, at a subsequent period, a valuation per barrel of each 
kind of grain, which generally opens a wide door for discontent, 
and litigation. The most absurd of all modes is that generally 
resorted to: viz. by a comparative valuation of the price of corn at 
the preceding year’s markets, without any reference to a fair aver- 
age price of the year in which the corn is grown, that might be 
more correctly ascertained. For the amount of the value thus 
strangely calculated, the farmer issues his note, payable after a 
distant interval of some months. ‘The operation of this gaming 
kind of speculation between the clergyman and his parishioner, may 
readily be conceived. From this moment the mind of the latter is 
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anxiously turned to the fluctuating result of a hazardous engage- 
ment, invariably tending to alienate that respect for his rector, 
which had probably continued if no such discreditable trafficking 
had been entered into between them. ‘Though the farmer even- 
tually profit in every article from this contract, he feels no sense 
of obligation to the clergyman on that score; but should he, in 
any one of them become a loser, it affords him a never-failing 
pretext for dissatisfaction. Various endeavours to resist the pay- 
ment of his note too generally follow : and thence, under a natural 
propensity to litigation, arise those numerous processes and trials 
by what are termed civil bills before the assistant barrister at his 
sessions, to the great harassing, loss of time, and expence of all 
parties. 

Where tythes are set to middlemen, a mode that prevails more 
frequently from necessity on the part of the clergy, through the 
refractory disposition of the farmers, than any other cause, the 
distresses of the poorer occupants are sure to be increased: and 
when sub-let again, which is often the case, persecution seldom 
ceases, until the last tenth potatoe is drawn from the most indi- 
gent, to the disgrace of humanity. "Whether these rapacious ex- 
actions are made by the lessees of Lay Impropriators, or those of 
the Clergy, they are all laid to the charge of the latter, and conse+ 
quently the whole odium is theirs to sustain." 

A respectable country gentleman at a late county meeting, 
{ Tipperary] on the subject of tythes, went a great length (if his 
speech on that occasion has been correctly reported) in imputing 
all the calamities under which the small land-occupiers of Jreland 
labor, to the exaction of tythes. He might more justly have 
apportioned a full share of the general distress he lamented, and 
the unpopularity that naturally attends it, to the exorbitant requi- 
sitions of unfeeling landlords, or their lessees, whose demands of 
mereased rent are become so enormous almost throughout Jreland, 
as to make even a moderate claim of tythes from their tenantry in 
addition, to turn the scale of misery heavily against them. How- 
ever, it need not be discussed here with that gentleman, as a moot 


' The portion of tythes annexed to the church are estimated at two- 
thirds; that in the hands of lay impropriators at one-third, 
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point which of the two oppressions bears hardest upon a suffering 
people, the unfeeling extortion of the land-proprietor, or the tor- 
menting rapacity of a tythe exactor? ‘The tythe-system, abound- 
ing in antiquated defects, needs no unmerited aggravation : and as 
the pressure of it has been an increasing complaint from past ages 
down to the present time, it cannot but be matter of deep regret, 
that, long before this, some salutary measure should not have been 
adopted for its relief, It ought to be recollected that this pressure 
is not of Roman catholic endurance alone, as Protestants feeling 
sore under it also, are not less solicitous for its removal. 

When the civil and religious interests of a whole people have a 
blended claim so strong to the change of any system, it becomes 
the duty of every one who has thought dispassionately on the sub- 
ject, to offer his sentiments in aid of a reform, that may “ give us 
something more of that kind of conducting public worship, which, 
patient y seeking the degree of perfection alone attainable by man, 
and ordained only to be the slow result of long experience, and 
much meditation, puts the happiness of none to hazard, while it 
betters the condition of all.” ' 

Were a just and reasonable commutation, or modification of 
tythes but once adopted, a measure by no means impracticable, the 
complicated distresses arising from the present mode might, with 
the appellation itself so discordant to the public ear, merge in a 
title of church-property, which in making its clergy more respect- 
able, would render its establishment more secure. His Majesty’s 
ministers gave an intimation in the last sessions of parliament, of 
their intention to make some inquiry into the present state of the 
Trish Church ; it is probable, therefore, that the unpopular mode 
of collecting its revenues will soon fall under their serious delibera- 
tion. The late Bishop of Cloyne [Dr. Woopwarp] in his most 
adverse humor has remarked, “ that the difficulties of supporting 
and extending the Protestant interest, though great, are by no 
neans insuperable, if the legislature should give to this great na- 
vional subject, all that steady attention which it so well deserves ; 
gut the evils, political as well as religious, attending a despair and 
Jereliction of it, are without number, and without remedy !” 


M:. Bur e. 
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When government shall have dispassionately considered this 
momentous subject, and parliament are called upon still more se- 
riously to legislate thereon, the simple question will be, what may 
now be asked : 

By what mode can the grievance of COLLECTING TYTHES, so 
generally felt, and serneeaaatins be m ost equitably, and most ef= 
JSectualiy removed ? 

Some of our ablest writers on political ceconomy have offered 
various plans: but besides their defect in having pointed out no 
radical redress, they are generally founded on the operation of 
tythes in England, and appear therefore inapplicable to the system 
in Ireland. The late archdeacon of Carlisle |Dr. Pater: has 
strongly recommended a corn-rent as a commutation for tythes in 
general; but evidently without having considered, that by end- 
less calculations upon the rise and fall of grain, such a mode 
would rather aggravate than lessen the causes of discontent, and 
by such a constant trafficking between the clergyman and his pa- 
rishioners, perpetuate that hostility between them, which it is be- 
come so necessary to remove. Indeed this mode, as it would have 
regarded Ireland, was on its first appearance very fully refuted by 
Dr. Woopwaro.' 


* A corn-rent, recommended in general terms by the learned Archdeacon 
of Carlisle, is not sufficiently explained by him, to be fairly examined. If 
it means, what is generally undersivod here by that term, a rate for tythe of 
corn, payable I'ke rent, itis not a commutation, but a modus. The opera- 
tion of a modus is well known to the clergy by fatal experience: if it be 
perpetual, it is unequal to successive incumbents, as it does not vary with 
the value of money; and at all times it is unequal to the occupiers of land 
of different degrees of fertility ; in different seasons, it is an unequal burden 
on the same farm, as it does not vary with the value of the crop. It bears 
hardest on the poorest lands, the tillage of which will be discouraged. The 
proprietor will of course suffer, by the diminution of rent; the public, by 
the loss of cultivation, It bears hardest on the pvorest farmers, who have 
not the means of mauuring highly; and in addition to the landiord’s rent, 
would be insupportable to the lower tenantry. It bears hardest in bad sea~ 
sons, because it takes the same sum out of a crop of smaller value. In 
every view the burden lies heaviest on those, who'are least able to bear it. 
This surely is calculated tu grind the faces of the poor: and in point of 
equity, as weil as charity, bears no competition with the old system. If by 
a corn-rent is meant a rate of each parish, varying with the price of grain, 
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Some have suggested the Scotch system by their court of Teinds, 
instituted in 1707 ; but this will scarcely be thought fit for adop- 
tion, when the power exercised by the judges of that court is at 
this moment seriously questioned at convened county-meetings, on 
a charge, that they are renewing the augmentation of livings 
throughout Scotland, by fresh assessments on the land proprietory, 
contrary to the statute under which their authority is derived. 
Others point out the French plan of septennial valuations by sworn 
jurors: but none of these appears competent to the exigency of 
the present case. 

There seems to be but one simple, remedial mode, by which 
this great object of national solicitude can practically be obtained ; 
viz. by a Commutation of TyTues for Lanp. 

PROJECT.—Let the tythes of Ireland as well impropriate as 
clerical, be accurately valued hy commissioners under parlia- 
mentary authority, (due consideration being previously taken of 
all unsettled moduses, and allowance made for the probable 
change of lands, from pasturage to tillage) so as to ascertain the 
existing annual value of the tythes of all lands, &c. in each 
parish or union, to be laid as a rent charge thereon. 

Let these estimates of annual value be calculated into a saleable 
perpetuity, and be made redeemable by purchase within a time 
limited, by the respective land-proprietors; and in default 
thereof, such perpetuity of rent-charge to be disposed of by 


as a rent of estates belonzing to some collezes in the universities of Eng- 
land is adjusted; that could not be applied with equity to a grazing country, 
as the profit on cattie might be low, at a time when the price of corn was 
high. But further, what remedy can the clergyman have, in case of non- 
payment of his corn-rent? At present, he has either his tenth, or a civil 
bill process for the composition, or for the value proved in case of subtrac- 
tion. But how is he in future to recover his debt? Is it by distress? The 
prior demand of the landlord will in all doubtful debts defeat him. Is it by 
personal aetion? And is the clergyman to arrest his parishioner, and carry 
him to gaol? This doubtless would serve to endear him to his parish, and 
take off the obloquy, which he now suffers merely for processing him to the 
assizes! The impossibility of recovering would be a virtual release of all 
tythe-debts. The attempt to recover, if once made, would never be re- 
peated ; and the minister must sit down quiet (as is the case at present in 
several parishes through the violence of the white boys) under the loss of 
his whole income. This regulation tends to the extinction of the order. 
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- public sale, in like manner as the Land-tax of England has 
recently been alienated from the crown. 

In any case where the purchase-money may not reach the full 
amount of the estimated value in perpetuity, the same to be 
made good out of any surplusage arising from other sales of 
tythes, in which the produce may exceed the commissioners’ va- 
luation ; or be nationally provided for by the Irish treasury. 
The amount of all such sales in perpetuity to be appropriated to 
the purchase of freehold lands, or lands to become freehold 
glebe-property, and to be annexed to the church for ever. 

Wherever sufficient lands cannot conveniently be obtained within 
the parish or union, other lands to be purchased in any district, 
or barony, most contiguous thereto. 

The rent-charge in licu of tythes to remain upon the lands, and 
to be levied upon the proprietor, until the commutation for 
the whole parish, or union is completed. 

Here it will probably occur to your Grace, that a commutation 
of TyTHes for Lanp, was moved in the English House of Lords, 
in the year 1780, or 1781, by the Lord Chancellor Baruurst, and 
was rejected. But it should also be recollected, that the measure 
failed at that time, not from any objection to the principle, but on- 
ly from the apparent impossibility of effecting this desirable object, 
on account of the great number, and value of church livings, and 
also from the difficulty of procuring the quantities of land requisite, 
in a country so highly cultivated, and where landed property is so 
much subdivided as in England: but fortunately this impediment 
will not be found in the way of the commutation now proposed 
for Ireland. 

The plain, obvious reasons to be offered for the adoption of 
this plan, are these: 

I. Because it goes the necessary length of setting this perplexing 
question of tythes at rest for ever. 

JI. Because, unlike the practical operation of other modes, it 
leaves no opening for pecuniary litigation, the most baneful of 
all disputes between the clergy and their parishioners. 

JII. Because it would be found a measure of facility in Jreland, 
though not in England; the former country having extensive 
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tracts of land at all times applicable to such commutation: and 

because such an appropriation would afford further national ad- 
vantage, by opening a new and extensive source of industry, 
and agricultural improvement. 

TV. Because it would render the clergy of the established church, 
and their parishioners, respectably independent of each other; 
enabling the one to enjoy their revenues without deterioration, 
and relieving the other from the merciless visitations of middle- 
men, and their dependents— 

—It would afford to the suggester of this slight project, and to all 

who wish the prosperity of Jreland, very sincere satisfaction to see 

a more effectual, and practical mode pointed out, and speedily 

adopted. Doubts have been started whether, under any modifica- 

tion, the humble occupier of the soil would not soon be deprived 
of any advantage resulting from it, by a morethan proportionate rise 
of his rent. But no such speculations will influence the minds of 
those who rightly feel it, either as a moral obligation to aid in the 
relief of a distressed country, or asa religious duty to exonerate the 
church from the charge of a people’s oppression. The late bishop 
of Cloyne although the stern opposer of any commutation of tythes, 
admits, under all his zeal for their inviolability, that «the salus populi 
must be the suprema lex; neither,” says he, “do I question the 
right of the legislatute to make alterations; but until an alteration 
shall have been made by the supreme authority, neither the Crown, 
nor one of the Houses of Parliament, much less any fellow subject 
can deprive the clergyman of his right which is a frechold””"" No 
ome would be unreasonable enough to assert, or suppose, that any 
other short of a complete legislative power could constitutionally 
effect such an alteration. It is to this high and competent autho- 
tity alone that the inhabitants of Jreland are now about to sue for 
some interposition, that may equitably modify the present system 
of tythes ; and every liberal mind will join in the general solicitude 
for success to the prayer of their petition. Whateverthe enemies 
of their country may advance for the purposes of delusion, 
relief from the harassing system of tythes, and the increasing pres- 


* Alluding to the manner in which the church was deprived of agistment 


tythes. 
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sure of exorbitant rents, is the real emancipation on which the 
hearts of the Irish people are principally fixed. 

If the legislature in its wisdom should now resolve, that a re- 
form in the ty‘he system of Ireland is become indispensable, the 
Church will not be wanting in its tribute of benevolence to the an- 
xious wishes of a people. Your Grace, it may safely be predict- 
ed, will assume your high station with becoming dignity on this or- 
casion. The prelates of our order will naturally emulate the illus- 
trious example; and as a considerable part of the episcopal reve- 
nues is derived from ¢ythes, it will afford their Lordships an op- 
portunity of manifesting a disinterested, and patriotic zeal for the 
public welfare. As to the respectable body of your beneficed cler- 
gy» we may rest assured that they will cheerfully join in this great 
work of Christian charity; convinced, that by this boon of deliver 
ance to the oppressed, they will, more widely, and gracefully extend 
the pale of that church, in which they are appointed to minister. 


It was hardly possible to have entered upon any serious enquiry 
into the present state of tythes, without some relative considera. 
tion of the state of the Irish church also, to ascertain, whether 
that makes a gradual progress in improvement corresponding with 
the evident increase of its revenues? It might be improper here 
to go into a full discussion of this subject; still, however, it 
ought not to be passed over altogether in silence. 

It is a prevalent opinion, that the discipline of the Church of 
Ireland, (particularly in some of its cathedrals) is capable of much 
beneficial amendment. Indeed, it cannot be denied, that a defect 
does exist, as a natural consequence of the ceremonials of its ser- 
vice being sometimes too lightly dispeused with. Its Prelacy may 
fairly boast of possessing at this time, many amiable and learned 
men, who afford an exemplary display of personal virtues. These 
endowments would highly dignify a parochial station; but the 
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episcopal functions require something more than mere abstract ex- 
cellence. It cannot therefore but be regretted, that such superior 
talents are not more frequently called forth, and combined in the 
necessary investigation, and discussion of ecclesiastical affairs. 
Where bodies should derive their energies, and power from the 
wisdom of united councils, advantage will always be taken of any 
scattered authorities, by those who lie in wait to profit from their 
disorder. In this view, it may be observed as a misfortune, that 
the constant residence bf your Grace so far distant from the ca- 
pital, should admit of no central point of communication; so 
that the bishops, far remote from their metropolitan head, becom- 
ing insulated within their respective dioceses, unavoidably fall into 
recluse habits which unfit them in some degree, for a more liberal 
and extensive discharge of their pastoral duties. 

The writer of these remarks relies upon the acknowledged can~ 
dor of the venerable Archbishop, when he presumes to question 
the propriety of his palace, so sacredly annexed to the cathedral of 
St. Patrick, having been converted into a barrack for the seldiery, 
without any other metropolitan residence being previously, or even 
to this day provided, although the public money voted for that 
purpose is said to have been issued some years? ‘This was an in- 
novation which the Church might laudably have resisted. 

The numerous ruins of temples of worship throughout this 
island, exhibit too many proofs of the dilapidated, and declining 
state of the Protestant establishment. On the Reformation it ap- 
pears, that there were 2,436 parishes in Ireland with cure of souls, 
and nearly $,000 clergy appertaining thereto. These are now 
reduced to 1,100 benefices, having but 1,001 churches, and re- 
quiring only the cure of 1,300 clergy. Much of this falling off 
may be imputed to the combination of several parishes into what 
is called an union,’ a measure that has unfortunately led to the dis- 
solution of all other churches therein, except one. 


* These unions are of two kinds : the one Episcopal, that is, constituted by 
the Bishop of the Diocese, which may be dissulved on the removal of the 
incumbent: the others are decreed by an act of council, and are indissoluble 
by any existing authority. In the union possessed by the writer, as attached 
to his stallin the cathedral of Ferns, there are the remains of six parish 
churches in so many distinct parishes, (besides that of Kilscoran) on an ex- 
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It is understood, however, to be the intention of government, to 
propose a bill in Parliament without loss of time, for dissolving 
the most extensive of those council unions, on the demise, or pro» 
motion of their present incumbents. Under this desirable restora- 
tion of the churches, glebe houses, now so much wanted through- 
out Ireland for the residence of the clergy, would also increase, 
and the erection of them be greatly facilitated by the application 
of the parliamentary grant of 40,0001. out of the first fruits, which 
sum has unaccountably lain for many years unappropriated to this 
urgent service. 

Even from this slight review, it will appear to your Grace, that 
our attention may be more beneficially directed to the improvement 
of the Protestant establishment, than to any reprehension of errors 
in our Catholic brethren. "We cannot too often remind ourselves, 
that as opinion submits not to force, so no human power can com- 
mand belief: this would naturally lead to a more liberal allowance 
in favor of those, who constitute so considerable a portion of the 
Irish people, and contribute so largely to the revenues of a Church, 
contrary, as they are too frequently taught, not only to their tem- 
poral, but their spiritual welfare. 

The cursory remarks thus submitted with great deference and 
respect to your Grace, as the head of the Jrish Church, cannot 
be better closed, than with a corresponding one from an elegant 
writer," whose liberal opinions will long remain an ornament to 
our profession. ‘ In religion, as in all other subjects, truth if left 
to itself, will almost always obtain the ascendancy. If different 
religions be professed in the same country, and the minds of men 
remain unfettered, and unawed by intimidations of law, that re- 
ligion which is founded in maxims of reason, and credibility, will 


tent of about 7,000 acres of well populated aud highly cultivated land. The 
churchyard continues the burying place for the dead of each parish ; but the 
temples for the reception of the living are almost rased to the ground. If 
the most laudable exertions on the part of a single prelate could have reme- 
died this lamentable evil, it had not continued in a diocese, where so consi- 
derable an increase of respectable glebe houses, and so extersive a promo- 
tion of resident curates, have distinguished the active benevolence of its 
present bishop. 
* Dr. Paley. 
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gradually gain over the other to it. If Popery, for instance, and 
Protestantism were permitted to dwell quietly together, Papists 
might not become Protestants, (for the name is commonly the last 
thing that is changed) but they would become more enlightened, 
and informed : they would by little and little, incorporate into 
their creed many of the tenets of Protestantism, as well as imbibe 
a portion of its spirit and its moderation.” 
I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
My Lord, 
Your Grace’s most obedient 
And humble servant, 


H. B. DUDLEY. 


Kilscoran House, 
County of Wexrorp, Oct. 25, 1807. 
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THe COMMITTEE appointed to consider of Provision 
being made for the better regulation of Madhouses in 
England, and to report the same, with theix observations 
thereupon, to The House; and who were empowered 
to report the Minutes of the Evidence taken before 
them from time to time ;—Have, pursuant to the Order 
of The House, considered the Matter to them referred, 
and agreed upon the following Report. 

‘YOUR Committee, deeply sensible of the importance 

of the matter referred to their consideration, have applied 

themselves, with great earnestness, to the performance of 
the duty imposed on them by The House. 

The Evidence presented herewith, will show how exten- 
sive their enquiries have been. It was their intention to 
make observations in detail on the several heads of the 
Examination taken before them, and on the several public 
and private Establishments, for the reception of Insane 
Persons; but on reconsidering the whole subject, they 
have thought it advisable, in the first instance, to make 
their Report more general, for the reasons which will be 
stated. 

Your Committee cannot however hesitate to suggest, 
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with the utmost confidence, from the Evidence they now 
offer to the House, that some new provision of law is 
indispensably necessary for insuring better care being taken 
of Insane Persons, both in England and Jreland, than 
they have hitherto experienced; the number of whom 
appears to be very considerable; as the inquiries of the 
Committee have convinced them, that there are not in the 
country a set of beings more immediately requiring the 
protection of the legislature than the persons in this state ; 
a very large proportion of whom are entirely neglected 
by their relations and friends. If the treatment of those 
in the middling or in the lower classes of life, shut up 
in hospitals, private madhouses, or parish workhouses, is 
looked at, Your Committee are persuaded that a case 
cannot be found where the necessity for a remedy is more 
urgent. 

It will appear on reference to the Evidence (relying 
principally on the testimony of the persons keeping the 
houses,) that in a few of them, the arrangement is as 
good as the contracted size of the houses, and the small 
extent of the ground attached to them, will admit: and 
that the treatment of the inhabitants in them has been 
kind and proper ;—but itis in proof, that there is just and 
great cause of complaint against by far the greater part of 
the houses of this description, which have hardly, in any 
instance, been built for the purpose, and are incapable of 
being conveniently adapted to it. 

Your Committee have classed their observations under 
the following heads, that each may be referred to as the 
occasion may arise : 

Ist.—Keepers of the Houses receiving a much greater 
number of persons in them than they are calculated for; © 
and the consequent want of accommodation for the Patients, 
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which greatly retards recovery ; they are, indeed, represent- 
ed by the President of the College of Physicians, and the 
physician acting as secretary to the visiting commissioners, 
who must be considered as the most competent judges on 
the subject, to be better calculated for the imprisonment 
than the cure of patients. 

IIdly.—The insufficiency of the number of keepers, in 
proportion to the number of persons intrusted to their 
care, which unavoidably leads to a proportionably greater 
degree of restraint than the patients would otherwise be 
under. 

IlIdly.—The mixing patients who are outrageous, with 
those who are quiet and inoffensive; and those who are 
insensible to the calls of nature, with others who are 
cleanly. 

IVthly.—The want of medical assistance, as applied to 
the malady for which the persons are confined; a point 
worthy of the most serious attention, as the practice very 
generally is to confine medical aid to corporeal complaints ; 
which circumstance the Committee are the more desirous 
of inforcing on The House, as an opinion has been given, 
by a respectable physician and another person of great 
experience, that where the mental faculties are only partially 
affected (stated by them to be so in seven eighths of the 
cases, ) medical assistance is of the highest importance. 

Vthly.—Restraint of persons much beyond -what is 
necessary, certainly retarding recovery, even beyond what 
is occasioned by the crowded state of the house; of which 
many instances were stated to the Committee. In the 
course of the evidence there will be found opinions un- 
favorable to the use of strait waistcoats, as more oppres- 
sive to the patient even than irons: which induce Your 
Committee to observe, that a waistcoat has been invented, 
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under the view of one of the members of it, which appears 
likely to be quite as secure as the one now in use, and 
infinitely less distressing to the wearer. 

Vithly.—The situation of the parish paupers in some 


' of the houses for insane persons; respecting the care of 


whom, when confined in parochial workhouses, the Com- 
mittee also made some inquiries, as connected with the 
matter before them, although not expressly included in 
the reference to them. 

Vilthly.—Detentions of persons, the state of whose 
minds did not require confinement :—On this ground of 
complaint, Your Committee had very slender means of 
information. 

Villthly.—Insufficiency of certificates on which patients 
are received into the madhouses. 

IXthly.—The defective visitation of private Madhouses, 
under the provisions of the 14th Geo. III., c. 49. 

On consideration of the evidence adduced, Your Com- 
mittee are persuaded, that no doubt will be entertained 
of the insufficiency of the visitation which has taken place, 
even within the limits of the district assigned to the care 
of the College of Physicians, from the professional occupa- 
tions of the visitors not allowing them sufficient time to 
perform the duties required ; and still less doubt will pro- 
bably remain, of the utter insufficiency or total neglect of 
those duties in other parts of England. It follows of 
course, that some amendment of the law is requisite for 
this part of the subject. 

Your Committee cannot resist observing also, that the 
Commissioners have not the power of withholding a new 
licence to a person deprived of one for the most flagitious 
conduct. 

In Ireland, the necessity of making some further provi- 
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sion for insane persons, appears to be more urgent even 
than in this part of the United Kingdom ; as it will be seen 
in the evidence, that, with the exception of two public 
establishments, and some private houses in Dublin, there 
are no places appropriated separately for the reception of 
persons in this state in Ireland. In a few hospitals for gene- 
ral relief of patients, there are wards for insane persons, 
but these are very ill calculated for the attainment of the 
objects that should be had in view; and as there are no 
poor houses in that part of the United Kingdom, the pauper 
lunatics are allowed to wander about the country, till those 
who are outrageous are sent up to Dublin, in a manner 
shocking to humanity ; while the idiots are left to go about 
the villages, the sport of the common people. 

As the governors of the Asylum at York called the atten- 
tion of the other House of Parliament, by petition, in the 
last session, to the management of the establishment, in 
order to show that it was unnecessary to subject it to the 
provisions of a bill then depending, respecting madhouses ; 
and the governors of Bethlem succeeded on that occasion in 
obtaining a clause, while the bill was in the House, for a 
partial exemption from the provisions of the act in favor of 
that hospital; Your Committee are desirous of directing 
the attention of the House, to the parts of the evidence which 
relate to those two establishments. 

Your Committee, impressed with the inadequacy of the 
buildings for the reception of insane persons through- 
out England, obtained from an architect, who has given 
great attention to this subject, and who has been employed 
to make designs for an asylum for the West Riding of the 
county of York, plans with estimates, which they think 
may be useful to the public, especially in counties where 
there may be a disposition to erect houses for the reception 
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of insane persons under the Act 48 Geo. Ill,c. 96; asit 
appears to Your Committee to be highly desirable to pro- 
mote the operation of that wise and beneficent law, in order 
to prevent the intolerable evil of these unhappy persons 
being imprisoned in gaols or in parish workhouses, or permit- 
ted to wander about the country in a state of total helpless- 
ness and neglect; in the former case, to the great annoy- 
ance of the other prisoners or poor, as well as the unneces- 
sary restraint and suffering to themselves ; and in the latter, 
to the great danger of their doing mischief to others or to 
themselves, 

Some suggestions for the improvement in the care and 
management of houses for the reception of insane persons, 
will be found in the evidence. 

The length to which this Inquiry has been unavoidably 
drawn, must in any event have prevented, at this period of 
the session, a bill being passed in the remaining part of it, 
as perfect as the necessity of the case demands ; Your Com- 
mittee deeply lament the necessity for this delay, because 
the management in more than one of the places for the re- 
ception of the unhappy persons, has been so reprehensible, 
as, in their opinion, to subject the persons concerned, if it 
had been known, to criminal prosecutions ; but that regret 
is somewhat abated by a conviction, that the state of those 
establishments has already been considerably meliorated by 
the inquiries which have taken place. 

Your Committee are persuaded also, that when the ex- 
tent of the evil pointed out in this report shall be generally 
known, the visiting Physicians in London and its neighbour- 
hood will, as far as the professional calls upon them will per- 
mit, give additional dttention to the duty they have been 
desirous of discharging ; and that the justices of the peace 
in the several counties, will feel it to be their duty to watch 
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as narrowly as circumstances will admit, over the conduct of 
the keepers of these houses, and the treatment of the patients 
inthem. The Committee trust also, that every magistrate 
in the kingdom, who may think the condition of insane 
persons worthy of his attentions, will inform himself as well 
as he can, respecting abuses of the nature alluded to, that it 
may be submitted to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether it may be fit in such case, that 
a prosecution should be instituted at the suit ef his Majesty’s 
Attorney General. 

If in any instance a magistrate (during the approaching 
recess) shall be refused admittance into one of these houses, 
Your Committee cannot doubt, but that such refusal will 
have due weight with the persons who may hereafter be 
authorised to grant licences for keeping houses of this de- 
scription, if they shall be invested with a discretion to refuse 
them to unfit persons. 





AFTer the patient inquiry made by Your Committee on 
the matters referred to them, they thought it desirable to 
inspect the New Bethiem Hospital, erected in Saint George’s 
Fields, but not yet inhabited; that they might consider, 
with the advantage they have acquired from this examina- 
tion, how far the building might appear to be well calcu- 
lated for the accommodation of, and to afford the best 
chance of cure to, the patients intended to be soon removed 
into it; and having accordingly made a careful inspection 
of that building, they submit the following observations :— 

On entéring the gallery on the principal floor, they ob- 
served that the windows were so high as to prevent the 
patients looking out; with the unfitness of which Your 
Committee were struck, as intelligent persons had stated in 
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the course of the examination, that the greatest advantage 
might be derived from the patients having opportunities 
of seeing objects that might amuse them. An alteration 
might be made in this respect, if it shall be deemed proper 
by the Governors, at little expense, and with no risk of in- 
jury to the building; as it was stated by Mr. Upton, the 
deputy architect, that these windows were at first so con- 
structed, but were afterwards built up at the lower part, 
on a suggestion that it would be inconvenient to expose 
the patients to the view of passengers: which inconvenience 
it is conceived might be very easily obviated. The windows 
in the upper story appear to be properly constructed. 

In the sleeping apartments the windows are not glazed, 
which Your Committee think deprives the patients, gene- 
rally, of a reasonable comfort, and may in many cases be 
really injurious ; but what appears to be still more impor- 
tant, there are no flues constructed for the purpose of con- 
ducting warm air through the house, except in the lower 
galleries on the basement story, which are proposed to be 
warmed by steam. This appears to be deserving of serious 
consideration, because it is represented that the patients suf- 
fer sensibly from cold; and Doctor Munro, the phy- 
sician to the hospital, stated, that it had not been thought 
advisable to administer medicines in the winter, on account 
of the cold of the house. 

In this opinion, respecting the advantage to be derived 
from the hospital being properly warmed, the Committee 
are strengthened by the testimony of the Reverend Mr. 
Becher, who has witnessed the good effect of it in the 
Nottingham Asylum, and in other places. 

In the infirmary for female patients, there are only three 
small windows at a great height, on the northern side of the 
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room ; it appears therefore, that something should be done 
for ventilation, which might easily be accomplished. 

The construction of the privies appears to be very objecti- 
onable ; and there is only, one in each of the upper galleries, 
one in the criminal part, and two on the basement story ; 
nor are there any privies or urinals in the airing grounds. 
And it seems doubtful, whether the drain passing under 
the beds, is on such a construction as will answer the in- 

tended purpose. 
* There is no room set apart for the reception of the dead 
bodies, which should be provided for. 

There are eight acres of ground occupied for the hos- 
pital, including the site of the buildings, the airing grounds, 
and one acre and an half intended for a kitchen garden ; 
and there are nearly four acres more adjoining, which it is 
the intention of the governors to turn to profit, the act of 
Parliament restraining them to the use of eight. The Com- 
mittee, however, think it may be expedient to submit to the 
consideration of Parliament, the propriety of enabling the 
governors to devote this ground to the general purposes of 
the hospital, from a conviction of the benefits the patients 
derive from exercise, and in many cases from labor. 

And that the patients may not be entirely deprived of 
these benefits in wet weather, it appears to be desirable that 
pent-houses should be erected against the cross walls of the 
airing grounds, or a sort of covering in the middle thereof, 
like those of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

In the criminal part of the building, the Committee find 
the same objection to the height of the windows, as before 
mentioned ; and that no provision whatever is made for 
warming this department, although the warming pipes from 
the basement story are continued to the door at which this 
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part is entered ; and it may be useful if external doors of 
grating should be provided on the basement story. 

The Committee have only further to remark that in this 
part of the building there is no infirmary. 

RzgsoLvep—That the Chairman be directed to move the 
house that leave be given to bring in a bill to amend and 
enforce the provisions of the Act of the 14th Geo. III. cap. 
49, entitled “An Act for regulating Madhouses.” 

July 11, 1815. 
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ABRIDGED STATEMENT, 
§c. §c. 





Tue Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society are 
ten in number. They contain little else besides matters of 
fact, stated with correctness and plainness. But to the mind 
that is guided by Christian principle, and animated by Chris- 
tian feeling, these facts exhibit an object of contemplation, 
pleasing and captivating. They exhibit a system of the 
most disinterested benevolence, simple in its origin, pure 
in its spirit, unlimited in its operations, extending, with- 
out the arts or aids of human policy, its benign influence 
over the habitable world, and every where bearing upon 
it, the lineaments of that ‘ wisdom that is from above, pure 
and peaceable, and gentle, and easy to be intreated, full 
of mercy and of good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy ;’ possessed of an annual and increasing 
revenue, unknown for magnitude in the history of benevo- 
lence, and supported not less by the mite of the poor widow’ 


* <A poor widow almost worn out with affliction, and who had seen and 
enjoyed better days,’ hearing we were in the neighbourhood, waited our ar- 
rival with tears of joy; we went up to her room, at the top of a miserable 
house, when the woman said, ‘ This is my dwelling, and blessed be God for 
it; for I assure you, my dear sirs, although I have but little to supply my 
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and the humble cotager, than by the munificent gifts of the 
great and the affluent. 

. But amply as the perusal of these reports would repay 
the reader of piety, of judgment, and of feeling, there are 
few who will take even that trouble, and there are many, 
who have them not within their reach. "We would there- 
fore solicit the attention of such to the following abstract of 
leading particulars. 

The Society has printed and circulated, or aided the print- 
ing and circulation of the Scriptures, either in part or in 
whole, in 55 different languages or dialects. 

It has printed in Great Britain, editions of the Scriptures, 
or portions of them, in the following languages ; viz. 


1. English 7. Portuguese 

2. Welsh 8. Dutch 

8. Galic 9. Danish 

4. Irish 10. Greek, ancient and modern 
5. Manks 11. Esquimaux 

6. Spanish 22. Mohawk. 


It has contributed to promote on the continent of Europe, 
editions of the Scriptures or portions of them in the follow- 
ing languages or dialects. 


1. French 10. Livonian, or Lettonian 
2. Italian 1]. Esthonian 

3. Romanese 12. Swedish 

4. German 13. Laponese 

5. Bohemian 14. Armenian 

6. Polish 15. Icelandic 

7. Hungarian 16. Finnish 

8. Sclavonic 17. Turkish, or Tartar 

9, Lithuanian 18. Calmuc. 


bodily wants, yet I humbly hope, I do know what it is to feast upon the 
word of God in the night season.’ She had a Bible, but in a very imperfect 
condition, and requested to have another. She thanked us for our visit, put 
a penny in our hands, and with holy fervor, exclaimed, ‘ May the Lord bless 
the widow’s mite’—Second Report of Southwark Auxiliary Bible Society. 





1. Bengalee 

2. Hindoostanee 
3. Tamul 

4. Orissa 

5. Malay 

6. Malayalim 

7. Mahratta 

8. Sanscrit 

9. Persian 

10. Arabic 


11. Cingalese 
12. Sinhala Pali 


Under its patronage there are printing, or are preparing 
for the press, in India, editions of the Scriptures, in the fol- 
lewing oriental languages or dialects : 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 



















Telinga j 
Chinese 
Seek 
Siamese 
Carnatica 
Bugis 
Burman 
Macassar 
Maldivian 
Baloch 
Afghan 
Rakheng 


25. Jagalai, or Original Turcoman. 


To promote the general object of the Institution, it has 
granted, from its original establishment to the tenth annual 


meeting, May 1814, in money, and in value of Bibles and 


Testaments. 


First Year - 
Second Year 
Third Year - 
Fourth Year 
Fifth Year - 
Sixth Year - 
Seventh Year 
Eighth Year 
Ninth Year - 


Tenth Year - 





£. % 
366, 2 
800 6 
3,816 14 
4,028 9 
9,749 17 
4,955 14 
14,587 8 
10,232 5 
17,976 15 
13,0380 2 


— — 


IN — 10 COB CO Pf 





oa 


79,543 15 
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It has issued from its commencement to the 30th of June, 
1814, Bisies and ‘Testaments as follows : 























Bibles. | Test. | Total. 
From March 7, 1804, to Sept. 17,1805 - - 
None issued, the Universities not having 
completed their stereotype editions. 
From Sept. 17, 1805, to June 15, 108, (23 
yeats) - - - - --- -| 32,336] 74,124) 106,460 
When the present " Depository was esta- 
blished. 
From June 15, 1808, to rare 25, 1809, (shout 
9 months) - - - i 21,387| 28,820; 50,207 
From March 25, 1809, to Feb. 16, 1810, (neatly 
1i months) - - - - 18,662} 45,806) 64,468 
From Feb. 16, _— to March 25, 1811, as 
months) - - 33,609} 69,009) 102,618 
From March 25, 1811, to Feb. 21, 1812, (about 
1i months) - - - - -- -| 35,690} 70,733] 106,423 
From Feb. 21, to Dec. 31, 1812, (40 months) er 121,261) 202,580 
From Dec. et, 1812, to Dec. 31, 1813, cone | 
year) - - —— -| 141,941] 159,453] 301,394 
From Dec. 31, 1818, to June 380, 1814 Gn 
months) - © - - - - - =} 61,342} 74,979) 136,321 
Total issued in Great Britain in 8} years - -| 426,286] 644,185}1,070,471 
Purchased and issued for the Society on the 
Continent of Europe - - - - - - -! 417,585] - 25,940) 43,525 
Total issued on account of the Society - -| 443,871) 670,125)1,113,996 
Printed and pues on the Continent of 
Europe, by Bible Societies, aided by Dona- 
tions from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society - - - = - - + - - = = «1 90,000} 83,600! 173,600 


N. B. In addition to the above, the Society has expended 
£.1740, for the distribution by Societies, and confidential 
agents in various parts of the continent, Bibles and Testa- 
ments, in the French, German, Swedish, and Danish lan- 
guages, the exact number of which cannot be ascer- 


tained. 


It has encouraged by pecuniary aid, or by its example, 
the establishment of the following Bible Societies in Foreign 
parts, and by donations, has aided them in printing editions 
of the Scriptures in various languages and dialects. 


NO. XI. 


Pam. 





VOL, VI. 





S 
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Continent oF Europe. 


I. German Bible Society, instituted at Nurenberg, 
1804, since removed to Basle 
1. German Bibles (on standing types) and Testa- 
ments © © - = -+ « © © © = £« © 
2. German Bibles on smallertypes - - - - 
3. French Bibles and Testaments - - - - - 
4. Romanese Testaments, 2000 in each dialect - 
5. Italian Testaments - - - - - - - = = 
II, Bible Society in Berlin, instituted 1805—— 
1. Bohemian Bible, two editions - - - - - 
2. Polish Bibles and Testaments - - - - - 
III. Bible Society at Stockholm, instituted 1809—~— 
Swedish Bibles and Testaments (on standing types) 
IV. Finnish Bible Society at Abo, instituted 1812— 
Finnish Bibles and Testaments (on standing types) 
V. Hungarian Bible Institution at Presburgh, formed 
m 1812— 
VI. Bible Society at Kenigsberg, instituted 1812— 
Lithuanian Bibles - - - - ~ - - - - 
VII. Bible Society at Zurich, instituted 1812. 
VIII. Wirtemberg Bible Institution, formed at Suit- 
gard 1812—— 
German Bibles and Testaments - - - - - - 
1X, Bible Institution at Halle, formed in 1812. 
K. Gottenburg Bible Society, instituted 1815. 
XI. Westeras Bible Society, instituted 1813. 
XII. Island of Gothland Bible Society, instituted 1815. 
XIII. St. Petersburg Bible Society, instituted 1813, 
with its Auxiliaries; viz. 
XIV. Moscow Bible Society 
XV. Mittau Bible Society 
XVL. Riga Bible Society 
XVII. Dorpat Bible Society 
XVIII. Revel Bible Society 





Carried forward < - 


Bibles. ‘Test. 


12000 5000 


— 4000 


11000 17600 


3000 ——e 


10000 2000 
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Bibles. . Test. 
Brought forward, - + 70000 44600 
XIX. Jaroslaff Bible Society 
These have undertaken the printing of the Scrip- 
tures in the ten following languages and dia- 
lects 
1. Calmuc; the New Testament, in which lan- 
guage the Scriptures were never printed before ——- 1000 
2. Armenian New Testament . - -— §000 
3. Finnish Bibles and Testaments for the use of 
the Finnish Inhabitants in the Government of 
St. Petersburg - - ° - 5000 2000 
4. German Bible with standing types - - 5000 
5. Polish New Testament - - -— 5000 
6. French Bible : . - 5000 1000 
7. Sclavonian Bible, for the use of the Native 
Russians - ° - ° - 5000 5000 
8. Dorpatian Esthonian New Testament - —— 5000 
9. Revalien Esthonian New Testament -_— 5000 
10, Lettonian, or Lettish New Testament - ——— 10000 


XX. Chur, in Switzerland, Bible Institution, formed in 1813 
XXI. Schaffhausen, do, Bible Institution, formed in 1813 
XXII. St. Gall, do. Bible Institution, formed in 18138 
XXIII. Amsterdam, English Bible Society, instituted March 23, 1814 
XXIV. ——, Netherlands Bible Society, instituted June 29, 
1813 
XXV. Rotterdam, Bible Society, instituted July 4, 1814 
XXVI. Copenhagen, Bible Society, instituted in 1814 
XXVII. Elberfeld, do, for the Grand Duchy of Berg, instituted July 
13, 1814 ' 
XXVIII. Hanover, do. instituted August, 1814 . 
Total, exclusive of those of which information re- , 
specting the quantities printing has not yet been 
received - - : - 90,000 83,600 
N.B. Forty thousand German Testaments have been printed by 
the Catholic Bible Society in Ratisbon, without the aid of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 








ASIA. 
I. Calcutta Bible Society, instituted in 1811 
II. Colombo (in the Island of Ceylon) Bible Society, instituted in 1813 
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III. Bombay Bible Society, instituted in 1815 


AFRICA. 


I. Mauritius and Bourbon, Isles of, instituted in 1815, 
TI, St. Helena, Island of, instituted in 1814 


AMERICA. 


XL. Bible Societies have been established in the United States, inclu- 
ding that in Louisiana, several of which have received pecuniary aid 

' from the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

XLI. Quebec Bible Society, instituted in 1812. 

XLIM. Nova Scotia Bible Society, established in 1818, with Branch at 
Liverpool fer Queen’s County 

XLIII. Truro Bible Society, instituted in 1810 

XLIV. Pictou Bible Society, instituted in 1813 


WEST INDIES. 
I. Jamaica Auxiliary Bible Society of the People of Colour, instituted 
in 1812 


There are 406 Auxiliary and Branch Societies within the British 
dominions. 


Such have been the astonishing exertions of the Society, 
and such the important results which they have produced. 
Its resources are the free-will offerings of British liberality. 
The facts stated in the early representation made upon the 
subject, arrested the feelings of all classes of Christians, and 
has led them to exhibit one of the finest and most substantial 
ilustrations which the world has ever witnessed, of that di- 
vine precept, ‘ freely, ye have received, freely give.’ With 
that enthusiasm in every cause of honor and liberality, which 
have long characterized the nation, societies of various de- 
scriptions were formed to provide the requisite means. 
Some of them indeed, are, by the articles of their consti- 
tution, altogether independent, and may appropriate their 
funds, wherever they think it will conduce, most effectually, 
to advance the object proposed, But to the Parent Institu- 
tion, they all look with feelings of respect and confidence, 
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and remit with cheerfulness and liberality. Their nymber 
we do not pretend to mention in detail. But we have the 
most respectable authority for saying, that in May 4, 1814, 
they amounted at least to 196, viz. 136 in England; 16 in 
Wales; 36 in Scotland; 4in Ireland; 1 in the Isle of Man, 
1 in Guernsey, and 1 in Jersey. The minor Societies affi- 
liated to these, and commonly called branches or assa¢ia- 
tions, it is impossible to ascertain correctly. 

The Wesleyan Methodists were, from an early period 
of their history, accustomed to raise money for the general 
purposes of their system, by exacting from each congrega- 
tion, at the rate of one penny per week, for every member 
belonging to it; the rich making up for the deficiencies of 
the poor, The scheme was happily contrived for securing 
a revenue from a quarter, which would otherwise have been 
very unproductive ; and accordingly the pence of the poor 
are generally believed to add to their funds, much more than 
the shillings and pounds of the rich. From its policy the 
principle must recommend itself to all who are acquainted 
with the improvident habits of the mass of the population, 
and it was, therefore, very naturally, suggested to those who 
were directing their thoughts to the best means of support- 
ing and adyancing the interests of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Hence, the penny a week Bible Societies 
took their rise. The constitution of these, the manner in 
which they are conducted, and the exertions they have made, 
are so generally known, that it would be superfluous to make 
them here the topic of particular illustration. 


Digest of the Views of the Society, and Notice of its Chief 
Patrons. 


The views of the Society were made known to the Pub- 
lic by the following Advertisement : 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


A Society having been formed with the above designa- 
tion, it has been judged expedient to submit to the Public 
a brief statement of the reasons which exist for such a Soe 
ciety, of the specific object which it embraces, and of the 
principles by which its operations will be directed. 

The reasons, which call for such an institution, chiefly 
refer to the prevalence of Ignorance, Superstition and Ido- 
latry, over so large a portion of the world; the limited na- 
ture of the respectable Societies now in existence ; and their 
acknowledged insufficiency to supply the demand for Bibles 
in the United Kingdoms and Foreign Countries; and the 
recent attempts which have been made on the part of Infi. 
delity to discredit the evidence, vilify the character, and de- 
stroy the influence of Christianity. 

The exclusive olject of this Society is, to diffuse the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, by circulating them in 
the different languages spoken throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland ; and also, according to the extent of its funds, 
by promoting the printing of them in foreign languages, 
and the distribution of them in foreign countries. 

The principles, upon which this undertaking will be con- 
ducted, are as comprehensive as the nature of the object 
suggests that they should be. _In the execution of the plan, 
it is proposed to embrace the common support of Christians 
at large ; and to invite the concurrence of persons of every 
description, who profess to regard the Scriptures as the 
proper Standard of Faith. 

It may be necessary to add, in soliciting the countenance 
of the Public, that in consequence of the enlarged means of 
instruction which the lower classes in this country have 
enjoyed of late years, a desire of perusing the Scriptures 
has considerably increased among them; and also that in 
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Wales, Ireland, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, and 
other parts of the world, Bibles are greatly wanted, and 
in some, are sought for with an eagerness, which, but for 
authentic assurances to that effect, would scarcely be cre- 


The Committee, in the instructions given them at the 
first general meeting, were charged with procuring for the 
Society, suitable patronage, both Foreign and British, Ac- 
cordingly, at the meeting, held Ist May, 1805, or first an- 
nual meeting, we find the following honorable and highly 
distinguished characters placed at the head of the Society, 


The Right Honorable John Lord Teignmouth. 


Right Rev. Lord Bishop of London. 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Durham. 


Rig 


Right Rev. Lord Bishop of St. David’s, 
Sir William Pepperell, Bart. 
Vice-Admiral Gambier. 

William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 


The 


RIGHT HON. LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 


The Most 


Hon. and Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Durham 


Right Rev 
Right Rev 
Right Rev 
Right Rev. 
Right Rev 
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President, 


Vice-Presidents, 


ht Rev. Lord Bishop of Exeter. 


SA ARI me 


Office-bearers of the present year are, 


PRESIDENT. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Rev. The Archbishop of Cashel 


. Lord Bishop of Salisbury 

. Lord Bishop of St. David’s 
. Lord Bishop of Bristol 

. Lord Bishop of Norwich 

- Lord Bishop of Cloyne 


850 


Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Clogher 

Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Kildare 

Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Meath 

Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Derry 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster 

Right Hon. Earl of Romney 

Right Hon. Earl of Moira, Governor General of India 

Right Hon, Admiral Lord Gambier 

Right Hon. Lord Headly 

Right Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. M.P. Governor of Bom- 
bay 

Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, M.P. Chancellor of His Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer 

Sir William Pepperell, Bart. 

Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 

Charles Grant, Esq. M. P. 

William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 

Thomas Babington, Esq. M.P. 


In the lists of subscribers and benefactors annexed to the 
annual reports of the Society, not to mention those of nu- 
merous tributary associations, we find the names of persons 
distinguished for talent and virtue, for rank and influence, 
of which we cannot attempt the detail. 

With this statement of its office-bearers, subscribers, and 
benefactors, we would not have detained our readers, had it 
not been to furnish to those, who either have not opportu- 
nity, or will not take the trouble, to examine the annual 
reports, that it possesses a respectability of the highest order 
—a respectability, to which no other Society in his Majes- 
ty’s dominions can lay claim. In other institutions indeed, 
we have the names of men, distinguished for rank, learning 
and piety, but in none, to the extent we have in this; and 
all, harmoniously and zealously, co-operating in a work of 
pure disinterested benevolence. 

ee 
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AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


COMMUTATION OF TITHES. 


Tux Bath and West of England Society, for the Encour- 
agement of Agriculture, &c., having offered its most 
honorable reward for the best Treatise on a Commutation 
for Tithe, I hereby send it, the result of long reflection on | 
that subject, though it has been yery hastily written down. 
I have not been urged hereto so much by a desire to obtain 
that reward, as by a wish to promote the Society’s most 
laudable endeavours; feeling as I do, in common with it, 
that a commutation of tithe for some unobjectionable pro- 
perty would produce the greatest possible benefit to the 
agricultural interest of this country; and would, at the 
same time, strengthen the interests of its Church. 

The late Mr. Pitt had it certainly in his contemplation to 
effect a commutation of tithe ; his successors have been so 
much occupied with war measures, that all great national 
improvements and ameliorations have naturally been ob- 
structed thereby. 
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The long-wished-for time of peace is arrived, and has 
brought with it the expected good to all classes of the 
community, excepting to the agriculturist ; to him it has 
brought evil. 

The agriculture of this country is now on the decline; the 
present, therefore, is the time to remove one of the 
greatest checks to agricultural industry and improvement, 
which probably ever did exist in this or any other country, 
by a commutation of tithe. 

In treating of tithe, I desire it to be understood, that I 
do not, by any means, wish to invade the property of the 
church, or to doubt the perfect right and title which thé 
clergy have to their portion of that property, as long as 
they perform the duties of the church. I speak of tithe 
as a property, (not considering in whose possession it is,) 
which in its nature is-so injurious to the interest of the 
whole state, that it ought to be, and eventually I believe 
must be, commuted for some other of equal value to the 
owners, but which will not produce the same evil conse- 
quences to the public. 

‘The oppressive action of the tithe system has not yet 
been generally and perfectly understood. When tithe was 
first established, (and its advocates speak of it as of very 
great antiquity,) probably it was not worth more than one 
tenth of the net produce of the land. The earth, we must 
suppose, in those days produced its fruits almost spon- , 
taneously, or with very little culture; but in the same 
proportion as the expense of cultivation has increased, so 
has the value of tithe increased beyond the tenth; for the 
tithe-owner takes one tenth of the gross produce, without 
paying any part of the expense of cultivation. For this 
reason the proportional value of tithe to rent, in this coun- 
try, has rapidly increased during the late war, or within 
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these twenty years past. The expense of cultivation has been 
greatly increased by taxes, and various other causes; the 
increase of the expense of cultivation must either sink the 
rehts, or raise the price of corn, for the farmer must have his 
fair profit. Now, if the rent should be sunk to repay the 
farmer’s increased expense of cultivation, the tythe will not 
be sunk thereby, for it is taken from the gross produce ; 
consequently, the rent and tithe will come nearer in value 
to each other. The same will be the case, if the corn 
should be risen in price to repay the increased expense of 
cultivation, for the rent will not be risen thereby, though 
the tithe will. The consequence must always be, that all 
taxes or other expenses which may fall on the farmer, and 
which must tend either to depress, or to prevent the rents 
from rising, (though the price of corn should rise,) will 
also tend to increase the value of the tithe ; and though on 
account of the increase of our population, and the difficul- 
ties which have attended the importation of provisions, the 
rents have of late years risen very considerably, yet the 
value of the tithe has risen in a much greater proportion. 
The case must be-the same with respect to all money ex- 
pended in the improvement of land. I will suppose a far- 
mer should expend five pounds per acre in lime, or any 
other artificial manure ; the rent cannot therefore be raised ; 
but the tithe must be worth, at the least, twelve shillings 
more; as six pounds worth more of corn must be grown 
in consequence of that manure, for the purpose of repay- 
ing to the farmer the original five pounds expended, the 
tithe amounting to twelve shillings, and interest of the 
money five shillings, leaving to the farmer the profit of 
three shillings per acre for his exertions. The case is still 
stronger with respect to the cultivation of waste land, 
and almost amounts to a prohibition, 
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I will now consider tithe as it affects the Church alone, 
and the established religion of the country. It is an essen- 
tial point for the support of religion, that the people should 
love and respect its ministers ; that they should look up to 
them in all times of difficulty, as their advisers, their fa- 
thers, and friends. Under such circumstances, the cler- 
gyman’s power of doing good would be infinite; and that 
is the species of power which he ought at all times, and 
probably often does, seek after. But he looks for it in vain : 
for the tithe system casts a bone of contention between 
the minister and his parishioners, which, in many cases, 
not only destroys all the respect which they ought to feel 
for their pastor, but also establishes in them a most inve- 

terate hatred towards him. This unfortunate enmity often 
- originates on a clergyman’s taking possession of his living. 
His first step is generally, and naturally, to bring a sur- 
veyor into his parish; who must, if possible, raise the 
amount of the tythes, without considering how and when 
they were last valued. This frequently creates a suspicion 
amongst his parishioners, that he attends more to his indi- 
vidual interest, than to the duties of his church: the pa- 
rishioners, who are acquainted and connected with each 
other, often unite in their opposition to the increased de- 
mand: an inveterate enmity immediately succeeds; the 
clergyman throws the blame on the illiberality of the far- 
mers, and they in return blame their pastor. The whole 
blame ought probably to be attributed to the tythe system, 
which gives one man a power over, and an interference in, 
the property of many ; and it is that species of power and 
interference, which must produce ill-will and enmity to- 
wards the person possessing it, as long as human minds, 
hearts, and feelings, continue to be formed as they have 
hitherto been, 
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One great cause for disagreement in the valuation of tithe 
arises from the nature of the system also, which is, that 
each party concerned values it at what it is worth to the 
ether; and the difference in value to the owner, and renter, 
is very great. The ill consequences to religion of these 
enmities must be evident ; and I believe that more dissen- 
ters from the Established Church have been produted by 
this cause, than by any other; that the defection from that 
church ought not to be attributed to the neglect or 
want of zeal in its ministers, but to the tithe system alone ; 
a system so ruinous in its consequences, and so truly caleu- 
lated to produce dissention between the minister and his 
flock, that I can only attribute the length of its existence, 
to the excellence of the church to which it is attached, and 
to the general respectability of its ministers. This is the 
nature of that system founded on ancient and shrewd policy. 
How long it may exist, it is impossible to say ; but of the 
truth of this assertion I am convinced,—That it will be the 
best policy of tithe-owners to take a full and fair equivalent 
for the enormous property which they now possess; and 
particularly at this time, when the country at large is pro- 
bably willing to give that equivalent. 

Much has been said about the nature of that equivalent ; 
land, and corn rent, are the only two likely to be approved 
of. I think the corn rent strongly objectionable, on the 
ground which I have before stated; namely, that the corn 
rent must rise with the price of corn, though the rent of 
the land may be kept down or depressed by the weight of 
taxes, or expense of cultivation. 

Therefore by establishing corn-rents we should do harm, 
~ by preventing the adoption of the superior plan. 

With respect to the tithes in the possession of lay impro- 
priators, it would only be necessary to compel them, by 
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the intended Act of Parliament, (when required so to do 
by a majority of the land-owners, as would be expressed in 
that Act,) to sell or exchange them for: land of equal value 
within a certain distance ; the value to be ascertained by 
Commissioners in the usual manner, and the general sys- 
tem to be adopted in valuing being first pointed out in the 
Act of Parliament: which Act should also empower trus- 
tees for settled estates to give consent thereto. 

Land appears to me to be the only fair equivalent which 
can be given to the Church. 

The objections which have been made to land, I believe, 
are,~—1st, the difficulty of procuring it in convenient situa- 
tions; 2dly, the expense which may be occasioned by 
draining and new cultivation, which ought not to fall om 
one life-holder; and, 3dly, the power it would give toa 
life-holder to injure his successor by exhausting the land by 
bad cultivation, 

The whole of these objections might be shortly and 
easily answered, by asking the question,—if these incon- 
veniencies are experienced on the glebe-lands now held by 
clergymen for life? But I will point out modes of obti- 
ating them. 

.With respect to the procuring land in convenient situa- 
tions, I should say, that any situation would be convenient 
within the county or diocese; for a clergyman would be 
in the situation of any other land-owner, and his residence 
on his estate would not be more necessary. 

I would permit clergymen to grant leases for a term, 
not exceeding ten years, at the best rack-rent which could 
be obtained at the time, and which leases should be binding 
on their successors. No new leases should be granted, till 
the old ones had expired. I would have five per cent. on 
the profits of church lands annually vested in the hands of 
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trustees, to be named by the Bishop of the diocese, and 
the patron of the living, to answer or pay, at the death of 
an incumbent, for any injury which the estate may have 
sustained by improper treatment. The damages should be 
assessed by valuers, to be appointed by the patron and 
executors of the late incumbent ; and the balance, if any, 
should be paid to the executors of the late incumbent for 
the uses of his will. The money, to the amount of assessed 
damages, should be paid to and expended on the estate by 
the new incumbent ; who should be answerable for having 
so done, to the patron and bishop. And in case an in- 
cumbent shall have made any great and expensive im- 
provements on the estate, either by draining, by cultivating 
waste land, or otherwise, and should not have lived long 
enough to have been remunerated for the same, those 
expenses should be valued in like manner; and a certain 
portion of them, so fixed by the valuers, should be repaid 
by the new incumbent to the executors of the deceased in- 
cumbent. 

With respect to the livings held by Colleges, I would 
allow each college to sell the tithes of all its livings, ac- 
cording to and under the direction of the Act of Parliament, 
and to purchase estates to the amount of the value of the 
whole; which estates should be managed by a committee 
composed of fellows of the college, and of the incumbents 
of its livings. The committee, or stewards appointed by 
it, should manage and let the estates, receive the rents, and 
pay them over to the different incumbents, according to 
the proportions which may be their due. These estates 
might be situate in any part of the kingdom, which would 
facilitate the purchases. I would permit colleges, and all 
patrons of livings, to sell, and purchase, and attach con- 
venient glebe lands to their livings, whenever it may be ia 
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their power so to do; and I would facilitate the exchange 
of all church lands as much as possible ; only, that nothing 
should be done without the consent of the Bishop of the 
diocese, who should appoint a commissioner to value, and 
to whom it should be proved that no injury would be done 
to the church property thereby. 

This exchange of tithes for land should only be made 
compulsatory on the tithe-owners, and patrons and incum- 
bents of livings ; who should at all times be compellable to 
make the exchange, whenever called on so to do by the 
proprietors of the land, or a certain portion of them, who 
shall conform to the Act of Parliament, and tender them land 
of equal value with the tithes to be exchanged, when valued 
aecording to the directions of that Act ; and which land shall 
be within a given distance of the church, to be fixed by 
the Act. By these means the commutation would go on 
slowly and regularly, and would not have the effect of sud- 
denly raising the price of land. As some persons who had 
no waste land to cultivate, some who had no money, and 
others who may not immediately perceive the advantages 
which would arise from the commutation, would not in- 
stantly exert themselves to commute their tithes ; but they 
would gradually, and almost imperceptibly, be commuted, 
and cease to exist as a grievance. The benefits which would 
result from the measure would be gradually felt, thereby 
producing less sensation, and greater benefit to the country, 
than I think could be attained by any other mode. 

No incumbent of a living should be compellable to ex- 
‘ change any part of his tithes for land, unless an offer should 
be made to him for the whole: and the land so offered 
to him should be situated all together, unless any part of 
it should be in his own parish, which might be added to 
his home glebe. 
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Whenever a majority of the land-owners, possessing two- 
thirds of the property in any parish, should wish to com- 
mute the tithes, and the remaining third should refuse to 
give their consent; the two-thirds wishing to commute 
should be at liberty to purchase land, and commute the whole 
tithe of the parish, whereby they might become possessed 
of the tithes of the other third of the land-owners so re- 
fusing te commute, and might either keep or sell them to 
the public as they might think proper. But the proprietors 
of those tithes should at all times be compellable to sell 
them to the land-owners, when called on so to do; and 
the price should be offered for them according to the mode 
of valuation directed by the Act of Parliament. 

The mode of valuation I wish to point out is,—that in 
the case of lay tithe, one valuer should be appointed by the 
owner of the tithe, another by the owners of the land ; 
these two should elect a third, as is usual in most other 
valuations. For church tithe, one valuer should be ap- 
pointed by the incumbent of the living, and be approved 
of by the patron of the living, and the bishop of 
the diocese; the other by the land-owners. These two 
should elect a third. They should be directed to value all 
tithes at their present annual value, including moduses, and 
all other money payments to the incumbent of the living ; 

_but they should not inierfere with any law-suit, which may 
be pending concerning any modus or other matter; and 
they should value the estate to be exchanged according to 
the same mode. My object is, that the valuers should not 
value the probability of improvements on either side, which 
might be made on the lands, particularly on those to be 
exonerated from tithe: for if those lands were not to be so 
exonerated, such improvements would not be made: and 
it is unfair to make money titheable, when vested in the 
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cultivation of waste land, which was not titheable when in 
the public tunds, or on mortgage; and, in fact, could not 
be made titheable by any other means. 

Some of the great and good effects which I imagine 
would arise from a commutation of tithe for land are, 

Ist. That the cultivation of the waste land which would 
in consequence take place, would produce so much work 
for the laboring poor, and would create such a competi- 
tion for their labor, that their wages would be raised by 
natural means to such a pitch as would once more enable 
them to live without parochial assistance ; which might again 
restore that independence of mind and character which has 
so long been absent from them, and which alone can pro- 
duce emulation and exertion. And I most sincerely hope, 
that if ever that independence should again be restored, it 
may be preserved and fostered by education and encour- 
agement. 

2dly. That the additional farm produce which would be 
ebtained by the new and improved cultivation of our land, 
would give support even to an increased population; and 
with the due attention of the Legislature of our country to 
its agricultural interests, this might once more become an 
exporting instead of an importing nation: whereby the 
alarms of scarcity would not again be heard of; and the 
immense sums in cash which have been annually sent out 
ef the country for corn, thereby encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of foreign soils, would be kept at home, and go into 
the pockets of our own laborers and mechanics. Added 
to which, foreign cash would be brought home by our 
exportations, and expended on our own land. 

$dly. And the last good effect of the commutation which 
I-shall here name, and which is not the least in my estima- 
tion ; it would remove that interference in property, which 
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has caused more law-suits, more ill-will amongst men, and 
more defection from the Church to which it is attached, 
than any other human institution could possibly have 
effected. 

It will be seen that the foregoing ideas have been hastily 
written down; but the writer hopes that they may be 
thought worthy of the inspection and attention of the So- 
ciety to which they are addressed: and has the honor to 
remain their most obedient servant, 


JOHN BENETT. 
October 29, 1814. 
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Rev. Sir, 


Iw your answer to the Rev. Peter Gandolphy, 
the Roman-catholic Clergyman, you have imputed certain senti- 
ments to Protestant Dissenters, which they, most assuredly, do not 
hold. I had hoped that some one, more able, would have stepped 
forward for the purpose of disavowing those principles; but, as 
nearly two months have elapsed since the publication of your Let- 
ter, and no answer having appeared, I think they ought no longer 
to be passed over without animadversion, lest our silenee should be 
considered as an admission of their truth. 

I shall confine myself chiefly to the opinion you entertain, 
that the Dissenters are aiming at the subversion of the present 
Ecclesiastical Establishment of this country, in order to make way 
for their own peculiar forms, and consequently to possess the 
honours and emoluments which you now enjoy. 

This position I think. fairly and legitimately deduced from the 
following language, interspersed in different parts of your 
Postscript. You say, (pp. 21, 22) “ But all men, without ex- 
eeption, who differ from the Established religion, must in their 
hearts be desirous of new-modelling that religion according to their 
OWN Opinions.” .+.+++e06 In this respect there is no practical differ- 
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ence between Dissentients of one kind and Dissentients of another ; 
an Anti-episcopalian Protestant must be adverse to our Episcopal 
Establishment, as well as those who are attached to the religion of 
Rome; and it is a fatal mistake to suppose, that, because a Pro- 
testant Dissenter has not a foreigner for the head of his own church, 
he has therefore no temptation to overturn the Established Church,” 
Again, (p. 23.) you speak of ‘the desire, which all Dissentients 
possess, of making their own the established religion.” Also, (p. 24.) 
«« But when the making and the administering of the laws in this 
country shall be equally extended to ail religious parties, it is easy 
to foresee, that the honours and emoluments, which are now ex- 
clusively enjoyed by the ministers of the Established Church, but 
which all parties are equally desirous of obtaining, would then be 
demanded by all parties.” 

Here, Sir, in order to come to your conclusion, you appear, in 
the operation of your mind, to confound various parties very dis- 
tinct from each other—the Protestant Dissenters of the present 
age, with the Presbyterians in the time of the Commonwealth : 
because they sought for the establishment of Presbyterianism, Dis- 
senters are now aiming at the same thing: or, because the Inde- 
pendents, under Cromwell, by violent measures overturned 
Episcopacy and the Establishment, Dissenters entertain similar 
views, and are engaged in the same pursuit. These, however, we 
entirely and fully disclaim ; and I shall appeal to our Principles, 
and to the Constitution of our Societies, for a refutation of them. 

1. It is very evident that you, in common with many other 
Churchmen, do not understand our principles as Protestant Dis- 
senters. This is a very remarkable fact. Though we live among 
you, and surround you on all sides, yet, I repeat it, you do not 
appear to understand our principles. The great body of Protestant 
dissenters, with few exceptions, profess the same leading doctrines, 
and regulate their lives and conduct by the same general precepts, 
as defined by your Church, in its Articles and Homilies: such 
doctrines, for instance, as, the Fall of Man, the Death of 
Jesus Christ as a Sacrifice for Sin, the Agency of the Holy Spirit, 
&c. Thus, you see, we are agreed, in the main, as to the Truth 
of your religion: here we have no controversy with you. The 
grand difference between us is, as ta the Mode, the Forms and 

NO. XII. Pam. VOL. VI. U 
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Ceremonies, and to the Establishment, of your religion. We ob- 
ject to it, and dissent from it, upon this ground ;—and not to your’s 
only, but to all religious establishments. Can it then be imagined, 
for amoment, that persons, whose distinguishing religious tenet is 
the disavowal of all human authority in religion, could ever be 
tempted to impose their religion on others? -We think that Chris- 
tianity wants no such exterior, no such aid; that it flourishes most 
when left to itself, like « a little leaven, leavening the whole” mass 
ef mankind; that it is divine in its original, and, having received 
the marks and impress of the Deity, it maintains and displays its 
ewn native divinity; that it is a moral and spiritual dominion, not 
so fmauch affecting the outward condition, as influencing and trans- 
forming the hearts of all who embrace it. Our Lord and Master 
said “ My kingdom is not of this world.” « The princes of this 
world exercise dominion, but it shall not be so among you.” His 
immediate Disciples ‘* could not receive this saying.” They were 
very apt to cherish notions of pre-eminence, and to connect worldly 
honours and emoluments with his kingdom; and he takes pains to 
correct these mistakes : indeed, some of his sharpest rebukes are 
directed against thistemper. Inverting the usual order and maxims 
that obtained in the world, he declares, that “ whosoever will be 
greatest” must become the least. When his Disciples were engag- 
ed in one of these contentions, he takes a little child, and sets it in the 
midst of them ; and tells them, that unless they humble themselves as 
that little child, they could not become the subjects of his kingdom. 
We believe that genuine, unmixed Christianity, being mild, 
lJovely, and persuasive, can effect nothing by violent measures ; 
but is like the shining light, shining more and more to the perfect 
day, enlightening the minds of men, subduing their prejudices, 
softening the asperities of their nature, and leading them to love 
and to consider each other as brethren. 
@ 2. If you, Sir, had understood the plan and nature of our reli- 
gious Societies, you would have seen that their form and model 
precludes all such notions and designs as you impute to us, of 
gaining the ascendancy, and procuring the establishment of our 
modes of worship. ‘They consist of so many distinct and separate 
parts, called churches; each Society manages its own affairs, with- 
out being at all amenable to any other; they are all voluntary asso- 
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ciations of Christians; a number of faithful persons are united* 
for the benefits of Christian fellowship and communion ; all power 
and influence in the church emanate from them—it is a delegated 
authority ; they choose their own pastor, and officers called dea- 
cons, who manage the business-part of the Society, in collecting 
the salary for the pastor, in preserving order, in visiting the sick 
and relieving the poor, but exercise no influence or authority out 
of the sphere of their own particular church. The conduct of one 
Society is not cognizable by any other. And this we consider the 
primitive state of Christianity,’—that form in which it first flourish- 
ed, and subsisted for ages, before it was corrupted by Popery, or 
established by Constantine. All the Societies agree, it is true, in 
holding one Head of the Church, and wanting no other; but it is 
an invisible head: «One is our Master, even Christ ;” and him 
we consider always with us, according to his gracious promise, 
«“ Lo! I am with you always, even to the end of the world.” 
Now, Sir, from this brief statement of our principles, and of 
the form and constitution of our churches, you will see no reason 


for any alarm ot apprehension, should “ the making and the 4dminis- 
tering of the laws in this country * be equally extended to ail 
religious parties,” that our ministerswould wish either to usurp, 


* This accords with the definition in your Nineteenth Article, which says, 
“ The visible Church of Christ isa congregation of faithful men, in the which 
the pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly administered 
according to Christ’s ordinance,” &c. 

* In those early times, every Christian Church consisted of the people, 
their /eaders, and the ministers or deacons ; and these, indeed, belong essen- 
tially to every religious Society. The people were, undoubtedly, the first in 
authority; for the Apostles showed, by their own example, that nothing of 
moment was to be carried on, or determined, without the consent of the 
assembly. (Acts i, 15. vi, 3. xv, 4. Xxi, 22.) 

Manheim’s Eccl. Hist. cent. 1. part ii. p. 80. 

3 These privileges we considerouf birth-rights,as men and as Brite@®; 
and which we never forfeited, but which our ancestors voluntarily relin- 
quished in loyaity and attachment4o the Constitution: for it is a well- 
kuown fact, that in 1673, Alderman Love (a member for the city of London) 
and the friends of the Dissenters in the House of Commons, in zeal for 
the public good, supported the passing of the Test Act, under promises and 
assurances from Government that a Bill should soon be passed for the relief 
of the Dissenters; which pledges have never been redeemed. 
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or to share, your honors and emoluments. They would be deter- 
ted from such attempts, if they had no other reason than the 
Apostle’s injunction, “ Be not lords over God’s heritage, but 
ensamples to the flock :” or, if they were not, they would cease 
to belong to us, and to be the objects of our choice. Neither is it 
possible, in the very nature of things—there is an incongruity in 
the supposition—for Societies so modelled, without any connexion 
or dependence, and whose first and elementary principles are 
diametrically opposite to such claims and pretensions, to seek for 
domination. Principles like these, producing such feelings of 
soul, are too pure, spiritual, elevated, and refined, ever to admit 
of such debasement, as to become the creatures of the State, and 
to be mixed with the selfish plans and views of worldly policy 
and aggrandizement. No, Sir! The whole fabric of Dissenting 
principles must be broken up, and new forms, modes, and discip- 
line instituted, before this could be accomplished; and which 
none among us, but the wildest visionary and enthusiast, could 
ever contemplate as likely or possible. 

I sinCerely hope and trust you will not impute these reflections 
to any bitterness or hostility of Party-Spirit—nothing being more 
the object of my aversion; but that you will merely consider 
them as a true statement of our principles, which you do not 
appear to have examined with your usual care and attention. 
That you have wilfully misrepresented us, I cannot for a moment 
conceive: your liberality on other occasions absolutely prohibits 
every suspicion of this kind. You are certainly entitled to every 
mark of respect for your gentleman-like conduct towards the 
Dissenters, not only in your Literary capacity, but also as a 
Townsman and as a Neighbour. 


I am, Rev. Sir, 4 
with every consideration of regard, 
Your’s, &c. 


A PROTESTANT DISSENTER & A LAYMAN. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
March 11, 1818. 
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A LETTER, 


Sir, 

Tuovcu the title of your pamphlet announces only 
in general terms, that you are a Dissenter and a Layman, yet the 
present importance of its subject, and the gentlemanly, indeed 
Sriendly manner, in which you have treated it, induce me to give 
an explanation on various points, which I should otherwise have 
thought unnecessary for an anonymous correspondent. If I have 
misunderstood the views of the Dissenters, I am ready to acknow- 
ledge and to correct the mistake, especially at the present period. 
A Petition from the Dissenting Ministers of the three denomina- 
tions, Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, is now under the 
consideration of Parliament; and the prayer of this Petition is 
‘“‘ for the repeal of ali the penal statutes, now in force, whose 
operation extends to the province of religion.” ‘ The Protestant 


* This Petition was voted on the 2d of February last, at the Library in 
Red Cross Street, the regular place of assembly for the Dissenting Ministers 
in London and Westminster; and was presented to the House of Lords on 
the 4th of March. Iudeed a similar Petition from the same body was pre- 
sented last year, having been voted on the 21st of April, 1812. It is un- 
necessary to mention the numerous Petitions, which other bodies of Pro- 
testant Dissenters have presented to Parliament for the same purpose. 
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Dissenters, therefore, as well as the Roman Catholics, being deeply 
interested in the decision of Parliament, I should be extremely 
sorry to misinterpret their intentions, though I have thought it my 
duty to state, what I conceived would be the effect of the required 
concessions on our ecclesiastical Establishment. I apprehended, 
that as well Protestant, as Catholic Dissentients, when their 
political wishes were obtained, and we were all equal citizens of 
the state, would soon begin to complain of the supposed injustice 
of then withholding from them a proportionate share in the re- 
venues of the Church. The more we obtain, the more do we in 
general desire ; it is the property of ambition to increase by grati- 
fication; objects, which at first were far removed from our view, 
excite in us a thirst for possession on a nearer approach ; and since 
the power to obtain increases with the wish, when every single 
acquisition is the means of acquiring more, I contemplated a pro- 
bable order of things in this country, in which our Ecclesiastical 
Establishment would cease to retain its present form. 

But in performing what I considered as my duty to the Church, 
I carefully endeavoured to abstain from language, which might 
offend either Catholic or Protestant Dissentients. I have never 
expressed myself in the terms, which you have adopted on your 
title-page as declarative of my opinion of the views entertained by 
the Protestant Dissenters. You yourself, Sir, admit at p. 4, that 
they are only deduced from various passages of the pamphlet to 
which you allude. But was it fair to state my opinion on your 
title-page in any other than my own words ? You should consider, 
that the Title of your pamphlet is advertised in the public papers, 
and that it will be read by thousands, who will never see either 
your Letter or my Reply to it; who will take my opinion from 
your statement; and will condemn me for the use of language, 
which I have not employed. Many things are true to a certain 
extent, beyond which they cease to be true; and an accurate writer 
will select his expressions with a view to this line of demarcation. 
But if those expressions are exchanged for others, which have a 
more extensive meaning, the author is carried beyond the bounds, 
which he himself had prescribed : what was simply the truth may 
acquire an admixture of falsehood; what was innocent may be- 
come offensive; whence it follows, not only that a proposition, 
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though in itself defensible, is rendered easy of confutation, but 
that the reader, when prepossessed against the writer, is better 
prepared to receive the confutation. The gentlemanly and friendly 
manner in which you have written, prevent the smallest suspicion 
of intentional mis-statement, and you have candidly quoted in the 
body of your pamphlet the passages, which in your opinion au- 
thorise the statement in the title-page. But even if those passages 
will bear you out in the construction, and you have fairly collected 
my opinion, still you have not employed my Janguage in the state- 
ment of that opinion. You have employed the language of irri- 
tation; and every reader of your public advertisements may mis- 
take that language for my own. When I consider therefore the 
numerous enemies which my exertions for the welfare of the 
Church have already excited, I cannot but lament, that, however 
inadvertently, you have contributed to increase the number. 

I observed, in the place to which you allude, (the Postscript of 
my Letter to Mr. Gandolphy,) that « when the making and the 
administering of the laws in this country shall be equally extended 
to all religious parties, it is easy to foresee that the honors and 
emoluments, which are now exclusively enjoyed by the Ministers 
of the Established Church, but which all parties are equally desirous 
of obtaining, would then be demanded by all parties; and as those 
demands would then be urged by the weight of political power, we 
should no longer be able to resist.”” Here are two assertions, the 
one relating to present desires, the other to future demands. In 
both of them I may be mistaken, and I heartily wish that experi- 
ence may prove it. But whether I am mistaken or not, they hardly 
authorise you to say on the title-page that my opinion of the 
Protestant Dissenters is, that they are already ‘ aiming at the 
subversion of the Religious Establishment.” ‘This amounts to the 
positive charge, that they have already formed a plan of open and 
direct hostility ; a charge, which I have never made, in terms either 
direct or indirect. The contemplation of future probable events, 
in a regular succession of causes and effects, does not amount to a 
declaration of present hostile operations. You may at present be 
aiming at no other privileges, than what you call at p. 10. your 
‘ birth-rights as men, and as Britons :” and you may pursue this 
object without being conscious of further designs, till the posses- 
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sion of it suggests to you, that something remains to be asked, the 
something unpossessed, the want of which embitters all the rest. 
But whether you are conscious of it or not, I think there can be 
no offence in saying, that Protestant, as well as Catholic, Dissen- 
tients, are desirous of obtaining a share in the emoluments of the 
Church. I never knew a Churchman, who did not think them 
worth possessing : and I should not have supposed that the Dissen- 
ters were less desirous, on account of their present exclusion. * 
Whether they will demand a share of those emoluments, if they 
shall hereafter possess the power of enforcing it, is a question on 
which at present we can form only a probable opinion. ‘The abso- 
lute decision must be left to future experience. If I may conclude 
from your pamphlet, such demands will never be made; and as I 
really wish to be mistaken on this subject, I will not attempt to 
prove that I am right. 

If, as you further observe, I have spoken in another passage of 
s¢ the desire, which all men possess, to make their own the esta~ 
blished religion,” I have only asserted what is natural to man, and 
what is free from reproach. All parties believe their own to be the 
true religion, in reference as well to discipline as to doctrine: and 
for this very reason they must wish for its general adoption. 
Members of the Church, and Dissentients from the Church, agree 
in this common feeling. But it is one thing to suppose, that men 
possess a desire for the prevalence of their own religious worship; 
it is another thing to suppose, that they are prepared to gratify 


* When Lord Holland presented the Petition from the Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Baptist Ministers, for a repeal of the laws which now 
affect Dissenters on account of their religion, namely, the Corporation and 
Test laws, he observed, (according to the Speech ascribed to him in the 
Courier of March 5th), “that numbers of the petitioners from their con- 
scientious adherence to those principles of religion which they professed, 
had, under various reigns, excluded themselves from the most valuable 
ecclesiastical preferments.” This exclusion implies a sacrifice on the part of 
those Dissenting Ministers; and shows, that under other circumstances 
those valuable preferments would have been deemed worthy of acceptance. 
And, since the Dissenting Clergy cannot want admission to civil officer, one 
should suppose, when they petition, that something ecclesiastical was at 
least in view. 
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that desire by the subversion of existing institutions. I have said 
indeed, as you again observe, that “ an Anti-episcopalian Protestant 
must be adverse to our Episcopal Establishment.”’ This is a self- 
evident proposition ; and that the Protestant Dissenters really are 
anti-episcopalian was never doubted. Indeed they consider epis- 
copacy as a relic of popery; and had it been doubtful, whether 
you yourself, Sir, were adverse to our episcopal establishment, 
you would have removed that doubt. You declare in general terms 
at p.6, that you object “to all religious establishments.” But 
then you argue from this very objection that I must be wrong in 
supposing that Protestant Dissenters can have any * temptation to 
overturn the Established Church.” I really cannot help thinking, 
that sucha temptation may exist. But whether the Dissenters will 
ever yield to the temptation, if they shall again possess the means 
of indulging it, is another inquiry. You assure me, that they 
never well ; and you appeal to the Constitution of your Societies in 
proof of the assertion. You say at p. 11, “ Neither is it possible 
in the very nature of things—there is an ‘acongruity in the sup- 
position,—for Societies so modelled, without any connexion or de- 
pendence, and whose first and elementary principles are diame- 
trically opposite to such claims and pretensions, to seek for domi- 
nation. Principles like these, producing such feelings of soul, are 
too pure, spiritual, elevated, and refined, to admit such debase- 
ment, as to become the creatures of the State, and to be mixed 
with the selfish plans and views of worldly policy and aggrandise- 
ment.” I am so thoroughly persuaded of your good intentions, 
that I feel no disposition to examine the strength of your argu- 
ments. I will not observe, that the Independents, in the time of 
Cromwell, had the same constitution, the same unconnected socie- 
ties, the same spiritual feelings, as you have here described, and 
yet—that they eagerly sought, and eventually obtained, the reve- 
nues of the Church. 1 will not observe, that, if the present con- 
stitution of your Societies, which you have taken pains to explain 
to me, and with which you suppose I was previously unacquaint- 
ed, is really a bar to the subversion of the Establishment «in order 
{as stated in your title-page) to possess its honors and emolu- 
ments,” it is a poor consolation to know, that you wish them not 
for yourselves, if your priuciples, as you admit at p. 6, induce you 
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to reject all religious establishments,” and consequently must 
induce you, if ever you obtain sufficient power for the purpose, 
to abolish those honors and emoluments altogether. But 1 will 
cease to dwell upon this subject, after the friendly declarations, 
which you have made in your pamphlet. I will hope, that Church- 
men and Dissenters may long continue to preserve the habits of 
mutual friendship and affection; and that both parties may enjoy 
undisturbed repose, without interruption or encroachment of the 
one on the other. 

But if I resign the apprehensions, which I once entertained, of 
danger to the Establishment from the Protestant Dissenters, you 
will allow me to state the authorities, on which I rested my opi- 
nions, that you may be convinced I did not adopt them, either 
lightly or unadvisedly. You will certainly admit that the Edin- 
burgh Review is very great authority, and that on the present 
occasion its authority is the greater, as it is totally free from all 
prejudices in favor of the Church Establishment. ‘ Superiority 
of strength (says this Review, No. xxxviii. p. 455.) is the only 
real security, which the Established Church of every country has 
for the maintenance of her pre-eminence. If that superiority be 
lost, she may entrench herself in parchment to the teeth, but the 
Dissenters will find a proper way to attack her. As soon as & 
religious party, which has been depressed, discovers that from the 
continual fluctuation of human opinions, and from the change of 
other circumstances, it has gained so great an accession of strength 
and popularity, as to enable it to cope with the established religion, 
it will either break out at once into open rebellion, or will begin by 
making a formal demand, that the prerogatives of the Establish- 
ment should be ¢ransferred, either wholly or in part, to itself. If 
the government does not think proper to accede to this demand, a 
civil war ensues, and the question is ultimately decided by the 
sword.—If any man supposes, that in this respect there is any 
practical difference between the principles of Catholics and those 
of Protestants, he must have derived his knowledge of those 
pritftiples, not from a cool and attentive observation of the conduct, 
which results from them, but from the partial and passionate de- 
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clamations of Catholics against Protestants, and of Protestants 
against Catholics.” 

In the preceding extract from the Edinburgh Review you will 
find almost all the assertions which you have quoted from the Post- 
script of my Letter to Mr. Gandolphy. . But the British Review 
expresses itself in terms far stronger, than any which I have there 
used. Now this Review, though I do not think it great autho- 
rity on all points, is generally considered as good authority on what 
relates to the views of the Dissenters. For though it is conducted 
by Churchmen, it is conducted by that party which has more 
intercourse with the Dissenters, than other Churchmen. In the 
fourth number of this Review, p. 444—447, is an examination 
ef the consequences, which, in the writer’s opinion, are likely to 
result from the present junction of the Methodists with the Dis- 
senters, a junction which produces so compact, so powerful, and 
$0 active a body, that if it ever should direct its operations against 
the Church, there is reason to apprehend, that the Church, divid- 
ed as it is against itself, would hardly witlstand the shock.‘ But 
the writer of this article, supposing that the union of Methodists 
and Dissenters is formed of discordant materials, and that the 
former will in the end be the dupes of the latter (though the Me- 
thodists are not easily duped) says, p. 445, “In pursuance of 
this system they (the Methodists) have become connected with the 


* The Calvinistic Methodists are united in one body with the old Dissen- 
ters in the Society called “ The Protestant Suciety for the protection of Re- 
ligious Liberty.” And though the Wesleyan Methodists have a Society of 
their own, called the “ Methodist Society,” the two Societies are in close 
connexion, as appears from the Resolutions of the Protestant Scese'y, at the 
meeting held at the New London Tavern on the 29th of July, 1812. It is 
worthy of notice, that these Resolutions (the first of which was, that the 
efforts of the Society “ shall be persevering to obtain the repeal of every 
penal law”) was passed on the very dey on which the Royal assent was 
given to the Religious-Worship Act, an Act introduced for the express pur- 
pose of satisfying the Dissenters and Methodists, and which it was supposed 
would induce them to acquiesce, at least for the present. How far that 
expectation was answered appears from the conduct of the Protestant 
Society on the day that the Bill became a Law. 
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body of real Protestant Dissenters, the far greater part of 
whom are actuated by a spirit of decided hostility to the 
Established Church, and in whose minds if there exist any 
sentiment so strong as hostility to the Established Church, 
it is contempt for those, with whom they are thus asso- 
ciated.””--You see, Sir, how much more strongly the British 
Review expresses itself, than I have ever presumed to do; and 
what follows in p. 446, 447, is still stronger. * Jacobins and 
Dissenters, though actuated, as we are willing to believe, by very 
different views, are pursuing a course, that obviously leads to the 
same result. ‘The destruction of the State necessarily involves that 
of the Church; the destruction of which no less certainly in- 
volves that of the State ; and who can pretend to say, that the 
former would or could survive the accomplishment of the projects, 
which have been publicly and in high places distinctly avowed ? If 
that day should arrive, and arrive it will, unless in future there 
should be more vigor and prudence in certain quarters, than have 
lately appeared, what will be the feelings of Methodists, and what 
their situation? A large proportion of them, as they themselves 
have assured us, are attached to the Church; and we have no 
reason to suppose, that any of them are disaffected to the State. 
And yet they will have contributed to bury both in one common 
ruin. Under the circumstances of such a catastrophe a struggle 
for superiority would ensue. Are they presumptuous or weak 
enough to feel confident, that as a religious body they would long 
survive such a convulsion? ‘They may be assured that their pro- 
fessed attachment tothe principles, to the Faith, and Liturgy of 
our Church, would in itself be sufficient to unite all other Dissen- 
ters, however inconsistent in other respects, in a common cause 
for their destruction. And have they read the instructive page of 
history? If they have, they may surely derive a lesson from the 
past conduct of the Sectaries, with whom they are now connected, 
when possessed of authority and power. The individuals are 
changed, but the spirit of the sects is the same. Into the parti- 
culars of that conduct we will not now enter. Let them, how- 
ever, be diligently inquired into, and seriously reflected upon by 
those to whom we are thus offering a friendly admonition. Let 
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them beware of their new associates, of whem they are at this 
time in a great degree the dupes and instruments, and ef whom 
they may possibly become the victims. But let us not be mis- 
understood, We have a scrupulous and tender regard for the 
DISSENTING CONSCIENCE, and the highest respect for the cha- 
racter and conduct of many enlightened Dissenters. But we have 
no respect or regard whatever for what may be called the pissENT- 
‘ING INTEREST, that is, for those who make a cloke of Religion 
to cover their private purpeses, and to obtain for themselves the 
power and influence of a party. And we have the utmost con- 
tempt for those persons not Dissenters, who flatter and encourage 
what they must believe (if they are honest men) to be dangerous 
error, and who condescend to purchase by dupery and hypocrisy 
the rewards of popularity.” 

From these extracts, you will perceive, that apprehensions for 
the safety of the Church have been not only entertained by writers, 
who are capable of judging, but have been expressed in more 
forcible language, than any which I have ever used. And if 
such language was holden in December 1811, (the date of that 
Number of the British Review), the same Review would hardly 
express itself more feebly at present. At that time the probability 
was much less than it mow is, that the barriers erected by our an- 
cestors for the safety of the Established Church, would soon be 
effectually removed; though in a Werk, which I wrote in the 
same moth, I predicted, that the levelling principle, which 
Churchmen as well as Dissenters have during several years pro- 
moted with so much zeal, would ere long produce that effect. 
The ulterior consequences must be left to time and discretion. 
But, before I conclude, I must beg leave to assure you, that in 
whatever I have written on the present subject, I have been solely 
actuated by a sense of duty to that Church, which I am pledged 
to defend; that, if I have consequently opposed the interest, 
which appeared inconsistent with the interest of the Church, I 
have done it without feelings of personal disrespect for those, to 
whom the former interest attaches. That I have been urged 
by motives of self interest, I am sure you will not suppose : 

for I have resisted what is promoted by those, who dispense the 
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honors and emoluments of the Church. But what you claim on 

your title-page, I claim also to myself—the testimony of a good 
conscience : and while we stand zhus acquitted, we need not fear 
the censures of man. 


I am, Sir, with great respect, 


Your most obedient Servant, 


HERBERT MARSH. 


Cambridge, March 23, 1815. 
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PREFACE. 





"Te readiness of a British Parliament to provide for the 
wants and conveniences of the people, and the tenor of 
general equity in its proceedings, have long rendered it 
the admiration of Europe. 

Ifa canalis to be dug for the advantage of a commercial 
company, or a bridge to be built for the improvement ofa 
country town, a bill is carried into the House of Commons, 
its usefulness perceived, and it soon becomes an integral 
part of the laws of the land. 

How much more important to the community must be 


the equitable and judicious arrangement of laws concerning - 


the medical profession? These involve the dearest interests 
of every class of people, and yet, strange to tell! there 
exists no law to prevent bold and ignorant men from assum- 
ing the name, and attempting to perform the duties, of 
Apothecaries, nor any controlling power to hinder such 
men from trifling with the lives of his Majesty’s subjects, 
in every part of England and Wales. 

Every one, who is not in the profession, believes, that 
the Society of Apothecaries, (better known by the name of 
Apothecaries’ Company,) can compel the unqualified to 
renounce their pretensions; but, #¢ is noi so. This Com- 
pany acts under a charter granted by King James I. in 1616. 
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It has a jurisdiction in London, and within seven miles, and 
that power can only be exercised over its own members, 
who form a small part of those actually in practice in London 
and its vicinity. 

The Apothecaries, who had been carefully educated to 
the duties of their station, had long felt the degradation, 
which their fair claims to public confidence and respectabi« 
lity, as a body, sustained by the want of an authority, in 
proper hands, to inquire into the degree of qualification, and 
to approve, or reject, those who wish to devote their time 
to the serious charge of restoring health: for, it will be 
made apparent, not only that the middle and lower classes 
of people, which constitute the bulk of the community, are 
left to the sole care of Apothecaries, but that the opportunity 
has long existed for them to become fully qualified for the 
task. 

It is now more than two years since a general meeting of 
Apothecaries and Surgeon-Apothecaries * was convened in 
London. A committee was chosen, and proceeded to deli- 
berate on the best means of attaining their object. They 
made an explicit avowal of their intentions to the Royal Cole 
lege of Physicians, the Royal College of Surgeons, and the 
company of Apothecaries, but they met only with coldness, 
contemptuous silence, and indifference. 

In consequence of the apathy of the legalised medical 
bodies, and the illiberal attempts which had been made to 
misrepresent the tendency of the Bill and the object of its 
promoters, the author of this little tract, having been nomi- 
nated a member of the committee, considered it a duty to 


* The term Surgeon-Apothecary is intended to designate those who 
practise as Apothecaries, and are also members of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. They are now the,most numerous part of the profession in towm 
and country. 
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the profession and the public, to give a short account of the 
subject, and, in January last year, he published a small 
volume entitled “ An inquiry into the presentstate of the me- 
dical profession in England, containing an abstract of all the 
acts and charters granted to Physicians, Surgeons, and 
Apothecaries, and a comparative view of the profession in 
Scotland, Ireland, and on the Continent of Europe ; also a 
compendious account of its state amongst the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, tending to illustrate the urgent necessity of 
Legislative interference. ”’* 

With the strongest impression of the necessity of the 
measure and the rectitude of their own intentions, the com- 
mittee persevered in their endeavours to carry a Bill into 
the House of Commons for the appointment ofa Board of 
Examiners to superintend professional affairs. They rested 
on the justice of their claims, and trusted to the discrimina- 
tion of the Legislature to protect the public from the effects 
of existing frauds and abuses. 

Soon after this period, the Apothecaries’ company ac- 
knowledged the necessity of Legislative interferenee. The 
Royal College of Physicians senta communication to the com- 
mittee of Surgeon-Apothecaries, to signify that they would 
not oppose the intended bill, if carried to Parliament by the 
Apothecaries’ company, and if, previously, submitted to 
them for approval. The committee hailed these sentiments 
with satisfaction, and surrendered the management of the 
affair to a deputation from that body, reserving to them- 
selves the right of watching the progress of the measure, 


* A copy of the book, in boards, was given and forwarded to the residence 
of every member of the Houses of Lords and Commons, at the sole expense 
of theauthor, who, in evincing that costly proof of his sincerity for the suc- 
cess of the cause, offered to every one an opportunity of regulating his 
opinion, and only required concurrence, when convinced of the public benefit 
to be derived from the proposed measure. 
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for the benefit of the general profession by whom they were 
deputed. 

The committee of the Apothecaries’ company was chiefly 
formed of those members, who were in the Court of Assis- 
tants: frequent and amicable communications existed be- 
tween them and the original Committee, whose prior reso- 
lutions and suggestions were almost universally adopted. 
A new Bill was drawn up, founded upon'the charter of James 
the first, with such modifications as the difference in the 
state of society and the progression of science seemed to 
require. The Royal College of Physicians was consulted, 
and its concurrence obtained for the various clauses before 
the bill was printed; but it has since appeared that this 
College intends to oppose the bill in progress. 

It is to point out the beneficial tendency of this Bill, and 
the equity of its clauses towards Physicians, Apothecaries, 
and the public, that the author has again taken up his pen, 
and he hopes to prove, that all opposition to their enact- 
ment must be founded on asystem of illiberality and in- 
justice, 

Yo. 12., New Burlington Street, 
March 21, 1815. 


*,* The Bill, to which these observations relate, 
" has, since the pamphlet was first published. - 


sed into a law. 











OBSERVATIONS, 
Gc. Fc. 





To provide a sufficient number of men properly educated for the 
duties they are called on to perform, and to protect them in the 
fair discharge of these duties, must be objects alike impressive 
on the mind of every member of the Legislature, and a judicious 
arrangement to secure the accomplishment of these objects, must 
be no less important to the community. These are questions, 
which merely demand such a degree of deliberate consideration, 
as may be requisite to settle a point of domestic polity : neither 
asperity of language, nor bias in politics, can have place in a subject 
of mutual convenience, 

The Bill now in Parliament ‘for enlarging the charter of the 
society of Apothecaries in the City of London, granted by his 
Majesty King James the First, and for better regulating the 
practice of Apothecaries throughout England and Wales,’ will 
soon become a subject of discussion. No partial interests, no 
monopoly of power, no exclusive privileges, which, directly or 
indirectly, militate against the advantage or convenience of the 
community, can be long suffered to obscure the light of plain 
reason, or resist the force of undisguised truth. 

The Bill is explicit on all points. It begins by reciting the 
original Charter of 1617, and prays ‘* That the said Master, 
Wardens, and Society of Apothecaries, for the time being, and 
their successors, or any of the Assistants, or any other person or 
persons properly qualified to be, by the Master and Wardens, 
nominated and assigned, shall and may, from time to time, and at 
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all seasonable and convenient times, in the day time, as often as to 
the said Master and Wardens it shall seem expedient, go and enter 
into any shop or shops of any person or persons whatever, using 
or exercising the Art or Mystery of an Apothecary, or any part 
thereof, in any part of England or Wales, where any Medicines» 
simple or compound, wares, drugs, or any other things whatsoever? 
which belong or appertain to the Art or Mystery of Apothecaries 
as is aforesaid, shall be probable and likely to be found ; and shall 
and may search, survey, prove and determine if the same Medi- 
cines, simple or compound, wares, drugs, or any other thing what- 
soever belonging to the Art or Mysteryof Apothecaries aforesaid, 
be wholesome, medicinable, meet and fit for the cure, health and 
ease of his Majesty’s Subjects.’ 

A punishment by fine, progressively greater for repetition of 
the offence, and an exposure of the name of the offender, are 
proposed to be inflicted -on those who keep bad Drugs and Medie 
cines improperly prepared. 

This clause cannot be objectionable to any Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, or of Surgeons, being intended to 
secure to the prescriber the certainty of good Medicines. 

The next clause relates to the admixture, or compounding of 
Medicines, and it is very imperative on the Apotheeary to be 
careful, in these words: ‘ and whereas it is the duty of every 
person using or exercising the Art or Mystery of an Apothecary, 
or any part thereof, to prepare with exactness, and to dispense 
such Medicines as may be directed for the Sick by any Physician 
lawfully licenced ‘ to practise physic,’ &c. The clause proceeds 
to impose heavy fines and penalties, amounting to a prohibition 
from practice, where the offence has been repeated a third time. 

The necessity of securing to Physicians the full influence of 
their remedies, was an object of solicitude to the Committee of 
Apothecaries. It must be evident, that every thing which could 


* It is probable, that the words ‘ by the Royal College of Physicians in 
London’ will be added afier the word ‘licenced:’ otherwise Apothecaries 
may be under the control of Doctors, who possess Diplomas from such 
Universities, as St. Andrew's and Aberdeen, which are to be purchased 
without residence of the Candidate, or his eppearance on the spot, This 
Traffic is disgraceful to the Country, 
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have a tendency to prevent abuse, and punish dereliction of duty, 
was embodied into the strongest language, and this subordination 
of Apothecaries to the Physicians of the Royal College in Lon- 
don is strictly proper. The reputation of the Physician, and the 
recovery of the Patient, are much dependent on the integrity of 
the Apothecary, and he who would wantonly trifle with the one, or 
endanger the other, deserves the severest punishment. , 

After the recital- of certain clauses, in the usual diction of 
Acts of Parliament, describing the manner of choosing a Master, 
Wardens, and Assistants, and of appointing a Board of Examiners, 
reciting the oath of impartiality to be taken by every Member 
of that Board, and the provisions for keeping it effective, the Bill 
proceeds in these words : 

* And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful 
to and for the said Master, Wardens, and Assistants, for the time 
being, and they are hereby required to call upon the President, 
and four Censors, or Governors of the College and Community 
of Physicians, of London, or other Physician or Physicians, by 
the President aforesaid, to be named for that purpose, to assist 
and be present at every, or any examination of any person or 
persons applying to be examined as aforesaid, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the skill and abilities of such person or persons in 
the science and practice of Medicine ; and such President, Censor 
or other Physicians or Physician so to be nominated (if any) shall 
and may be by the said Master, Wardens, and Assistants, added 
to and made part of the said Court of Examiners for the time 
being, but so as no act to be done by the said Court of Examiners 
shall be void, or rendered illegal and ineffectual, for want of 
attendance of the said President, Censors, or other Physicians or 
Physician as aforesaid.’ 

The respective deference of the Society of Apothecaries to the 
Royal College of Physicians, is again exemplified in this clause ; 
but they have judged it expedient to fence themselves, and to pro- 
tect the public, from the inconvenience of interruption in their pro- 
ceedings, by the occasional non-attendance of Physicians.' This 


* A provision is made to give a suitable fee fur such attendance of Physi- 
cians. 
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must be acknowledged to be necessary, when their own Court of 
Examiners will be composed of men, who have received a good lite- 
rary education, served an apprenticeship, passed through their medical 
studies as Physicians’ pupils in the Hospitals of London, and who 
have been engaged, not less than fifteen or twenty years, in the dai- 
ly exercise of their professional duties. 

It is not proposed to interfere with Apothecaries already in prac- 
tice: but the qualification of those, who are to be permitted in fu- 
ture, consists in having served an apprenticeship to an Apothecary, 
of not less than five years; in having attended the medical prac- 
tice of one or more hospitals in London, or in a provincial hospital, 
during a certain number of months ;' and in producing “other tes- 
timonials, to the satisfaction of the said court of examiners, of a 
sufficient medical and classical education, and of a good moral con- 
duct.” 

No part of this clause can, by any possibility of construction, be 
objectionable to the Fellows and Members of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

The Apothecary, who is heavily responsible for the correctness 
of preparing the prescriptions of the Physician, ought to be well 
acquainted with the language in which they are written; and he, 
whose prompt interference is so often demanded in the absence of 
the Physician, would be worse than useless, if not tolerably ac- 
quainted with the principles, on which the Physician was acting for 
the relief of the patient ; but his temporary and intermediate assist- 
ance, when so qualified, becomes conducive to the wished-for re- 
sult—the cure of the complaint. 

A subsequent clause relates to the Assistants of Apothecaries 5 
and it is proposed, that no one shall be employed hereafter, unless 
he has been regularly educated to the profession, and examined as 
to his fitness for the duties of his station. This must be as desi- 
rable to Physicians, as it is creditable to Apothecaries, and 
useful to the public. 

The remaining clauses concern the due execution of the Bill 
when passed into a Law. ‘The only one of importance relates to 


* The period of attendance is left a blank space, to be filled up in the pro- 
gress of the Bill. 
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the other medical bodies ; and, in this point also, the Committee’ 


of the Apothecaries’ Company has followed the course, previously 
pursued by the Committee acting for the general profession, by 
asserting their undeniable claims to public confidence and support, 
without a wish to detract from the rights of others, as may be seen 
by the following extract : 

«Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing in 
this Act contained, shall extend, or be construed to extend, to les- 
sen, prejudice, or defeat,or in any wise to interfere with, any of the 
rights, authorities, privileges, or immunities, heretofore vested in, 
and exercised and enjoyed by, the Royal College of Physicians, 
and the Royal College of Surgeons,” &c. 


It would be a waste of time to comment on the fairness of a 
clause, of which the language is so candid and explicit. 

To sketch an outline of the Royal College of Physicians, to illus- 
trate the usefulness of well educated Apothecaries, to prove the 
existence of pretenders and the melancholy consequences of their 
ignorance, and to point out the inadequacy of the present laws to 
punish offenders, will form the remaining subjects for the Au- 
thor’s task. 

The revival of learning, after many centuries of Gothic igno- 
rance, having first taken place in Italy, medical schools were estab- 
lished at Salernum, Padua, and other cities. Thither men used to 
resort, from England and various parts of Europe, to obtain 
professional knowledge, and take a degree as Doctor in Medicine, 
after having studied the learned languages in their own countries. 

Knowledge having soon become more extensively diffused by 
the return of English Physicians, and encouragement being given 
to foreign professors to settle in Britain, it was found to be as un- 
necessary as it must have been inconvenient, to visit Italy for leave 
to practise medicine in England. 

In the year 1511, King Henry VIII. permitted "the first estabe 
lishment of a Tribunal, consisting of the Bishop of London, or, in 
his place, the Dean of St. Paul’s, as President, and authorised him 
to call «four Doctors of Physic,” and, for Surgery, « other expert 
persons of that faculty,” to examine those who wished to ex- 
ercise professional duties. 
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Inthe same reign (anno 1540) the Royal College of Physicians 
was established in London. A President and Censors were ap- 
pointed, with provisions for the perpetual management of the 
affairs of the College, and the power of making bye-laws. Its ju- 
risdiction was confined to London, and a circuit of seven miles. 

All Candidates for a Fellowship in the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, must have taken the Degrees of Bachelor of Medicine, Mas- 
ter of Arts, and Doctor of Medicine, in one of the English Univer- 
sities (Oxford or Cambridge) before presenting themselves for ex- 
amination in Warwick Lane. They are questioned in Latin on 
Medical Knowledge, and, if approved, admitted Fellows of the 
Royal College, by whom alone the affairs of the College are con- 
ducted. These are empowered to examine Graduates of certain 
other Universities, and, having become convinced of their fitness, 
to grant permission for them to practise.—Such Physicians are 
called Licentiates. Every Physician, therefore, of the Royal Col- 
lege in London, has given proofs of a suitable education, and may 
be justly considered worthy of public confidence. 

Whatever might have been the former excellenee of public Lec- 
tures on Anatomy and the Practice of Physic in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, it has long ceased; for they are now proverbially deficient. 
No adequate Course of these Sciences is given to Students in 
either University. This does not prevent Graduates from acquir- 
ing all the requisite information upon those points, because the ine 
tervals between keeping the Terms of the University, permit a mi- 
gration to London or Edinburgh, where every opportunity and fae 
cility exist, for perfecting their Medical Education; and so unques- 
tionable is this fact, that there is not one Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, now in practice, who has not availed himself of 
absence from the English Universities, for that purpose. 

The state of the Society, at the establishment of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, was widely different from what it is at present. 
The ancient nobility, and a few rich citizens, constituted one class of 
persons ; whilst the servants and dependents of the former, added 
to the workmen and laborers of the latter, formed another class. 
The noble and the wealthy could afford to fee their Physicians; and 


it was not usual, in those days, to legislate for the wants and con- 
veniences of others. 
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The progress of commercial prosperity, since that time, has se 
greatly multiplied, that it may be almost said to have crea- 
ted a third, which is now the most numerous class of people—the 
middle order of society. Persons of this description, without he- 
reditary possession in land, pay their quota of taxes for the support 
of government, and maintain their families, in respectability, by 
their industry in various trades, and by a commerce in articles fore 
merly unknown; but which have been long identified with the 
comfortable existence of almost every individual in the nation.‘ 

One effect of this augmentation of the middle orders of the 
community was a proportionate increase of sickness, amongst peo- 
ple, who were unable to procure medical aid, by feeing physicians 
as often as their situation required professional care, and, 
the Members of the Royal College of Physicians, having made no 
diminution in their accustomed fee, to meet the actual wants of 
persons in this class of society, they were compelled to resort to 
others for advice.” 

The Company of Apothecaries, as before mentioned, having 
been established in 1616, and its Members being the only persons 
permitted by law, to prepare Medicines, and compound the, Pre- 
scriptions of Physicians, the middle orders of society, and all above 
parish paupers, very naturally resorted to them for advice, as well 
as medicine ; for those who were daily occupied in such employ, 
ment, must have been most likely to afford occasional relief. 

That which is palpably necessary, and mutually convenient, 


t The improvements in manufacturing iron and ather metals in Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, and Wolverhampton; in Cotton at Manchester, Nottingham, 
and Leicester ; in Wool at various towns of Yorkshire and the West of En- 
gland, &c. &c. have given employment to many hundred thousand indivi- 
duals, by whose labor and ingenuity the merchant and inland trader have 
beentequally benefited, and a more general diffusion of property made to ex- 
ist throughout the commonalty of England. 

2 There is aspirit of laudable independence in the mind of every English- 
man, to prefer obtaining the necessaries and conveniencies of life by his own 
efforts, to accepting of gratuitous assistance: nothing but actual inability 
and abject poverty can break this spirit, which, with all its disadvantages, 
constitutes the prosperity and strength of the nation. 
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soon becomes settled into a custom, and custom, uninterruptedly 
continued during more than a century, almost acquires the 
validity of law. 

It was convenient for the Physician to limit his practice to the 
opulent,' (who likewise increased in number with the advancing 
prosperity of the kingdom) and to continue taking large fees. It 
became expedient, therefore, that the Royal College of Physicians 
should permit others to give advice to those, who could not afford 
to pay fees to themselves ; and the Apothecaries, thus resorted to, 
found it conducive to their interest, to make themselves as well qua- 
lified as possible for the required and assumed task. 

When the Royal College of Physicians was founded, there were 
no public Lectures given in London on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
the Practice of Medicine; but the establishment of them, about 
two centuries ago,’ permitted the Apothecaries to acquire such 
knowledge as enabled them to relieve the people on general occa- 
sions, and, in cases of difficulty or danger, Physicians could be ree 
sorted to with advantage; when it would have been utterly im- 
possible for such patients to have sustained the expense of their 
exclusive attendance. 

The great improvement in all sciences connected with Medicine, 
the increase of public teachers, the extensive Hospitals in London, 
and the long-established usage of Hospital-Physicians, in taking 
numerous pupils from amongst the students, who afterwards prac- 
tised as Apothecaries, - are arguments in favor of the Bill ; for those 


t It is not intended, by this expression, to infer, that Physicians did not 
prescribe for any but the rich; for they have always been friends to the 
poor. Some of the must celebrated, from the period of the establishment of 
the Royal College down to the present time, gave advice, certain days and 
hours, gratis, The beneficial effect of this was too limited for general purpo- 
ses, and the reason alleged in the last note, rendered it even less effective. 

2 No better proof of this assertion need be given, than the following quo- 
tation from the life of the illustrious Dr. Harvey (publisted by the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1766) who, having been appointed to succeed Dr. 
Wilkinson, as Physician to St Barthelomew’s Hospital, began to give Lec- 
“tures on Anatomy and Surgery ;—“ Quarto Augusti die anno post Christum 
natum, 1615, a Collegio Medicorum munus Harveio datum est, ut Anatomi- 
am et Chirurgicam ex instituto Lumleii atque Caldwalli exponeret.” 
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who have availed themselves of such advantages, were enabled to 
become highly useful to the public, and, on that account, it cannot 
be denied, that they are justly entitled to a proportionate degree of 
distinction and protection.' 

Although no part of the present Bill relates to the affairs of Sur- 
geons, it may be proper to observe, that many Apothecaries have 
gone through a regular course of instruction in Surgery, and com- 
bine that with their other occupation. They are, on this account, 
more extensively useful, particularly in thinly- populated districts 
of the country, where there would not be possible subsistence 
for three persons—the Physician, the mere Surgeon, and the mere 
Apothecary. In such places the poor would not obtain help, if 
medical and surgical aid were not given by one individual, who, 
having learned to prescribe and compound Medicines, to reduce a 
dislocation, and manage a fractured limb, can barely earn a decent 
living by the full employment of his time, with excess of personal 
fatigue, in riding from 30 to 40 or more miles, every day, to visit 
a dozen patients. . 

The number of individuals who practise as prescribing Apothe- 
caries, without due qualification, is considerable. The proportion 
of those who have not the shadow of a pretension is very great.2— 


* There is a regular scale of fees paid to Physicians in every hospital in 
London, for permission to attend their practice during six or twelve months; 
and,these Physicians being all Members of the Royal College of London, it 
would be a libel upon their own character to intimate, that such pupils are 
not competent to prescribe for the sick, and fulfil the duties they profess. 

2 When an inquiry was instituted in Lincolnshire, in 1804, Dr. Fawssett 
was appointed Vice-President for the Horncastle district, and reported, that 
in his division, including the market-towns of Horncastle, Spilsby, Alford, 
and Tattershall, there were five Physicians (all graduates’of Scotland) eleven 
Surgeon-Apotheearies, twenty-five Druggists,' forty irregulars of both sexes 
(over and above the Druggists) sixty-three midwives, not one of whom had re- 
ceived any instruction, making an aggregate of 144 persons, exercising Medi- 
cine for gain, of whom only one in nine had been educated for the profes- 
sion.—Mr. Shuttleworth took a survey of the Market-Razon district, inclu- 
ding the market towns of Wragby, Razon, and Castor, and reported that no 
Physician resided in his division: Seven regular practitioners as Surgeon# 
Apothecaries, nine druggists, (one of whom served an apprenticeship) se- 
venteen irregulars, of both sexes, over and above the Druggists; one of 
the men fullows midwifery: thirty-two midwives, not one of whom had 
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When it is remembered that science is neither hereditary nor 
intuitive, but the result of close attention to'particular studies, 
when it is recollected that the lives of numberless individuals is to- 
tally dependent on the medical knowledge of Apothecaries, the 
mind recoils with horror, at the contemplation of the multitude of 
persons that.must be annually sacrificed, either by the want of 
skill in pretenders to employ proper remedies, or by the misappli- 
cation of mercury, opium, and other active and useful medicines, 
No man will have the temerity to assert, that the due regulation 
of this department of the medical profession, can be uninteresting 
to any rational being, or indifferent to the government of the 
country. 

It has been intimated, that the Druggists have convened meet- 
ings of the trade to oppose the Apothecaries’ Bill. The author of 
these observations would be ashamed of entertaining prejudices 
against any class of men, or of permitting unworthy motives to 
bias his mind, in advocating the cause of truth and justice. In 
prosecuting the subject, in his “ Inquiry into the Present State of 
the Medical Profession,” he endeavoured to show, that the solici- 
tude, which must necessarily exist in the mind of Apothecaries, 
for the expected operation of remedies, and their beneficial influ- 
ence, whether prescribed by themselves, or in co-attendance with 
a Physician, could not be equally impressive on the promiscuous 
compounders of prescriptions in the shops of Druggists, who, be- 
ing uniformly actuated by the general principles of trade, must be, 
chiefly, interested in the ratio of profit upon the compounds. 
Such persons have no knowledge of the patient, no anxiety for the 
relief of acute or protracted suffering. 

‘To prevent the suspicion of representing ideal evils, it was re- 
quisite to illustrate the truth of these allusions, by pointing out 
some of the adulterations, substitutions, and frauds, daily practised, 
and the catalogue can be easily augmented, if necessary ; but the 
correctness of those remasks will not be questioned." 


received any instruction. In all, sixty-five persons exercising Medicine for 
gain, of whom not one in nine had been previously educated to the pro- 
* The drug-dealing Grocers were separated from the Apothecaries’ Com- 
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Apothevaries have reason to remark, that Physicians often pres 
fer sending their prescriptions to Chemists’ shops; and it has been 
suspected, that they insinuate the idea of Medicine being more 
fresh, or more accurately prepared. There can be no truth in such 
insinuations against those Apothecaries who are Members of Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, nor others, if they are adequate judges of drugs, 
and properly attentive to their duties ; but, if they are ignorant, 
or negligent, they can have no claim to public confidence. 

Some Physicians, and Hospital-Surgeons, are known to write 
prescriptions, and not to take any concern as to the due prepara- 
tion of them; whilst others go a step further, and say to this 
effect :—* You will get the medicine at this or that place,” (always 
a Druggist’s shop) « and I shall see you at such a time.”*—Whene- 
ver this is done, with a previous knowledge that the individual or 
family has been accustomed to employ an Apothecary of unim- 
peachable character, it is, to say the least, an act of injustice ; and 
the writer does not hesitate to declare, that, if practised towards 
himself, it should not pass in silent contempt. 

Others’ take a different ground, and endeavour to keep away 
Apothecaries, by intimating that the medicine can be procured ra- 
ther cheaper at a Druggist’s. Here the intention becomes too 
apparent to impose on any except the most shallow understanding. 
It is not done out of tenderness for the patient’s purse ; but, insi- 
diously meant to promote their own advantage, by creating a 
more frequent necessity of being sent for, on every oceasion, 
however trivial.’ 


1 


pany in 1616, for the same reason, which is thus expressed >“ Insalubria, 
nociva, falsa, corrupta, et perniciosa, faciunt et componunt medicamenta.”— 
Pandora's box, in fabulous history, did not contain the seeds of more evil, 
than the Laboratories of Wholesale Chemists and Druggists produce in 
real life.—See “ The Inquiry,” pages 39 to 47. 

* No personality is intended by any of the above remarks; but to have 
frittered away the truth in obscure allusions, weuld have been culpable timi- 
dity. Errors in judgment are venial faults: these are weeds of the mind, 
which, if not rooted out by a more honorable mode of thinking, must be 
cnt down by pointed and severe animadversion. I¢ is known, that the Mas- 
ter and Court of Assistants of the Royal College of Surgeons, would mark 
euch conduct with disapprobation. It is believed, that the President and 
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Misrepresentation and cunning are petty arts; men of real abi- 
lity would be ashamed to exercise them. It is hoped, therefore, 
that very few degrade themselves by the practices alluded to. 
Every Physician should maintain his superior rank by a propor- 


tionate superiority of professional acquirement; and he will then 
have no just cause to fear competition. 

It cannot be denied, that all persons have a right to judge for 
themselves in the disposal of their own money ; and there can be 
no reasonable objection to the Physician attending alone, when 
patients are able to pay his fees ; but i is contended, that the com- 
monalty, or at least nine-tenths of the people, are not able to do so, 
and that Apothecaries, on this account, are absolutely requisite. 

Following the undeniable principle of voluntary action, when 
not contrary to law, or established usage, it must be admitted, 
that people have also a right to send for Apothecaries ; and it is 
evident they can do so with safety ; since it has been shown, that 
the means of acquiring medical knowledge are within reach, and 
actually pursued by ail the respectable of them, before they begin 
to practise: nor does it require a long argument to prove, that in- 
dividuals and families will avail themselves of their advice, which, 
on general occasions, is obtained (including medicine) at one-fourth, 
or one-sixth, of a guinea, when they believe that such advice will 
answer the intended purpose. ; 

By a parity of réasoning, the Druggists’ shops may be resorted 
to, whenever people can persuade themselves that it is to their own 
interest to go there; but they have a right to expect of the Go- 
vernment, that these shops are, in future, rendered subject to a 
supervising power, and their proprietors made heavily responsible 
for the due preparation of every medicine. It is a singular fact, 
that the Censors of the Royal College of Physicians, who some- 
times examine the petty shops of little dealers, never go into the 
Laboratories of the wholesale Druggists and Chemists, from which 
such shops, and those of many country Apothecaries, are supplied. 
This may not arise from neglect on the part of the Censors ; for 


Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians would be no less tenacious of 
their own dignity, if a case were fully made out, and pressed on their consi- 
deraiion. 
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they cannot, perhaps, take cognizance of those (the Druggists) 
who are not legal compounders of medicine ; and, if this be the 
case, it exhibits another view of the insufficiency of the present 
laws to afford due protection to the public. 

The want of an authority, to prevent ignorant dabblers in Me- 
dicine from committing ravages on the health of the community, 
tenders them bold and presuming, in proportion to the great pro- 
bability of avoiding detection ; and, if detected, of evading the 
punishment due to their crimes. This detrimental state of things 
must continue, if the present Bill be not passed into a Law. 

It has been always acknowledged, that connivance at fraud is an 
indirect encouragement of it; yet trespassers are kept in some 
check, where a power has been created for the public good, although 
the individuals, in whom that is vested, may be too indolent to do 
their duty. . 

It has been proved, that the opportunity of acquiring a good me- 
dical education, in London, has long existed, and, that the more 
respectable Apothecaries avail themselves of the best means of 
becoming useful to the public. 

It has been shown, that the jurisdiction of the present Charter 
of the Apothecaries’ Company is confined to London, and a circuit 
of seven miles; and that, even there, its power is limited toa 
watchfulness over the conduct of its own members, whilst the 
greater number of Apothecaries are subject to no control.' 

It has been asserted, and exemplified, that the want of a proper 
authority, to compel every person who presumes to meddle with 
the health of his neighbour, to give proofs of his competency, 
is productive of much serious calamity, inseparable from a lawless 
range in medical affairs, by which the lives of people are trifled 
with, and their infants and children destroyed, by wily incapacity, 
in the specious garb of science. 

The only remaining point relates to the best means of obtain- 
ing a succession of practitioners, capable of doing their acknow- 


* In cases of misdemeanor, admitting of actual proof, they are cognizable 
at common law ; but the detection of mal-practices is usually difficult, often 
impossible ; besides, it is always better to prevent the commission of crimes, 
than to wait for the occasion of punishment. 
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ledged duties, and of protecting the public from the effects of 
the frauds and abuses alluded to, 

Theauthor feels confident, th..t the present Bill, if passedintoa law, 
will serve as an effectual check to the daring and the ignorant. He 
founds his opinion upon much and attentive consideration of the 
whole subject; and he has endeavoured to illustrate that opinion by 
quotations from, and comments upon, every material clause. He has 
been as studious to avoid unmerited severity in his remarks, as he 
shall ever be anxious to abstain from flattering prejudices by the 
sacrifice of veracity; being only desirous of convincing the under« 
standing of his readers, by a clear statement of facts, with direct 
inferences from them, and of conciliating those who may have 
misunderstood the principle of the Bill, and the motives of its advo-« 
cates, by a plain detail of proceedings. 

Is it not, then, reasonable to expect, that the Legislature and 
the public will unanimously admit the necessity of instituting a 
Tribunal, for the future preservation of the community from the 
dreadful consequences alluded to, involving the lives of themselves 
and their families ? 

Can it be denied, that men, who have passed through a regular 
course of studies in the best school for instruction (London) 
ought to feel anxious to assert their just claims to public confi- 
dence, and that they should wish to prevent their successors from 
suffering the degradation they have long sustained, by being 
indiscriminately confounded amongst a crowd of ignorant people, 
whose practices detract from the reputation of a learned and liberal 
profession ? 

Will it be called presumption in men, who have received an 
early education to the useful duties they profess, and have been 
afterwards daily employed, during many years, in the honorable 
discharge of those duties, to consider themselves capable of 
forming such a Board of Examiners, as shall be able to judge of 
the gualifications necessary to be possessed by Apothecaries, even 
in the absence of the President, or some Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians in London ?—See Note’, page 226. 

It has been mentioned, that many of the Fellows or governing 
Members of the Royal College, are Physicians to Hcspitals, and 
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receive pupils from amongst the young men, who afterwards settle 
as Apothecaries and Surgeon-Apothecaries. There are others 
also who give | ectures on the practice of Medicine and Chemistry, 
and no inconsiderable part of their income proceeds from the fees 
of attendance paid by those students.‘ Surely, then, such Physi- 
ciansand Lecturers, as are Fellows, will not give their votes in 
Comitia (an assemblage) of the College, nor the Licentiates lend 
their sanction, directly or indirectly, to any measures of opposition 
to the Bill. A proceeding of this kind would exhibit a line of 
conduct highly disgraceful, subversive of their reputation and 
interest, and could not be tolerated by the profession at large. 

To conclude, the Author sincerely hopes, that the opposition 
which the Royal College of Physicians has declared to the Bill 
is rather intended as a vigilant endeavour, to see that all its 
clauses be made most effective to secure the accomplishment of 
their objects, than an opposition to its principle, or an attempt 
to frustrate its enactment, by any means which would expose that 
learned body to the suspicion of being actuated by jealousy, illibe- 
rality, or injustice. 

Let it never be forgotten, that the original establishment of the 
College (in common with all chartered bodies) was not intended 
for the narrow limits of private advantage, but for the wide circle 
of public good. 


* The Lecturers in London, at present, are Dr. George Pearson, Dr. 
Babington, Dr. Hooper, Dr. Ager, Dr. Marcet, Dr. Adams, Dr. Curry, 
Dr. Tuthill, Dr. Hue, Dr. Clutterbuck, Dr. Roget, Dr. Harrison, Dr. 
Davy, Dr. Chomeley, and Dr. Buxton. 
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Dear Sir, 

The great interest you have taken, and the 
exertions you continue to make for the welfare of the un- 
fortunate Youth whose History is now presented to the 
Public, will, I crust, be deemed a sufficient apology for the 
liberty I take in thus prefixing your Name. 

The Memoir, when presented to you in manuscript hay- 
ing met with your approbation, I am induced to publish it 
in its original form. As your valuable Account of the Boy 
has been circulated only among your friends ; and as there 
are some facts connected with the Operation, and its im- 
mediate effects, which you have purposely omitted, I hope 
this Publication will not be deemed superfluous, and that 
it may, in some degree, promote the objects of your bene- 
volent exertions. 


With every sentiment of respect, 
I remain, Dear Sir, 
Your much obliged and obedient servant, 


JAMES WARDROP. 


Charles Street, St. James’s Square, 
December, 1812. 




















THE HISTORY, &c. 


Tae following History of a Boy born Blind and Deaf 
affords a most interesting, though lamentable, example of 
a defect in the organization of the human frame, which, 
as far as I know, has not yet been described; and lays!open 
a field of curious and valuable philosophical investigation, 
which has not hitherto been much explored. 

The boy, when brought to London, and put under my 
care, had passed the fourteenth year of his age. He was 
accompanied by his father, a respectable clergyman in the 
North of Scotland, and by his sister; from whom, and from 
the observations I was enabled to make, the subsequent his- 
tory has been collected. 

He had the usual appearances of strength and good health, 
and his countenance was extremely pleasing, and indicated 
a considerable deal of intelligence. 

On examining the state of his eyes, the pupil of each 
was observed to be obscured by a Cataract. 

In the right eye the cataract was of a white color and 
pearly lustre, and appeared to pervade the whole of the 
crystalline lens. The pupil, however, readily dilated or 
contracted, according to the different degrees of light to 
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which it was exposed. The cataract in the left eye was not 
equally opake ; about one-third of it being dim and cloud- 
ed, arising, as it appeared, from very thin dusky webs 
crossing it in various directions, the rest being of an opake 
white color. ‘The pupil of this eye did not, however, seem 
so susceptible of impressions from varieties in the intensity 
of light, as that of the other eye, nor did he employ this 
eye, so often as the other, to gratify his fondness for light. 

I could discover no defect in the organization of his 

ears. 
» Soon after his birth, his parents observed the cataracts 
in both eyes, and they also discovered, at a very early age, 
that he was deaf, as no sounds appeared to excite his atten- 
tion, and no noise seemed to awake him during sleep. 

About the time of life when he was attempting to walk, 
he began to be aitracted by bright and dazzling colors, and 
to derive pleasure from striking his teeth with sonorous 
bodies. He also appeared anxious to smell and feel those 
substances which had become known to him through the 
medium of his other senses. 

As he advanced in years, various circumstances concurred 
to prove, that neither the retina nor the auditory nerve were 
entirely insensible to the impressions of light and sound ; 
and that, though he derived little information from these 
organs, he received from them a considerable degree of 
gratification. 

He used to hold between his eye and luminous objects, 
such bodies as he had found to increase the quantity of 
light ; and it was one of his chief amusements to concen- 
trate the sun’s rays, by means of pieces of glass, transpa- 
rent pebbles, or similar substances which he held between 
his eye and the light, and turned about in various direc- 
tions. There were other modes by which he was often in 
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the habit of gratifying his desire of light. He would go to 
any out-house or room within his reach, shut the windows 
and doors, and remain there for a considerable time, with 
his eyes fixed on some small hole or chink which admitted 
the sun’s rays, eagerly catching them. He would also, 
during the winter nights, frequently retire to a corner of a 
dark room, and kindle a light for his amusement. Such, 
indeed, seemed to be the degree of pleasure, which he re- 
ceived from feasting his eyes with light, that he would often 
occupy himself, in this manner, for several hours, without 
interruption. In this, as well as in the gratification of the 
other senses, his countenance and gestures displayed a most 
interesting avidity and curiosity. 

It was difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with preci- 
sion, the degree of sight which he enjoyed; but from the 
preternatural acuteness which his senses of touch and smell 
had acquired, in consequence of having been habitually 
employed to collect that information for which the sight is 
peculiarly adapted ; it may be with confidence presumed, 
that he derived little, if any, assistance from his eyes, as 
organs of vision. Besides, the appearances of the disease 
in the eyes were such, as to render it extremely probable, 
that they enabled him merely to distinguish some colors 
and differences in the intensity of light. 

The organs of hearing seemed equally unfit for receiving 
the impressions of ordinary sounds, as his eyes were those 
of objects of sight. 

Many circumstances, at the same time, seemed to prove, 
that he was not altogether insensible to sound. It has been 
already observed, that he often amused himself by striking 
hard substances against his teeth, from which he appeared 
to derive as much gratification, as he did from receiving 
the impression of light on his eyes. In his childhood, one 
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of the most remarkable circumstances relating to him, was 
this eager desire to strike any hard substance against his 
teeth. He was particularly gratified when it was a key, 
or any instrument which produced a sharp sound ; and he 
struck it always upon his front teeth. When a ring of 
keys was given to him, he seized them with great avi- 
dity, and tried each separately by suspending it loosely 
between two of his fingers, so as to allow it to vibrate 
freely ; and after tingling them amongst his teeth, in this 
manner, he generally selected one from the others, the 
sound of which seemed to please him most. This, indeed, 
was one of his most favorite amusements, and it was sur- 
prising how long it would arrest his attention, and with 
what eagerness he would, on all occasions, renew it. A 
gentleman observing this circumstance, brought to him a 
musical snuff-box (a French trinket containing a small 
musical instrument, which played airs by means of a spring), 
and placed it between his teeth. This seemed not only 
to excite his wonder, but to afford him exquisite delight ; 
and his father and sister, who were present, remarked, that 
they had never seen him so much interested on any former 
occasion. Whilst the instrument continued to play, he 
kept it closely between his teeth, and even when the notes 
were ended, he continued to hold the box to his mouth, 
and to examine it minutely with his fingers, his lips, and 
the point of his tongue, expressing, by his gestures and 
by his countenance, extreme curiosity. 

Besides the musical snuff box, I procured for him a com- 
mon musical key. When it was first applied to his tooth, 
he exhibited expressions of fear mixed with surprise. How- 
ever, he soon perceived that it was attended with no harm, 
so that he not only allowed it to be renewed, but he soon 
acquired the habit of striking it on his own hand, so as to 
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make it sound, and then touching his teeth with it. One 
day his father observed him place it upon the external ear, 
He has also, on some occasions, been observed to take 
notice of, and to appear uneasy with very loud sounds, 
Though, therefore, the teeth, besides being organs of masti- 
cation, and also serving as organs of touch in examining 
the food in the mouth, so that the hard and indigestible 
part may be rejected, in this boy they seemed to be the 
best channel of communicating sound to the auditory 
nerve. 

His organs of touch, of smell, and of taste had all ac- 
quired a preternatural degree of acuteness, and appeared 
to have supplied, in an astonishing manner, the deficiencies 
in the senses of seeing and hearing. By those of touch, 
and smell in particular, he was in the habit of examining 
‘every thing within his reach. Large objects, such as the 
furniture of a room, he felt over with his fingers, whilst 
those which were more minute, and which excited more of 
his interest, he applied to his teeth, or touched with the 
point of his tongue. In exercising the sense of touch, it 
was interesting to notice the delicate and precise manner 
by which he applied the extremities of his fingers, and 
with what ease and flexibility he would insinuate the point 
of his tongue into all the inequalities of the body under 
his examination. 

But there were many substances which he not only 
touched, but smeiled during his examination. 

To the sense of smell, he seemed chiefly indebted for 
his knowledge of different persons. He appeared to know 
his relations and intimate friends, by smelling them very 
slightly, and he at once detected strangers. It was difhi- 
cult, however, to ascertain at what distance he could dis- 
tinguish people by this sense: but, from what I was able 
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to observe, he appeared to be able to do so at a considerable 
distance from the object. This was particularly striking 
when a person entered the room, as he seemed to be aware 
of this before he could derive information from any other 
sense, than that of smell. ' 

In selecting his food, he was always guided by his sense 
of smell; for he never took any thing into his mouth, 
without previously smelling it attentively. 

His taste was extremely delicate, and he shewed a great 
predilection for some kinds of food, whilst there were 
others of which he never partook. He had on no occasion 
tasted butter, cheese, or any of the pulpy fruits; but he 
was fond of milk, plain dressed animal food, apples, pease, 
and other simple nutriment. He never took food from 
any one, but his parents or sister. 

But the imperfections which have been noticed in his 
organs of sight and of hearing, were by no means accom- 
panied with such defects in the powers of his mind, as 
might be suspected. He seemed to possess the faculties of 


« Perhaps he might have been informed of the approach of a person 
by the vibration of the floor of the room being communicated to his 
organs of touch. 

« Quand les enfans Luco (M. Desmortiers observes) ne regardent 
pas leur mere elle a beau les appeller; ils ne l’entendent point; mais 
si elle frotte le pied sur le carreau, ils sentent ce mouvement et se tour- 
nent ausistét vers elle. Le bruit de cannon, des tambours, des voitures, 
des chevaux, /e mouvement méme d’un homme qui marche derriére eux, 
se fait quelquefois sentir aux poignets, mais le plus souvent a l’ésto- 
mach ou plutét au centre nerveux du diaphragme. C’est une chose“ 
merveilleuse que la sensibilité de cette partie dans les Sourds-Muets, 
celle de pieds, et en général de tout le corps, aux impressions du bruit 
et du mouvement. Elle les avertit dans bien des circonstances ou des 
oreilles délicates ne disent rien.” See Mémoire sur les Sourds-Muets 
de Naissance, par le Bouvyer Desmortiers. Paris, An, vill. 
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the understanding in a considerable degree, and when we 
reflect that his channels of communication with the exter. 
nal world must have afforded very slow means of acquiring 
information, it is rather surprising how much knowledge 
he had obtained. 

Impressions transmitted to the human soul through the 
medium of one sense might call into being some of the 
most important eperations of intellect. Facts have been 
given to prove, that this boy possessed both recollection 
and judgment. We are ignorant of the qualities of bodies 
which influenced his determinations and his affections. 
On all occasions, however, it was clear, that he made his 
experiments on the objects which he examined, with all 
the accuracy and caution that his circumscribed means of 
gaining intelligence could admit. The senses he enjoyed 
being thus disciplined, acquired a preternatural degree of 
acuteness, and must have furnished him with information 
respecting the qualities of many bodies, which we either 
overlook, or are in the habit of obtaining through other 
channels. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the boy’s mind, 
was his avidity and curiosity to become acquainted with 
the different objects around him. When a person came 
into the room where he was, the moment he knew of his 
presence, he fearlessly went up to him, and touched him 
all over and smelled him with eagerness. He shewed the 
same inquisitiveness, in becoming acquainted with every 
thing within the sphere of his observation, and was daily 
in the habit of exploring the objects around his father’s 
abode. He had become familiar with all the most minute 
parts of the house and furniture, the out-houses, and 
several of the adjacent fields, and the various farming 


utensils. 
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He showed great partiality to some animals particularly 
to horses, and nothing seemed to give him more delight 
than to be put on one of their backs. When his father went 
out to ride, he was always the first to watch his return ; 
and it was astonishing how he became warned of this, from 
remarking a variety of little incidents. His father putting 
on his boots, and such like occurrences, were all accurately 
observed by the boy, and led him to conclude how his 
father was to beemployed. In the remote situation where 
he resided, male visitors were most frequent, and therefore 
the first thing he generally did, was to examine whether 
or not the strangers wore boots; and if he did, he immedi- 
ately quitted him, went to the lobby, found out and 
accurately examined his whip, then proceeded to the stable 
and handled his horse, with great care, and the utmost 
attention. It occasionally happened, that visitors arrived 
in a carriage. He never failed to go to the place where 
the carriage stood, examined the whole of it with much 
anxiety, and amused himself with the elasticity of the 
springs. 

The locks of doors attracted much of his notice, and 
he seemed to derive great pleasure from turning the keys. 

He was very docile and obedient to his father and to 
his sister, who accompanied him to London, and reposed 
in them every confidence for his safety, and for the means 
of his subsistence. 

It has been already noticed, that he never took food 
from any one, but the branches of his own family. I 
several times offered him an apple, of which I knew he was 
extremely fond, but he always refused it with signs of 
mistrust, though the same apple, afterwards given him by 
his sister, was accepted of greedily. 

It was difficult to ascertain the manner in which his 
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mind was guided in the judgment he formed of strangers, 
as there were some people whom he never permitted to 
approach him, whilst others at once excited his interest 
and attention. 

The opinions which he formed of individuals and the 
means he employed to study their character, were extremely 
interesting. In doing this, he appeared to be chiefly in- 
fluenced by the impressions communicated to him by his 
sense of smell. When a stranger approached him, he 
eagerly began to touch some part of his body, commonly 
taking hold of the arm, which he held near his nose, and 
after two or three strong inspirations, through the nostrils, 
he appeared to form a decided opinion regarding him. If 
this was favorable, he showed a disposition to become more 
intimate, examined more minutely his dress, and expressed 
by his countenance more or less satisfaction: but if it 
happened to be unfavorable, he suddenly went off to a 
distance, with expressions of carelessness or of disgust. 

When he was first brought to my house, to have his 
eyes examined, he both touched and smelled several parts 
of my body, and the following day, whenever he found 
me near him, he grasped my arm, then smelled it, and 
immediately recognized me: which he signified to his 
father, by touching his eye-lids, with the fingers of both 
hands, and imitating the examination of his eyes, which I 
had formerly made. I was very much struck with his 
behaviour during this examinagation. He held his head, 
and allowed his eyes to be touched, with an apparent 
interest and anxiety, as if he had been aware of the object 
of my occupation. On expressing to his father my sur- 
prise, at the apparent consciousness of the boy of what 
was to be done, he said that he had frequently during the 
voyage from Scotland, signified his expectation and his 
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desire that some operation should be performed on his 
eyes. About two years before this period, he had been 
brought up to London by sea, with the hope of getting 
an attempt made to improve his sight and his hearing. 
The membrane of the tympanum, of both ears, was punc- 
tured by Mr. Astley Cooper, with no benefit : and several 
medical gentlemen examined his eyes, and endeavoured 
to perform some operations on them. In this, however, 
they completely failed, from the powerful resistance which 
he made to all their efforts to secure him, and hold the 
eye quiet. The lively remembrance, which he seemed to 
have, of these events, and the recurrence of the same cir- 
cumstances attending his coming here at this time, made 
him very naturally conceive, that his parents had again 
brought him from home, with the same view as formerly. 
During the first examination, and on several future ones, 
when I purposely handled the eye roughly, I was surpri- 
sed to find him submit to every thing that was done with 
fortitude, and complete resignation ; as if he was persuaded 
that he had an organ imperfectly developed, and an imper- 
fection to be remedied by the assistance of his fellow 
creatures. 

Many little incidents in his life have displayed a good 
deal of reasoning and observation. On one occasion, a 
pair of shoes were given to him, which he found too small, 
and his mother put them aside into a closet. Some time 
afterwards, young Mitchell found means to get the key 
of the closet, opened the door, and taking out the shoes, 
put them on a young man, his attendant, whom they fitted 
exactly. 

On another occasion, finding his sister’s shoes very wet, 
he appeared uneasy until she changed them. 

From his father having had farm servants, he attempted 
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to imitate them in some of their employments, and was 
particularly fond of assisting them in cleaning the stable. 

At one time, when his brothers were employed making 
basket-work, he attempted to imitate them; but he did 
not seem to have patience to overcome the difficulties he 
had to surmount. 

In many of his actions, he displayed a retentive memory, 
and in no one was this more remarkable, than on his 
second voyage to London. Indeed, as the objects of his 
attention must have been very limited, it is not to be 
wondered at, that those few should be well remembered. 

He seemed to select and shew a preference to particular 
forms, smells, and other qualities of bodies. He has often 
been observed to break substances with his teeth, or by 
other means, so as to give them a form which seemed to 
please him. He also preferred to touch those substances 
which were smooth, and which had a rounded form; and 
he has been known to employ many hours in selecting 
from the channel of a river which was near his father’s 
house, small stones of a rounded shape, nearly of the same 
weight, and having smooth surfaces. ‘These too he would 
arrange in a circular form on the bank of the river, and 
place himself in the centre of the circle. He also seemed 
to be much pleased with some smells, and equally disgusted 
with others, and this latter he expressed by squeezing his 
nostrils, and turning his head from whence the smell came. 
He showed an equal nicety in the selection of his food. 

He sometimes showed a great deal of druilery and 
cunning, particularly in his amusements with his constant 
companion and friend, his sister. He took great pleasure 
in locking people up in a room or closet, and would some. 
times conceal things about his person, or otherwise, which 
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he knew not to be his own property; and when he was 
detected doing so, he would laugh heartily. 

That he was endowed with affection and kindness to his 
own family cannot be doubted. The meeting with his 
mother, after his return from London (to be afterwards 
noticed) showed this very strongly. On one occasion, 
finding his mother unwell, he was observed to weep; and 
on another when his attendant happened to have a sore 
foot, he went up to a garret room to find a particular stool 
for his foot to rest upon, which he himself had made use 
of, on a similar occasion, long before. He seemed fond 
too of young children, and was often in the habit of taking 
them up in his arms. 

His disposition and temper were generally placid, and 
when kind means were employed, he was obedient and 
docile. But if he was teazed or interrupted in any of his 
amusements, he became irascible and sometimes got into 
violent paroxysms of rage. At no other time did he ever 
make use of his voice, with which he produced most harsh 
and loud screams. 

Itis not one of the least curious parts of his history, that 
he seemed to have a love of finery. He early showed a 
great partiality to new clothes, and when the tailor used 
to come to make clothes at his father’s house ( a practice 
common in that part of the country), it seemed to afford 
him great pleasure to sit down beside him whilst he was at 
work, and he never left him until his own suit was finished. 
He expressed much disappointment and anger, when any 
of his brothers got new clothes, and none were given to 

him. Immediately before he came to London, each of 
his brothers got a new hat, his father considering his old 
one good enough for the sea voyage. Such however was 
his disappointment and rage, that he’ secretly went to one 
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of the out-houses, and tore the old hat to pieces. Indeed, 
his fondness for new clothes afforded a means of rewarding 
him when he merited approbation, and his parents knew 
no mode more severe of punishing him than by ‘obliging 
him to wear old ones. 

With respect to the means which were employed to 
communicate to him information, and which he employed 
to communicate his desires and feelings to others, these 
were very ingenious and simple. His sister, under whose 
management he chiefly was, had contrived signs addressing 
his organs of touch, by which she could controul him, and 
regulate his conduct. On the ather hand he, by his ges- 
tures, could express his wishes and desires. His sister 
employed various modes of holding his arm, and patting 
him on the head and shoulders, to express consent, and 
different degrees of approbation. She signified “ime by shut- 
ting his eye-lids and putting down his head; which done 
once, meant one night. He expressed his wish to go to bed 
by reclining his head, distinguished me by touching his eyes, 
and many workmen by imitating their different employ- 
ments. When he wished for food he pointed to his mouth, 
or to the place where provisions were usually kept. 


OPERATION, 


In the hope of restoring this Boy’s sight, my attention was 
solely directed to the removal of the cataract of the right eye. 
Having thought it preferable to ertract the lens of that eye, 
and conceiving this might be accomplished by having him 
properly secured, I placed him on a table in a room lighted 
from the roof: and having secured him with skilful assist 
ants, I attempted to introduce the cornea knife; but the 
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resistance which he made was such as to render it impracti: 
cable to use that instrument. He seemed to know that some- 
thing was to be done to his eye, and he at first readily yield- 
ed, and allowed himself to be placed and held on the table. 
The uneasiness, however, which the pressure Necessary to 
keep the eye-ball steady and the eye-lids open o¢casioned, 
seemed ta overcome his resolution, and his exertions became 
so violent that it was quite impossible to secure even his head. 

A second attempt was made the day following, having 
previously taken more precautions in order to secure him ; 
but so violent were his exertions and cries, and so irascible 
did he become, that all present were glad to relinquish 
their posts, and I was impressed with the conyiction, 
that nothing but a powerful picce of machinery cal- 
culated to grasp every joint of his body, would be at 
all sufficient to enable any operation to be performed. Some 
days having elapsed without the hope of being able to get 
the operation performed, I at last thought of a machine 
which completely answered the wished-for purpose, and 
which I may describe, as on a future occasion, under similar 
circumstances, it may be found useful. It consisted of a 
kind of box, long enough to contain all his body except the 
head. Thesides were fixed on hinges, so that they might 
be folded in upon the body ; it had no top part, and the bot- 
tom was made long enough to reach sufficiently far beyond 
the sides at one extremity, so that a perpendicular plane of 
wood was fixed on it, in which there was a niche of such a 
size as accurately to contain the head. The machine being 
placed erect, and lined with a blanket, to prevent any risk of 
his being injured, he was easily secured in it by folding the 
sides on his body, and fixing them with circular ropes; and 
in this manner, notwithstanding a most powerful resistance 
and many harassing screams, he was placed on a table and 
kept quite steady. Ihad now given up all hopes of extract- 
ing the cataract, and determined to try couching, an operati- 
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on which, though not generally so successful, was prefer- 
able in this case, as there was not so much danger of doing 
any essential injury to the eye, even if it did not succeed. 
Much difficulty was found in holding open the eye-lids, and 
keeping the globe of the eye steady ; but this was ultimately 
accomplished by Mr. Ware, who was kind enough on this oc- 
casion to lend me his able assistance. Assoon as the couch- 
ing needle touched the eye he remained quite steady, and 
his dreadful screaming ceased. I made use of the needle 
recommended by Mr. Cheselden, and with its ‘sharp edge 
cut through the anterior portion of the crystalline capsule, 
and with its point dragged the lens from the sphere of the 
pupil. On depressing the point of the needle the lens re- 
mained out of view, except a small portion of its inferior 
edge, so that I then withdrew the instrument. A small 
quantity of blood was effused in the anterior chamber. 
The operation being finished, he was liberated from the ma- 
chine in which he was fixed. He then expressed great sa- 
tisfaction; gazed around him, and appeared as if he could 
distinguish objects. This, however, could not be ascertain- 
ed in a manner quite satisfactory, as it would have been pre- 
judicial to his recovery to make any experiments ; but it 
might be perceived from the change in the expression of his 
countenance. The eye, accordingly, being bound up, he 
was carried home, and put to bed in a dark room; after 
which he was bled in the arm. 

On the second day after the operation the eye was slight- 
ly inflamed. The bandage was continued, and he remained 
inthe darkened room. He had been restless and impatient 
during the night, his skin dry and hot, and his pulse quicker 
than natural. 

On the third day all febrile symptoms were gone, and he 
had slept well. His eye too appeared less inflamed, thougp 
easily irritated by exposure to light. 

On the fourth day I examined the eye accurately, and ob 
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served the state of his vision. I found that the crystalline 
lens had altered its situation since the operation, and could 
be again distinguished, covering about one fourth of the up- 
per edge of the pupil. The other part of the pupil was 
quite transparent, and all the blood which had been effused 
into the anterior chamber, during the operation, was now ab- 
sorbed. On making trial if he could distinguish any object, 
he readily discerned a book placed on the coverlet of the bed, 
and in many of his attempts totouch it seemed to judge 
pretty accurately of its distance. 


On the fi/th day he got out of bed, and was brought in- 
to a room having an equal and moderate light. Before ei- 
ther touching or seeming to smell me he recognised me, 
which he expressed by the fear of something te be done to 
his eyes. He went about the room readily, and the appear- 
ance of his countenance was much altered, having acquired 
that look which indicated the enjoyment of vision. Indeed, 
before the operation he always walked with much freedom, 
and I had observed, that even on a very rugged and unequal 
road he did not stumble, or suffer in the least from jolting. 

He appeared well acquainted with the furniture of the 
room, having lived in it several days previous to the opera- 
tion; and though, from placing things before him, he evi- 
dently distinguished and attempted to touch them, judging 
of their distances with tolerable accuracy, yet he seemed to 
trust little to the information given by the eye, and always 
turned away his head, while he carefully examined by his 
sense of Touch, the whole surfaces of the bodies presented 
to him. 

On the sixth day he appeared stronger, amused himself a 
good deal with looking out at the window, and seemed to ob- 
serve the carts and carriages which were passing in the 
street. On putting a shilling on the middle of a table he 
instantly touched it. 
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On the seventh day the inflammation was nearly gone, and 
he observed a piece of white paper of the size of half a six- 
pence put upon the table. I took him into the street, and 
he appeared much interested in the busy scene around him, 
though at times he seemed frightened. A post supporting 
a scaffold at the distance of two or three yards chiefly at- 
tracted his notice,and he timorously approached it, groping, 
and stretching out his hand cautiously until he touched it. 

He was at this time removed from his lodging to an un- 
cle’s house, who being a taylor, had a room full of various 
colored cloths, which afforded young Mitchell an unceasing 
source of pleasure and amusement. 

He expressed a great desire for a suit of new clothes, and 
it was signified to him, that his wishes would be complied 
with ; and being allowed to make a choice, he selected from 
among the variety of colors a light yellow for his breeches, 
and a green color for his coat and waistcoat. Accordingly; 
these were made, and as I solicited his father not to allow 
them to-be put on until I was present, it was signified to him, 
that he should have permission to wear them in two days. 
The mode by which he received this communication was by 
closing his eye-lids, and bending down his head twice, there- 
by expressing that he must first have two sleeps. One day 
after the clothes were finished, I called, and requested that 
he should be dressed in them. ‘This was intimated to him 
by his uncle, touching his coat, and giving him a ring of 
keys, one of which opened the door of the room where the 
clothes were kept. He gladly grasped the keys, and in an- 
instant pitched on the one he wanted, opened the door, 
and brought a bundle containing his new suit into the room 
where his father, uncle, sister, another gentleman and my- 
self were sitting. With a joyful smile he loosened the bun- 
dle, and took out of the coat-pocket a pair of new white 
stockings, a pair of yellow gloves, anda pair of new shoes. 
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The succeeding scene was, perhaps, one of the most extraor- 
dinary displays of sensual gratification which can well be 
conceived. He began by first trying his new shoes after 
throwing away the old ones with great scorn, and then witha 
smiling countenance went to his father and to his sister, 
holding up to each of them and to me his feet in succession, 
that we might admire his treasure. 

He next put on the yellow gloves and in like manner 
showing them to his father and sister, they expressed 
their admiration by patting him on the head and shoul- 
ders. He afterwards sat down opposite to a window, 
stretched out on each knee and expanded hand, and seemed 
to contemplate the beauty of his gloves with a degree of 
gratification scarcely to be imagined. At one time I at- 
tempted to deceive him, by putting a yellow glove, very 
little soiled, in place of one of his new ones. But this he 
jnstantly detected as a trick, and smiled, throwing away the 
old glove and demanding his new one. ‘This occupation 
lasted a considerable time, after which he and his sister re- 
tired to another room, where he was dressed completely in 
his new suit. The expression of his countenance, on re- 
turning into the room in his gaudy uniform excited univer- 
sal laughter, and every means were taken to flatter his vanity 
and increase his delight ! 

Though the garments continued to occasion much de- 
light, yet there were additional sources of enjoyment now 
laid open to him from his newly acquired powers of vision. 
One day I gave him a pair of green glasses to wear in order 
to lessen the influence of the bright sunshine on his eye, 
which remained still irritable. He looked through them at 
a number of objects in succession, and so great was his sur- 
prise, and so excessive his pleasure, that he burst into a loud 
fit of laughter. He continued to keep possession of the 
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glasses, wearing which became one of his favorite amuse- 
ments. 

He, in general, seemed much pleased with objects which 
were of a white, and still more particularly those of a red 
color. I observed him one day take from his pocket a 
piece of red sealing-wax, which he appeared to have pre- 
served for the beauty of its color. A white waistcoat or 
white stockings pleased him exceedingly, and he always 
gave a marked preference to yellow gloves. 

Young Mitchell left London towards the beginning of 
September, 1810, and returned home by sea. Soon after, 
I received from his father the following account of his son. 
* James seemed much amused with the shipping in the 
river, and until we passed Yarmouth Roads. During the 
rest of the passage we were so far out at sea that there was 
little to attract his notice, except the objects around him on 
deck. He appeared to feel no anxiety till we reached this, 
coast, and observed land and a boat coming along side of 
the vessel to carry some of the passengers on shore. He 
seemed then to express both anxiety and joy, and we had 
no sooner got into the river which led to the landing place 
than he observed, from the side of the boat, the sandy bot- 
tom, and was desirous to get out.. When we got to land 
he appeared happy, and felt impatient to proceed home- 
wards. On our arrival that evening, after a journey of 
seventeen or eighteen miles, he expressed great pleasure on 
meeting with his mother and the rest of the family. He 
made signs that his eye had been operated upon, that he 
also saw with it, and at the same time signified that he was 
fixed in a particular posture, alluding to the machine in 
which he had been secured during the operation.. He has 
now learnt to feed himself, and to put on his own clothes. 
No particular object has yet attracted his attention in the 
way of amusement,” 
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A considerable time elapsed before any further accounts 
of young Mitchell reached me. I then learnt that his sight, 
instead of improving, as I had been led to hope, was impair- 
ed, from the opake crystalline lens not having been absorbed, 
and again covering the pupil; an accident by no means 
unusual after cowching the cataract. 

Since that time, however, I have been informed that his 
sight has begun to improve, the fragments of the lens, and 
opake portion of its capsule are undergoing a gradual ab- 
sorption, and enabling him to distinguish objects which are 
not very minute, and of a bright color. From this sense, 
therefore, he is not yet enabled to acquire much additional 
information, and it still seems only to afford him the enjoy- 
ment of feasting his eyes with light, and with various 
colors. 

As he has advanced in life, his temper has become more 
irascible, he is less tractable ; and he has all the signs of 
puberty. No circumstance in his history seems to show 
that he has any notion of difference in sex. 

The picture which I have attempted to delineate of this 
Boy’s lamentable situation, whilst it must excite our sym- 
pathy, cannot fail at the same time to give rise to much 
philosophical speculation on one of the most interesting sub- 
jects which can engage the human understanding. It is a 
most wonderful and instructive experiment instituted by 
Nature herself to illustrate the progress of human intellect, 
to mark the influence of the different organs of perception 
in the developement of its various faculties; thereby real- 
izing what many philosophers have contemplated in imagi- 
nation, but never before witnessed. 

The Boy is now in Scotland, and Professor Dugald 
Stewart, to whom I have communicated every circumstance 
of his case, is taking a lively interest in procuring some suit- 
able provision, which might enable the Boy to be placed 
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where an attempt could be made to educate him, and per- 
haps also to improve his sight by another operation, If 
this plan be executed under the immediate care and manage- 
ment of Mr. Stewart, every thing will be done which can 
promote the happiness of this interesting youth, whilst 
science will reap the benefit of the observations of one of 
the most ingenious and most profound philosophers of the 
present day. 


Though it has been observed, that there is no example 
of a human being born deprived of the sense of Sight and 
Hearing, there is on record an account of a Lady, who, 
when considerably advanced in years, became Blind and 
Deaf, at the same time losing her organ of Voice. Whilst, 
therefore, young Mitchell’s history affords an example of an 
individual deprived from his birth of two important avenues 
of perception, this lady shows in a very remarkable degree 
to what ‘extent some of our organs of sense may be im- 
proved when others are extinguished at an advanced period 
of life. The sense of Touch, which in the blind man 
usually acquires such delicacy, in this lady became ex- 
cessively acute, and her Smell attained a degree of per- 
fection which has only been equalled in young Mitchell. 
As this lady’s case acquires particular interest when brought 
under review along with that of young Mitchell, I shall 
conclude this Memoir, by quoting some account of it. 

This unfortunate young lady was seized with the conflu- 
ent small-pox, by which she was deprived of her hearing, 
her sight and her speech. ‘“ After this disease, she was 
seized with most violent convulsions, which affected her 
whole body, deprived her of speech, and produced such a 
stricture in her throat, as prevented her from swallowing 
any kind of aliment, either solid or liquid. Yet in this 
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condition she continued near three quarters of a year, and 
during that time was supported in a very uncommon man. 
ner; by only chewing the food, which being turned often 
and kept long in her mouth, she was observed at last to 
spit out. Liquors were gargled about in her mouth for some 
time, and then returned in the same manner, no part of 
them having passed the throat by an act of deglutition. 
They must, therefore, have either been absorbed by the 
proper vessels in the mouth, or trickled down, in a very 
small quantity, along the gullet into the stomach. But 
there were other peculiarities, in the case of this lady, still 
more extraordinary. During the privation of her sight 
and hearing, her touch and smell became so exquisite that 
she could distinguish the different colors of silk, and knew 
when any stranger was in the room with her. After she 
became blind and deaf and dumb, it was not easy to 
contrive a method by which a question could be asked 
her and an answer received. ‘This, however, was at last 
effected by talking with the fingers, at which she was un- 
commonly expert. But those that conversed with her in 
this manner were obliged to express themselves by touch- 
ing her hand and fingers, instead of their own. A lady 
who was nearly related to her, wearing an apron which 
was embroidered with silk of different colors, asked her 
in the manner which has been described, if she could tell 
what color it was? and after applying her fingers atten- 
tively to the figures of the embroidery, she replied, that 
it was red and blue and green; which was true. The 
same lady having a pink-colored riband on her head, and 
being desirous of still further satisfying her curiosity and 
her doubts, asked what color that was? her cousin, after 
feeling for some time, answered, that it was pink color. 
This answer was yet more astonishing, because it showed 
not only a power of distinguishing different colors, but 
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different varieties of the same color, The riband was not 
only discovered to be red, but the red was discovered to 
be of the pale kind called pink. 

This unhappy lady, conscious of her own very un- 
common infirmities, was extremely unwilling to be seen 
by strangers, and, therefore, generally retired to her 
chamber, where none but those of the family were likely 
to come. 

The same relation who, by the apron and riband dis- 
covered the exquisite sensibility of her touch, was soon 
afterwards convinced by an accident that her power of 
smelling was acute and refined in the same astonishing 
degree. Being one day visiting the family, she went up 
to her cousin’s chamber, and after making herself known, 
she intreated her to go down stairs, and sit among the rest 
of the family, assuring her that there was no other person 
present. To this she at length consented, and went down 
to the parlour-door ; but the moment the door was opened 
she turned back, and retired to her own chamber, much 
displeased, alleging that there were strangers in the room, 
and that an attempt had been made to deceive her. It 
happened, indeed, that strangers were in the room, but 
they had come in whilst the lady was above stairs, so that 
she did not know they were there. When her cousin was 
satisfied of this particular, she was pacified: and being 
afterwards asked, how she knew there were strangers in 
the room, she answered, by the smell. 

But though she could by this sense, in general, dis- 
tinguish between persons with whom she was well acquaint- 
ed, and strangers, yet she could not so easily recognize one 
of her acquaintances from another person without additional 
assistance. She generally distinguished her friends by feeling 
their hands, and when they came into her presence, they 
used to present their hands to her, as the means of making 
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themselves known. The form and temperature of the hand 
produced in general the differences which she remarked ; 
but she sometimes used to span the wrist, and measure the 
fingers. A lady with whom she was very well acquainted, 
coming in one very hot day after having walked a mile, 
presented her hand as usual. She felt it longer than ordi- 
nary, and-seemed to doubt whose it was, but after spanning 
the wrist and measuring the fingers, she said, “ It is 
Mrs. M. but she is warmer to-day than ever I felt her 
before.” 
To amuse herself in the mournful and perpetual solitude 
and darkness to which her disorder had reduced her, she 
“wsed to work a great deal at her needle, and it is remarkable 
that her needle-work was uncommonly neat and exact. 
She used also sometimes to write, and her writing was yet 
more extraordinary than her needle-work. It was executed 
with regularity and exactness, the character was very pretty, 
the lines were all even, and the letters placed at equal 
distances from each other. But the most astonishing 
particular of all, with respect to her writing, was, that she 
could by some means discover when a letter had been, 
from mistake, omitted, and she would place it over that 
part of the word where it should have been inserted, with 
a caret under it. These circumstances were so very extra- 
ordinary, that it was long doubted whether she had not 
some faint remains both of hearing and sight, and many 
experiments were made to ascertain the matter; some of 
these she accidentally discovered, and the discovery always 
threw her into violent convulsions, so poignantly did she 
feel any suspicion of insincerity or deceit. 
Her family were at last perfectly convinced from the 
experiments which they made, and several accidental cir- 
cumstances proved that she was totally deaf and blind. 
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Sir Hans Sloane, her physician, being still doubtful of 
the truth of facts, which were scarce less than miraculous, 
was permitted to satisfy himself by such experiments and 
observations as he thought proper: the issue of which 
was, that he pronounced her to be absolutely Deaf and 
blind. * 


* See Encyclopedia Britannica, Article Blind. 
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Tx answer to the complaints of the Shipping Interest in 1802, 
on the improvident indulgences which had been, and were con- 
tinued to be granted to neutral shipping, much stress,, it appears, 
was laid by the then ministry, * on the statement of the exports 
and imports of the country; and the value of the merchandize 
exported confounded with the increase of Shipping. It is how- 
ever easy to show that such was not a fair criterion; for instance, 
on a comparative estimate of four years immediately preceding 
the late war, it will appear that, 
In 1789, 1790, and 1791, taking the average of those 

years, that the tonnage of British ships, which Tons. 

cleared at the custom-house, was - - <= - 1,912,570 
And that of foreign shipping, in the like period, = - 140,686 
Whilst, in 1792, the tonnage of British me which 


cleared out, was only - - - - 1,396,008 
And that of foreign ships, in that year - - 169,151 
Making an increase of British shipping of nearly one- 

JSifteenth, or ~ - - - - - - 83,425 
And an increase of foreign shipping of nearly one- 

ie 6 «ae, |e : 28,470 


The value of goods exported, on the average of the 
three former years, was - - = | = £20,955,137 


And in the latter year - -"? 
Being an increase of about one-fifth. 5 - + £24,466,849 


* See Cobbeti’s Political Register, 1st and 2d vols. 
NO. XII. Pam. VOL. VI. 2A 








If, therefore, the value of the exports had in¢reased one-fifth, and 
in the same period the tonnage of British shipping only one-fif- 
teenth, it was rather too bold to argue that the increase of one 
was a fair criterion to judge of the increase of the other, and 
subsequent to that period an infinitely greater proportion of foreign 
reg were employed in the trade of this country, for it appears, 
that 

In 1797, before the provisions of the Dutch Property 

Act could have had much effect, the tonnage of Tons. 

foreign vessels trading with Great Britain was - 451,000 
And that in 1801, when in full operation, itamountedto 780,000 
Being an increase of foreign tonnage under the sus- 

pending acts in the trade of Great Britain, in five . 

years, of - - - « - - Tons 329,000 
whilst there was a a decrease in the employment 
of British tonnage as before stated. In this manner the employ- 
ment of the shipping of Great Britain decreased, and the tonnage 
of neutral ships employed in British trade under the operation of 
the suspending acts increased ; although the reverse has been most 
confidently stated and attempted to be shown by the advocates of 
the new system. ‘ 

Another inconvenience resulted from the suspension of the 
navigation laws, by the increased employment it afforded to neutral 
shipping; namely, the difficulty it often created in procuring 
foreign seamen for British vessels. At every period, when English 
seamen are required for the navy, it is obvious how injuriously 
every measure must operate which enables foreign seamen, who 
would otherwise be employed in British merchant ships, to find 
so readily safety arid employment in neutral vessels, in which 
they are not liable to be captured by the enemy, or occasionally 
impressed into the king’s service. 

In addition to these objections to “ the suspending system,” a 
constitutional point arises, of some importance; as the acts on 
which it is founded divest parliament of its legislative faculties, 
and invest the same in the privy council, so far as relates to the 
foreign trade and commerce of Great Britain, and to part of its 
colonial trade under the American Intercourse Bill of 1806 ; in- 
deed it approximatés in principle to the doctrine of non obstante, 
which, according to the best legal and constitutional authorities, 
has always been looked upon with a jealous eye. It is to be 
observed there is no authority in the Act of Navigation to enable 





t See Alley’s Vindication, in which this subject is most ably and imparti- 
lity treated. 
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his Majesty to suspend the provisions of it; it may therefore be 
fairly contended, under the statute of the Ist William and Mary, 
sess. 2, c. 2. sec. 12, that the acts which authorise the suspension 
of the Navigation System established by an antecedent statute, the 
12th Charles II. c. 18. are contrary to that provision of the Bill 
of Rights; the words are, “and be it further declared and 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from and after the pre- 
sent session of parliament, no dispensation by non obstante of or 
to any statute, or any part thereof shall be allowed, but that the 
same shall be held void and of no effect, except a dispensation be 
allowed of in such statute, and except in such cases as shall be 
Specially provided for, by one or more bills to be passed during the 
present session of parliament.” 

It is not intended by this observation to question the omni- 
potence of the British legislature, but merely to point out the 
words of this statute, which appear to have been either mis- 
understood or disregarded. It is evident the framers of the Bill 
of Rights intended by this clause to preclude the exercise of the 
non obstunte or dispensing power, as to the provisions of former 
statutes, except such power was invested by such statutes in the 
crown; orin such other cases as might in the course of that 
session of parliament be specially provided for; and that as to 
future or subsequent acts, the crown should not exercise the 
dispensing power, unless the same was granted in the act, the 
provisions of which it might, from change of circumstances or 
other cause, be necessary to suspend. 

A reference to the debates on the temporary Acts for regulating 
the trade between Great Britain and the United States, after the 
acknowledgement of their independence, will prove the propriety 
of these remarks. It was observed by Mr. Georce Dempster, 
in the debate on one of these acts 1787, * *¢ that when he voted 
in favor of the proposition that the government of the trade with 
America should be vested in his Majesty in council, he felt some 
reluctance, being conscious that he resigned the powers of that 
house, in an unconstituttonal manner ; but the unsettled condition 
of the United States of America, and the peculiar circumstances 
of the times, appeared to him to warrant such a resignation of his 
own right as a member of parliament, and to justify that con; 
cession. ‘The case was however now different, end he saw no 
reason why the house should not re-assume their powers, and 
return as soon as possible to the. exercise of their functions. 
Every friend to the constitution, he conceived, must feel with him 


1 Debrett's edition, vol. 36, page 429. 
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upon the subject, and the persons who originally asked for the act 
confessed themselves at the time to be conscious that they were 
unavoidably obliged to desire what was obviously unconstitutional.” 
«¢ That annual acts were no novelty”’—* but he could not help 
being of opinion that the sooner the house returned to the ancient 
practice, and the less they trusted to the discretion of the execu- 
tive government, the better.” 

The evils resulting from such innovations of our maritime laws 
are great; their injurious operation on the Shipping Interest, 
manifest ; and the ultimate depression they will produce on the 
naval power of Great Britain becomes daily more apparent. The 
British Ship-owners have also too much reason to complain of 
the facility with which licenses have been granted by the Privy 
Council, (notwithstanding the abuse of them) authorising the 
employment of neutral ships in the trade of this country, and it is 
from the experience which they have dearly bought in that respect, 
they are so anxious the former system should be resumed. 

It is observed by Lorp Suerrieip, “ the very existence of 
these powers is calculated to produce various mischief. When 
the regulation is known and fixed, commerce may direct its con- 
cerns accordingly. But when men in office and governors un- 
restrained by any written statute, regulation, or principle may 
suspend or alter the accustomed direction of trade, the prospects 
of commerce will be rendered uncertain and precarious by the 
precariousness of the regulation, and commercial speculation in 
consequence will be intimidated and depressed. It cannot be 
expected that trade can prosper under such circumstances ; firm- 

ness and stability of system can alone enable speculation to look 
forward with any mercantile confidence to the future, to prosecute 
its plan with steady determination, and to anticipate with any pro- 
bable security those necessities which it may be called on to supply. 
But what inducement is left to commerce which mav, ina moment, 
be counteracted in its views and objects by discretionary orders ; 
what provision will be made for the supply of distant markets, if 
those markets be daily liable to be opened by orders from the trea- 
sury or council to foreign competition, and thereby rendered pre- 
carious, hazardous, and unsteady ; what merchant will continue in 
a trade which the signature of a West-India governor may hourly 
interrupt or defeat? I think, therefore, it cannot be denied that 
these powers of discretion so eminently liable to abuse, are at 
least dangerous and repulsive to trade; that they tend to intro- 
duce into commercial concerns uncertainty and indecision, which 
cannot but confine or repress the enterprise of the merchant : and 
I must also add, that they are so hostile to the genuine spirit of 
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the law and the constitution, that ministers have thought it neces- 
sary to procure an annual act of indemnity for the exercise of 
those discretionary powers,” ‘ 

These are the constitutional and commercial objections to the 
statutes, by which the Act of Navigation, emphatically styled, 
‘‘ The Charta Maritima of England,” has been during the last 
twelve years suspended, to the serious injury of the better interests 
of the country. It should always be remembered, that our brave 
and wise ancestors never did for any purpose uf revenue or of 
political accommodation to other states, depart from the strict 
principle of the Navigation Laws, but took especial care, that our 
own trade was carried on in our own ships, and invariably made 
the commerce of the country the medium of the increase of its 
shipping. 

«¢ What, my thoughtless sons, should fire you more 
Than when your well-earned Empire of the Deep 
The least beginning injury receives ? 
What better cause can call your lightning forth ? 
Your thunder wake ? your dearest life demand ? 
What better cause, than when your country sees 
The sly destruction at her vitals aim’d ? 
For oh, it much imports you, ’tis your all, 
To keep your trade intire, intire the force 
And honor of your fleets ; o’er that to watch, 
Even with a hand severe, and jealous eye.” THOMSON. 

The Shipping - Interest having pointed out the ruinous con- 
sequences resulting from the suspension of the navigation and 
colonial system, and the concessions to neutral nations; the 
advocates * of America and the partizans of the late ministers 
have availed themselves of every opportunity to calumniate that 
respectable and valuable class of his Majesty’s subjects, by repre- 
senting that in their opposition to the American intercourse bill 
they attempted ¢o impose ‘ on parliament, and that the domineering 
spirit whch they evinced, on that occasion, fell principally on the 
West-India planters. * 

This calumny, which had been chiefly confined to anonymous 
publications, would have been passed over and treated with the 
contumely it merited, had it not been countenanced by the author 
of the defence of America, for such it must be * considered, whose 
rank and situation in life entitle him to attention and respect 5 it 


? Lord Sheffield’s Strictures, 2d edition, page 223. 

? Medford’s Oil without Vinegar, &c. &c. 

3 Emancipation in Disguise. 

+ Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 170. 5 Ibid. p 2. to 13. 
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consequently becomes necessary, however reluctantly the dis« 
cussion is entered upon, to point out the motives of such conduct 
and the sedulous endeavours, which continue to be made, ta 
depress the Shipping Interest of Great Britain and the trading 
interests of the British colonies in North America. 

It will be recollected that the American intercourse bill as 
originally introduced by Eart Temp e, authorized THe KiNG, 
with advice of his privy council, to suspend, during the present or 
any future war, the navigation and colonial system in the British 
settlements in the West Indies and South America, both as to 
exports and imports; which placed the whole of the colonial 
trade in all its branches, in the hands of ministers, and rendered 
the mercantile and shipping interests of the empire entirely depen- 
dant on the officers of the crown." ‘The alarm which was ex- 
cited by this enormous extension of the suspending power of the 
crown, induced not only the ship-owners and the merchants’ and 
others interested in the export trade of Great Britain, to petition 
the legislature on the subject, but likewise the merchants engaged 
in the trade and fisheries of the British North American colonies.* 

The deep and lasting impression which their opposition to that 
unnecessary and impolitic measure made on the public mindy 
is a convincing proof that, on that occasion, ** a few common 
place phrases about our old navigation laws and maritime 
rights” did not “ answer the place of argument, and”— 
that much, and not, as it is stated, * little trouble was taken 
to ascertain in how far they may or may not be really injured, 
by any remedies suggested for the relief of others.” * On 
the contrary, the petitioners urged the necessity of an inquiry 
before a committee of the house of commons, on the state of the 
shipping and navigation of the country, and of the resources of 
the shipping and navigation of the country, and of the resources 
of the King’s colonies in America, and on the result of that in- 
vestigation they were willing to abide; but all their entreaties 
were unavailing ; and notwithstanding the high character which 
the partisans of many of the late ministers gave them, for the 
zeal and attachment, which it was said they peculiarly felt for 
the privileges of the people, they deniéd to them, that which on 
all similar occasions had been considered a matter of course, if not 


* See introduction to Collection of Reports, &c. on Navigation and 
Trade, edition 1807.—Stockdale. 
2 See the Votes of the house of commons, session 1806, for the numerous 
etitions presented against the American intercourse bill, and compare the 
Fil as originally introduced with ‘the act which ultimately paceed on the 
subjeet. See also Al/red’s letters to Lord Holland in 1 vol. of York’s Politi- 
cal Review. 
3 Mr. Baring’s Examination, &c. p. 170. 
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of right, namely, the appointment of a committee to inquire inta 
the nature and true merits of their application ! 

No delay could have arisen from this investigation; it was 
stated, and a pledge was given, in the course of the debate on 
this bill, that the period for the enquiry would not exceed a fort- 
night, and it is not pretended any inconvenience would have been 
felt by the planters, there being no apprehension of scarcity. For 
Mr. Wind am, by his previous circular letter of April, 1806, had 
not only directed the governors of the West-India islands to sus- 
pend the navigation acts during the war, and to allow the impor- 
tation of provisions and lumber, but he had likewise promised to 
provide for them the usual indemnity ; thereby, unconstitytionally, 
enticipating the judgment of parliament. 

It, surely, was not too much to expect from an administration, 
principally composed of persons who had assumed the enviable 
distinction and character of ‘ the friends of the people,” a ready 
acquiescence to an application, in its nature so reasonable, neces- 
sary, and constitutional; especially as it did not proceed from 
the Shipping Interest only, for whatever objection there might 
have been to them, from other ' considerations, yet the respectabi- 
lity of the merchants and traders who signed he other petitions 
on that occasion, independently of the national importance of the 
subject, ought certainly to have induced the late administration to 
have paused and reflected, before they determined to preclude 
all investigation. 

A reference to the petitions presented against that measure, and 
to the brilliant and unanswerable speeches of the members of both 
houses of parliament who opposed the American intercourse bill,* 
will convince every unprejudiced mind, that the representations so 
industriously circulated to calumniate the Shipping Interest, and 
to encourage unjust prejudices against the trade of the British 
colonies in North America, are unfounded, and originate in party 
motives. It is, however, consolatory to observe an increasing ate 
tention to these two important interests, particularly the former, 
which is so immediately connected with the landed interest, and 
¢onstitutes a very large proportion of the elective body of the 
United Kingdom. 

When the circumstances in which the country was placed during 
the late war are recollected, the conduct of the shipping interest 
will be justly appreciated, from their forbearance to press, during 
that eventful period, on the attention of government, the. apprer. 


} The shipping interest, from their supposed attachment to Mr. Pitt, have 
frequently been subject to the animadversions of his poljtical opponents, 
* See Woodfall’s Parliamentary Register for 1806. ° 
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hensions they entertained of the impolicy of the suspension of the 
navigation and colonial system, and the evil consequences which 
they contemplated would result from it. ‘The motives which in- 
fluenced their conduct were highly creditable to them; feeling the 
perilous situation of the country, they deemed it most prudent not 
to afford an opportunity to the turbulent and factious, to intermix 
the imaginary and unfounded grievances which, at that time, were 
brought forward to harrass and perplex government, with the strong 
and well grounded claim of the shipping interest to the attention 
of the legislature." 

In 1801-2 they availed themselves of the short interval of the 
peace of Amiens and applied to government, in Lord Sidmouth’s 
administration, but without effect, and it was not until Mr. Pitt’s 
return to power in 1804, that the ship-owners received the atten- 
tion to which they were entitled; when the scrongest assurances 
were given to them of an intention gradually to resume the former 
system ; and of which no doubt could be entertained, from the 
measures actually taken during the latter part of his administration.” 
It also appears that on the commencement of the late war, an or- 
der was issued in November, 1798, for a strict enforcement of the 
tule of 1756; a relaxation of which Mr. Pitt was most reluctantly 
prevailed upon to acquiesce in very soon afterwards ; BUT SUBSE~ 
QUENT CIRCUMSTANCES HAD, IT IS WELL KNOWN, CONVINCED 
WIM MOST SATISFACTORILY OF THE INFINITE IMPORTANCE TO 
THE COUNTRY OF GETTING RID OF THAT RELAXATION AT THE 
EARLIEST OPPORTUNITY, AND OF RECURRING TO THE RULE 
ALLUDED To. The death of this illustrious statesman damped 
the hopes of every one anxious to maintain and preserve the ma- 
ritime preponderancy of Great Britain, it being evident from the 
opinions,’ openly promulgated by some (and afterwards adopted 


* See Introduction to Collection of Reports and Papers on Navigation and 
Trade, edition 1807. p. 26. 

2 Ibid. p. 22,25. An attempt is made to render doubtful the truth of 
Mr. Pitt’s intention to resume the old system, &c. Vide Mr. Baring’s Exa- 
mination, p.7. Were it necessary in a work of this nature to go into proofs 
of the political opinions of a deceased minister, very satisfactory evidence 
can be adduced that more than one of his Majesty’s /ate ministers were sa- 
tisfied of the alteration which had taken place in Mr. Pitt’s sentiments on 
this subject, and in further corroboration of these posthumous opinions, as 
they are now called, of that great statesman, it is only necessary to refer to 
the minutes of the Colonial Office, and the Board of Trade, during Mr. Pitt's 
last administration, and to some of the printed papers laid befure parliament 
in the spring of 1806. 

3 See Lord Sheffield’s speech, the 12th of May, 1806, on the American In- 
tercourse Bill: “his Lordship said he had always serious apprehensions res- 
gecting the loose opinions which were so often delivered on these subjects, 
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by all) of his successors, they were determined to adhere to the 
system of suspension, notwithstanding the injurious consequences 
which had previously resulted from it, and the depression they 
would ultimately produce on the naval power of the country. 

These explanatory observations, whilst they exculpate the ship- 
ping interest from the charge of having attemptcd to impose on parlia- 
ment, and of factious ‘ conduct in their opposition to the American 
Intercourse Bill, will, it is trusted, counteract the illiberal attempts 
to prejudice their character and reputation: experience has shown, 
that although the shipping interest, in a crisis like the present, 
forbear to press on the government of the country their claim of 
attention to their particular case ; it is not to be doubted, but that 
under more favorable circumstances, they will avail themselves of 
every constitutional means to induce the legislature to adopt such 
measures as will protect their property from the ruin which will 
await it, if the maritime rights of the country continue to be sacri- 
ficed and abandened to the theoretic speculations, and new-fangled 
philosophy of the modern economists ; who, by their timidity and 
empiricism, have encouraged in neutral powers an insatiate cupi- 
dity to demand further concessions ;* and thus have brought upon 
the nation many of those difficulties and embarrassments in which 
it is now placed. For, as Dr. Johnson has truly remarked, « to 
make concessions is to encourage encroachments.” 

The persevering efforts of the American party in this country, 
who call for a revision, or rather for an abrogation of our naviga- 
tion and colonial system, and boldly proclaim, that the on/y reme~ 
dy which promises some permanent and much temporary relief to 
the British West-India planters, is to open the ports gencrally to 
neutrals ;? must be obvious to every one who has viewed with 
attention and impartiality, the mild and conciliatory conduct of 
Great Britain towards America. 

Not content with the powerful influence which they have un- 
fortunately obtained, their endeavours appear to be directed to 


But his alarm had become extreme since he had heard a noble Lord (Gren- 
ville) distinguished for his great abilities and information, to whom neither 
levity nor imprudence could be imputed, hold a language, which appeared 
to him intended to prepare us, in consequence of the change of times and 
things, for arelinquishment of the most essential parts of our navigation 
and colonial system.” 

Also see Mr. Foa’s speech on the same bill, on the 22nd. of May, 1806. 
“T have no difficulty in saying, that in my opinion the course should always 
be, in time of war at least, such as is proposed by this bill to make it, and 
J am not sure that it may not be necessary also in time of peace!” 

* Edinburgh Review, &c. 

? Cobbett’s Political Register, 13 vol. p. 427. 

3 Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 167. 
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mislead the -public mind on many important points; or to what 
other motive can the following assertion be attributed, unless it is 
intended to encourage the prejudices of a few individuals in the 
British West-India colonies, whose conduct conduces to a belief 
that their attachment to the mother country is not so strong as 
their regard for the United States? « At present, by the most 
absurd policy, our planters are prevented from paying for the large 
amount of provisions and supplies from America, by a return of 
their own produce, which would willingly be received, because the 
whole of it must goto the mother country, where it can only sell 
at a loss.”* Though by the 28th Geo. III. c. 6. sugar, molasses, 
coffee, cocoa-nuts, ginger, and pimento, are permitted to be export- 
ed from the British West India Islands to the United States, in 
British-built ships.* It is apprehended by the shipping interest, 
in case sugar and molasses are nat allowed to be used in the dis- 
tilleries, that every exertion will be made to obtain permission to 
export from the British West India Islands to the United States in 
American bottoms, sugar and other colonial produce. If such an 
infraction of the colonial system should take place, it cannot fail 
to produce the most lamentable consequences, and extend the 
means relied on by France for annihilating the maritime power of 
Great Britain. 

Thus the principles and views of the advocates of the new sys- 
tem become apparent; for though in other parts of this work, it 
is (but seemingly with reluctance) admitted, that the policy of 
favoring our own shipping, cannot be doubted ;” yet there pervades 
throughout the whole of this examination of the conduct of Great 
Britain towards America, so strong a disposition to depreciate and 
lessen the just popularity with which the recent energetic measures 
af the present administration have been received throughout the 
country, that little doubt can be entertained, that such is the real 
object of the publication. If, fortunately, these measures are not 
relaxed, but are adhered to and enforced,* it being evident, “ His 
Majesty cannot otherwise get out of the war with safety,” the peo- 
ple may anticipate a successful termination of it; for on that de- 
pends the MaRITIME power of Great Brirarn, which constitutes 
at present the only barrier to universal despotism and misery, and 


1 Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 168. ‘ 

? Reeves’s History of Shipping and Navigation, 2nd edit. p. 27.1, 272, 

3 Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 167. 

+See the Antijacobin Review for February, 1808, p. 204, for some very 
patriotic observations on this subject.—‘ The king who makes war on hia 
enemies tenderly, distvesses his own subjects most cruelly.” Dr. Jounsox. 
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on which the nation must rely for the continuance of its liberties 
and independence. 
“Qui mare teneat, eum neceggg rerum potiri.” 

«On the right of Great Britain to issue such’ instructions for 
regulating, as in point of fact they do, the navigation of the sea, 
and the policy of issuing them, it is unnecessary here to expatiate. 
The principles which justify retaliation on the enemy by measures 
which, though in their operation injurious to neutrals, are still 
obvious necessary measures of self-defence, are clear and unequi- 
vocal. The conviction on the public mind (a conviction which has 
preceded, and will not be lessened by the discussions in parliament), 
affords the grateful pledge, that the nation will patiently await the 
result of the system adopted by ministers, in conformity with prin- 
ciples avowed and partially acted on by their predecessors. The 
same just sense of the necessity of recurring to adequate means of 
defence and preservation, which induced the latter, at the end of 
1806, to reserve the right of acting in a way that must necessarily 
be injurious to neutral commerce, abundantly justify their succes- 
sors, under circumstances no less imperious, in carrying that right 
into effect.”* Let them persist then in their honorable course, 
and they may be assured the rational part of the community will 
continue to support them in their most laudable efforts ; for though 
difficulties may attend the practical operation of the orders of 
council, the energy and activity which suggested their adoption, 
will find means to facilitate their progress ; and from them, as well 
as from any great public measure, founded on sound principles, 
many collateral advantages not originally foreseen, may be expect- 
ed to arise. 


'« The decrees of the lords of the ocean may be unjust and oppressive, but 
they are still mild, when contrasted with the mere sic volo, which would issue 
from the court of the universal sovereign of both elements.” Mr. Barine, 

- 119. 
P “ We are the Neptunes of the ocean, 
And such as traftic shall pay sacrifice 
Of their best lading ;”’——-——-.._ Mass Incr. 
“« Lords of the world’s great waste, the ocean, we 
Whole forests send to reign upon the sea; 
And ev'ry coast may trouble, or relieve: 
But none can visit us without your leave.” 
Wa ter’s Panegyric on Cromwell. 
“ Despairing Gaul her bojling youth restrains, 
Dissolv'd her dream of universal sway ; 
The winds and seas are Britain’s wide domain; 
And not a sail, but by permission, spreads.” Tuomson’s Liberty. 


2 Sir F. M. Eden on Maritime Rights. 
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Experience has shown that the former increase of British ship- 
ping was to be ascribed to the navigation system, which strikingly 
appeared in the application of it to the trade of the United States. 
When these countries were part of our plantations, a great propor- 
tion of their produce was transported to Great Britain, and the 
British West India Islands, in American vessels; they had like- 
wise a share in the freight of colonial produce from those islands 
to Great Britain; and they annually built many ships which were 
employed in the British carrying trade. But after the independ- 
ence of these states, and their ships had been excluded from our 
planiaiion trade, and that trade was wholly confined to British 
built ships; we not only gained that part of our carrying trade 
from which they were so excluded, but we moreover enjoyed a 
considerable portion of the carriage of the produce of the United 
States. The policy of this system, which has excited the admira- 
tion of friends and foes, and drawn forth the praises of the most 
opposite characters," becomes every day more obvious, and the 
public cannot fail to be alarmed at the great decrease of British 
built ships, from whatever cause it proceeds. ‘Io trace the evil 
to its source was the object of the Society of Ship Owners of 
Great Britain when they petitioned the legislature in 1802, during 
Lord Sidmouth’s administration, to institute an enquiry on the 
subject. Many of the writers of the present day, seem to forget, 
that this system was nof intended, in the frst instance, to promote 
trade, but to increase the naval strength of the kingdom; and 
afterwards as a secondary consideration, its provisions were directed 
to the former object ; in consequence of which both of them were 
happily attained, and continued in a progressivé state of improve- 
ment and increase, until the suspending system was introduced : 
its ruinous effects soon began to be observed and felt ; and latterly 
the shipping of Great Britain have decreased more rapidly than 
they ever increased, whilst a proportionate depression has been 
felt in every branch of trade connected with shipping. 

In confirmation of these observations, and to preclude in future 
all doubt of their truth and accuracy, it is only necessary to recite 
the petition* from the merchants of London, which was presented 
by Mr. Manning, on the 20th of February, 1807, to the House 
of Commons. 


* Smith, Brougham, Hauterive, and Gentz. 
2 See the Votes for first session of 1807. 
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“ To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


«‘The Petition of the undersigned Merchants and other Persons 
interested in the Trade of Great Britain and its Colonies, re- 
siding within the Port of London, 

SHEWETH, 
«‘‘That your petitioners are most seriously apprehensive there is 
an intention to continue the duties imposed by the Acts of 
the 43rd, 44th, and 46th, years of his present Majesty, on the 
tonnage of British shipping, and on goods and merchandizes 
exported and carried coastwise, after the expiration of the pre- 
sent war, notwithsianding the solemn assurances given to your 
petitioncrs that the same should cease with it ; and which, if 
adopted, will be attended with the most ruinous consequences 
to the trading interests of the country. 
* Your petitioners beg leave, with the greatest humility, to state 
to your honorable House, that the depressed state of the trad- 
ing and shipping interests of the country, results principally 
from the suspension of the Navigation Act, and the indulgences 
granted to neutrals, both in the trade of the countries of the 
enemies of Great Britain, and in the trade of the King’s domi- 
nions. 
«Your petitioners venture, with great deference and respect, to 
state, they are ready and desirous to prove the facts alleged 
by them, in support of their allegation, that the trading and 
shipping interests are laboring under great depression, not 
only from the heavy impositions to which they are subject, 
but also from the relaxations before mentioned; and that 
any measure which continues the duties on the tonnage of 
British ships, and the war duties on exports, would at any 
time be productive of the most serious danger to British navi- 
gation and commerce, but especially on the return of peace. 
“Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray your honorable 
House, that the duties on exports and tonnage imposed by 
the acts before mentioned, may cease with the present war : 
that an enquiry may be made into the actual state of the 
shipping and navigation of the country ; and that im future 
the navigation and colonial system of Great Britain may be 
adhered to, so as to enable the British ship-owners again to 
enter into competitioa with the neutral carrier. 


And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


Charles Bosanquet William Lushington 
Henry Davidson John Mavor 
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Eneas Barclay 
Thomas Spencer 
Thomas Wilson 
Thomas Plumer 
John Plumer 
Robert Lan. 
Thomas Latham 
Robert Pulsford 
Richard Miles 
Thomas Lumley 
Thomas Oliver 
Henry Gilbee 
Edward Vaux 
Jonathan Wilson 
John Leach 
Robert Ward 
James Fraser 
William Clark 
William Pulsford 
And 


Laurence Brickwood 
Joseph Marryat 
Robert Shedden 
William Shedden 

R. H. Marten 
Joseph ‘Todhunter 
Edward Colson 
Robert Taylor 

G. A. Davis 
George Hibbert 
Robert Hibbert, jun. 
William Hibbert 

J. P. Anderdon 
John Turing 

J. G. Frankling 
Charles Campbell 
James Bowden 
David Robertson 
Richard Redman 
Thomas Reilly." 





It may not be improper to observe, that this petition failed in its 
effeet during the late administration ;* and it was left to the pre- 


* On this occasion a similar petition was presented by the ship-owners of 
London ; and amongst many others may be uoticed the tollowing signatures 


to it: viz. 
A. Duncan G. Laing 
Thos. King Robt. Milligan 
Joshua Reeve Alex. Anderson 
Jonathan Fryer R. B. Shedden Thos. Hayman 
L. Bruce S. Minet Jesse Curling, &c. &c. 

There were likewise Similar petitions from Hull, Bridlington, Scarbotough, 
Whitby, North and South Shields, and other out-ports. ; 

2In further illustration of the preceding observations, the following ex- 
tracts are selected from the printed reports of the debates in parliament, on 
Lord Henry Petty’s scheme of finance, against which this petition was pre- 
sented. 

Extract from Lord Lauderdale’s Speech in the British Press, 24th April, 
4807.—“‘The Noble Lord proceeded also to deny the charge, insinuating, 
that any system had been adopted by the late ministers uf breaking through 
the navigation system; this, with other charges egua//y false, as to the late 
bill brought in on behalf of the Roman Catholics, had effected, it was true, 
& temporary clamor.” ‘ 

Extract from Lord Holland’s Speech in the same newspaper. “The No- 
ble Lord proceeded to animadvert on the conduct of those who assumed the 
title of ‘the shipping interest,’ and who would have sacrificed the national 

licy to their own selfish interests. He considered this amended bill, as be- 
ing neither more nor less, than passing a compliment to the prejudices of a 
few of these ship-owners. 


Alex. Henry 
John Inglis 
I. L. Venner 
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gent ministers to fulfil the assurances which had been given in Lord 
Sidmouth’s administration, that the war duties on exports and ton- 
nage should cease with it ; an exception to that effect having been 
introduced into Lord Henry Petty’s plan of finance by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Shipping Interest have likewise been represented as tena 
viously endeavouring to prevail on government to adhere to restric- 
tions injurious to other classes of the community, evidently meaning 
the West-India planters ; but before that assertion could be admit- 
ted to be true, it surely was not unreasonable in them, or the loyal 
colonists in the King’s provinces in America, whose interests were 
so deeply implicated in the question, to require a fair and impar- 
tial investigation of the subject; it having been satisfactoril 
shown in the years 1784 and 1791, by the reports of the Board of 
Trade, that the mother country and its dependencies were com 
tent, in time of war, to supply in British ships the West India 
colonies with the articles they consume ; it was therefore assuming 
too much to suppose the reverse of that fact could be admitted to 
be true in 1806, without any inquiry or investigation. 

It is presumed sufficient has been stated to establish the consti+ 
tutional and political ground on which the Shipping Interest oppo- 
sed the Amertcan Intercourse Bill ; and the present state of the ship- 
ping of the Empire, unfortunately proves the fears entertained by 
the ship-owners, to have been too well-founded ; and— that they 
did not cry out, before they were hurt.”* 

The fact is, the Shipping Interest were not sufficiently known 
until that discussion took place, or their importance to the state 
truly felt by the late ministers; otherwise, it is probable, their re- 
presentations would have had more weight: since then, their in- 
fluence appears to have been more generally acknowledged ;* and 


Extract from Lord Grenville’s speech in the Temes of the same day. “ He 
entered at length, into the subject of the alteration of the Biil, which he 
considered, after the resolution of the other House had passed, a violation and 
breach of faith, in compliment to what had been called the shipping interest. 
He put the case of the shipping interest having been clamorous and busy at 
she late general election, and the possibility of this sacrifice being made to 
them, from sume motives of gratitude for such services. He exposed the fu- 
tility of their clamors, and contended there was much to justify his asser- 
tion.” 

Ab alio expectes, alteri quod feceris. 

™ Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 170. 

2 See the addresses of many of the candidates to their constituents at the 
late general election, amongst whom were many of the members of the present 
opposition, who voluntarily pledged themselves to support whatever measures 
were introduced in parliament, not only to maintain and give effect to the na- 
— and colonial system, but also to enturce the maritime rights of Great 

ritain. 
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it is to be expected in future that, what, from its political impor. 
tance, constitutes the second leading interest of the empire, will re- 
ceive that support and protection from the legislature, which is so 
essentially necessary to its existence; and to which it is entitled 
from being accessary and principally contributing to the maintenance 
of the naval power of the kingdom. 

The capital embarked in 1804 in British shipping," at the low va- 
luation of 12/, per ton, was 27,401,304/. sterling, and the persons 
who constftute the majority of the proprietors of this immense pro- 
perty, areland-owners as well as ship-owners, and are otherwise 
deeply interested in the general welfare of the country. 

It is observed by the same writer,* that “in the general paths of 
trade, the American does not appearto interfere much withthe British 
ship-owner. In the ports of our enemies, the latter is of course ex- 
cluded, and deprived of nothing by the former. The supply of our 
West-India islands with provisions and lumber, appears the only 
essential point of collision. My limits will not permit me here to 
examine this question minutely, and I shall barely state my opinion, 
that, during war, proper and adequate supplies can only be furnish- 
ed by the United States, and in their own vessels.” 

Thus it is admitted, as it was by the late ministers,’ that, in ¢ime 
of peace, the mother country, and its dependencies, are competent 
to supply properly and adequately, in British ships, the West-India 
islands with provisions and lumber, which consequently so narrows 
the subject, as to render it a mere question of price. No satisfac- 
tory reason can be assigned why the supplies obtained, even from 
the United States, should not, intime of war, be carried in Brittsk 
ships to the West-India islands. ‘The intercourse in British bot- 
toms is of vast importance to the state, for exclusive of the freight, 
which was estimated in 1784 at 245,000/. a year,* the encourage- 
ment it would afford to British shipping and British seamen, is too 
obvious to require explanation. It has been said, that the price of 

* Seeaccount of ships and vessels belonging to the British empire on the 
$0th Sept. 1805, being the account delivered for the antecedent year, but 
then corrected :— 

Ships and Vessels. Tons. Men. 
22,051 2,283,442 157,712. 

It may be fairly asked, what other interest in the country, except the agri- 
cultural interest, is possessed of a visible tangible property, equal in amount 
to the Shipping interest. 

2 Mr. Baring’s examination, 171. 

3 See Introduction to Collection of Reports, &c. on Trade, &c. p. 14, edi- 
tion 1807. 

.4 Report of the Board of Trade, 1784. p. 31. See also Lord Grenville’s 
speech (then Mr. W. Grenville) on the 14th of March, 1787, on the tempo- 
ary acts, wherein he said, “that it wasa species of commerce highly useful 
to our navigatian, as it employed 50,000 tons of shipping and 4000 seamen 
annually.” Debret’s edition of Debates in Parliament, 
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provisions and lumber would be very much enhanced by the ex- 
pence of insurance; but surely a trade so beneficial to the nation 
ought not to be renounced because it may occasionally diminish the . 
profits of a few individuals." The rate of insurance, for the cir- 
cuitous voyage, is 7 guineas per cent. warranted with convoy; so 
that in fact, the insurance of provisions and lumber from New 
York to Jamaica with convoy, would not exceed at most 4/. per 
cent., and as the insurance on American vessels for the same voy- 
age is 21. per cent., the extra-insurance between British ships, 
with convoy, and American ships, would not exceed 21. per cent., 
that is only 28,000/. a year, the whole annual supply of provisions 
and lumber being estimated at 1,400,000/.* An object so incon- 
siderable, compared to the injury and depression which is thrown 
on the mercantile shipping and other important interests of the mo- 
ther country, by the admission and employment of neutrals in the 
trade of the British West-India islands, it is really astonishing the 
latter are still allowed to participate in it; besides, it may be cor- 
rectly stated, that the rate of freight in the direct trade trom the 
West-India islands to Great Britain, has, in some instances, been 
enhanced by the new system, and a scarcity of tonnage occasion- 
ally experienced in the islands in consequence of British ships being 
driven out of the circuitous trade by the employment of Ame- 
ricans ; so that there is reason to believe, if the subject was fairly 
and impartially investigated, it would appear, the planters. would 
not be benefited by the present intercourse with the United States, 
if the trade with the British West India Islands was wholly confi- 
ned to the articles which are now allowed by law to be imported 
and exported in American vessels.’ 

It should be recollected, it is not only the injury sustained by the 
loyal colonists in America and the Shipping Interest by this impo- 
litic and unnecessary intercourse, which renders it so improper, but 
the depression it has likewise produced on the provision trade of 

* Debates on American Intercourse Bill, 1806; also Lord Sheffield's 
Strictures, p. 189. 

* Mr. Baring’s Examination, 59. 

3 ‘Lhe exports trom the United States to the British Dependencies between 
30th Sept. 1806, and 30th Sept. 1807, were as follows, viz. 





Domestic Foreign 

Produce. Produce, 

Dollars. Dollars, 
Cape of Good Hlope, ‘ : . . 67,241 94,316 
Gibraltar, : ° e ° ‘ - 119.832 131,221 
British African Perts, . : ‘ ‘ 8,273 1,788 
———FEast Indies, . ; . . 1,665 82,701 
— West Indies, . ‘ . + 5,322,276 1530,86 
Newfoundland, &c. . : ‘ ‘ 208,611 58,881 
British American Colonies, . i - 1,192,582 163,944 
Honduras, . ‘ — « . 146.176 537,478 
Danish (now British) W. I. ‘ 496,010 307,360 
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Ireland. Previous to the admission of neutrals into the British ¢o- 
lonial trade, there were established in the West-India islands, En- 
glish merchants, whose chief business was to supply those settle- 
ments with provisions, lumber, and colonial stores; knowing the 
average consumption of the islands, no inconvenience or scarcity 
was felt or experienced, as they kept up a constant and regular sup- 
ply of all the articles required, and so continued until the new sys- 
tem was introduced; when they found it impossible, with any ra- 
tional prospect of profit, to carry on that branch of trade any 
longer, from the admission of supplies in American shipping, 
which so frequently overstocked the market as to produce great 
loss, and ultimately, in some instances, ruin to many of the British 
merchants engaged in that trade, in consequence of which, most 
of these establishments have been abandoned, but which there is no 
doubt would soon be revived, if the former system was again re- 
sorted to.* 

In answer to the allegation, that, in general, American ships do 
not interfere much with British shipping, it may be remarked, it is 
difficult to find out a branch of trade in which they do not, in some 
measure, and successfully, compete with them. They possess 
nearly all the Mediterranean trade, and the great quantity of Ameri- 
can tonnage which was lately employed in the trade of this coun- 
try, under licences, is too well known to be doubted ; with respect 
to their intercourse with the‘British West-India islands, it is only 
necessary, in order to shew the evil tendency of admitting them 
into a participation of our colonial trade, both as it affects British 
ship-owners and the British American colonists, to state, that from 
the 5th Sept. 1805, to the Sth Sept. 1806, the tonnage of British 
ships employed in the trade of Jamaica was only 117,433 tons, whilst 
thatof American ships was 77,133 tons, andit is probable, that innear- 
ly the same proportion, the trade of the other British West-India 
islands is carried on.* 

As these selections are from a work professed to be written with 
candor, disinterestedness, and impartiality ; and, “ as the public has 
been led by the misrepresentations of those who have not carried 
their inquiries beyond their own supposed interests”\—with a view 
to correct— some very important mistakes as to facts, which at 
present prevail :”* it is therefore mot uncandid to ask what confi- 

* Lord Sheffield’s Strietures, p. 203, and tse Appendix to it, for the Ad- 
dresses to the Assembly of Jamaica, by the a merchants on this sub- 
ject; also Alfred’s Letters to Lord Holland in Yorke’s Political Review, vol. 
}. and extra-official State Papers, vol. ii. Appendix, No. 18; also Mr. Knox’s 
Evidence before the Board of Trade, March 1784, containing much impor- 
tant information on this subject. . Ae 4 

2 See Statement of Exports and Imports of Jamaica for this period, im 
Yorke’s Political Review, vol. ii. p. $18. 

3 Mr. Baring’s Examination p. 13. * Ibid. 
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dence can be expected to be reposed in such observations, when it 
is without hesitation asserted, that during war, proper and ade- 
yo supplies can only be furnished the British West-India islands 
rom the United States in American bottoms!‘ Thus contradict- 
ing, without proof, the facts adduced in the two reports of the 
Board of Trade on that subject, and negativing the allegations con- 
tained in the several petitions before referred to; which the peti- 
tionérs stated they were so anxiously solicitous to substantiate 
and prove 

* Qui statuit aliquid, parte inaudita altera 

« Equum licet statuerit, haud zquus est.” 
It, however, affords some satisfaction to observe, that amidst these 
endeavours to mislead the public mind, and to depreciate the navi- 
gation and colonial system of Great Britain, its policy and wisdom, 
though reluctantly, are admitted. 

An impartial examination of this writer’s statement of the im- 
ports and exports of the United States for the years 1802, 1803, 
and 1804, so far as the same relate to theirtrade with Great Britain, 
will refute his observations on the subject, and show that the ad- 
vantages which are represented to be derived by this country from 
the trade with America are greatly exaggerated. 

It is stated* « that the average importations from 
Great Britain and her dependencies into the 


United States for the years 1802, 3, and 4, £. 

welt Zeis oc ca es es clos cocccesédeuess 8,093, 
And the average exports from the United States 

to the dominions of Great Britain for the . : 

SAME Period, -eeseeseseeeccceesceeceees 5,200,000 





Leaving a balance in favour of Great Britain of £.2,893,000 
Which must be paid to us by the continent of Europe from the pro- 
ceeds of consignments made from America to Holland, France, 
Spain, Italy, &c.” 

It is also observed,* ‘That the three years above mentioned inclu- 
ded one of extraordinary scarcity in this country, during 
which our importation of provisions was unusually large; so that 
upon the whole, it would be no exaggeration to say, that we should 
draw from the continent of Europe between four and five millions 
sterling annually in return for the manufactures sent to America, 
and for which that vege | has no other means of payment.” 

It is likewise alleged,* that the amount of the 
annual importation, on the average of the pre- 


® Mr. Baring’s Examination. 7. 17!. _. * bid. p. 158. 
> Ibid. p. 143. * Ibid. p. 139. 
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ceding years into the United States from all ff. 
parts of the world was e+ sssseeceseee rece 16,950,000 

And the exports from America on an average of 

the same years amounted to ++eeeeeeeeeees 15,400,000 


Leaving a balance against America of £. 1,550,000 
And that “ the balance which this statement would leave against 
America must arise from the mode of stating the accounts.' Pro- 
bably it is in her favor, but not much, as her demand for Europe- 
an articles will naturally be regulated by her means of paying 
for them.” 
The manner in which this publication has been noticed by a few 
of the leading members of opposition, and the respect which has 
been shown to the author of it, from his general knowledge of 
American commerce, is not surprising ; there being great reason to 
fear that on subjects of this nature, the public are too frequently se- 
duced and led away by specious reasoning, rather than undergo the 
fatigue or trouble of looking narrowly into or ascertaining the re- 
al state of facts: ittherefore could not fail to excite some degree 
of astonishment to find it stated, that the exports from the United 
States to this country, on an average taken of the years 1802, 3, and 
4, included one year of great scarcity,” during which the importa- 
tion of provisions was unusually large; intending, it is presumed, 
to shew, that the average of those years was considerably more than 
the ordinary imports from the United States to Great Britain, and 
its dependencies. It is however to be remarked, that this statement 
does not include the year of scarcity. The harvest in this coun 
failed in 1800, and it was in 1801 that the large imports alluded to 
were made to Great Britain.* This average therefore does not in- 
clude that year; but what is o {more importance to be noticed, it 
includes one of peace, and a subsequent year, when the belligerents 
had not given the subjects of the United States an opportunity to 
avail themselves of their situation, in consequence of the recom- 
mencement of the war. 
By the same authority from which this writer 
has taken his statement, namely, Mr. Gala- 
tin’s Report, it appears that the exports for 
the year 1801, prior to the Ist of October, 
from the United States to Great Britain 
and her dependencies, amounted to dollars ° 
42,182,000 Of eccescecccccrcccecccsccccces 9,479,700 
Which is nearly twice the amount of the ex- 
ports on the average of the three years be- 
fore mentioned, viz. 1802, 1803, 1804, or £. 5,200,000 


* Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 140. 
Ibid. p. 143. 3 Ante p. 66. 
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Under these circumstances, it may not be improper to draw the 
attention of the public to a subject which appears to have entirely 
escaped the notice of this writer, namely, the amount of freight paid 
on the imports from the United States, into Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies, and which added to the amount of imports, the account 
between the two countries will then appear in a very different 
point of view. 
The average imports from the United States 

into the dominions of Great Britain for the £. 

four years before stated, is s-++++ee seeece 6,269,925 
The freight on which, whether to the British 

Colonies or to Great Britain, is paid to the 

American Ship Owners (145,650 tons of 

American shipping came to Great Britain 

alone in’ 1801,) and upon an accurate calcu- 

lation may be estimated at one-fourth va- 

lue, or £.25 per cent. of the first cost in Ame- 

SIR, 1S voce cccccccccccese Cccccvcccccces 1,567,481 
Which makes the whole value of the annual 

import into the British dominions from the ——_ 
United States, on the average before stated, £. 7,837,406 


The exports from Great Britain and her depen- 

dencies to the United States for the year 

1801, amounted to -ccccccccccescvccesces 7,523,000 
And the average of the exports to them for 1802, 

1803, and 1804 was cece rece ccsee- cevecs 8,093,000 
Or making an average export from Great Bri- a 

tain and her dependencies to the United 


States in four years, OF ceccccccce cocccoce 7,950,500 
Whilst our imports amounted for the same pe- 

ME , ébid nbc Padd Jatlignsteassnnccane ee 
Leaving a balance in favour of Great Britain of ~ 

only CO eee esse eseeeeseseees eeeseeeeces Fs 113,094 


Therefore, upon a fair average of the four years 1801, 2, 3, and 4, 
including the year of scarcity, the balance of trade between Great 
Britain and the United States appears only to be #. 113,094, in 
favour of this country, which, by this writer, is stated at 
#. 2,893,000 ! which is the only return or compensation for the 
loan of &. 8,000,000 of capital, furnished annually by Great Bri- 
tain to enable the United States to carry on their trade with all 
parts of the world; which is not stated at a larger sum, although 
this author and those who appear to think with him, represent it at 
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2£. 12,000,000 or two-thirds the value of their entire trade, agree. 
able to their mode of computation. ’ 

There are other considerations which it is likewise necessary ta 
take into the question of the value of the American trade to Great 
Britain. No allowance is made in this writer’s calculations for bad 
debts, though all the exports from Great Britain to the United 
States are made on long credits. By the recent examinations in 
the House of Commons, an average of eighteen months is taken as 
a fair period to expect returns; it may therefore be estimated ac- 
tording to mercantile calculation, that on a gross sum of 
£. 8,000,000, not less than £. 400,000 per annum is lost by bad 
debts. It is not believed any English merchant would insure 
these debts for 5 per cent. ; and on the other hand, the imports 
from the United States are chiefly sold here for ready money. 
There is another and greater evil in the extended credit given to the 
citizens of the United States above all other countries with which 
the subjects of Great Britain have commercial dealings, as it enables 
them to hold out the cessation, if not the actual confiscation of 
this capital, upon any difference between the governments of the 
two nations, alarming the persons concerned jn it, and furnishing 
them with arguments toassail the government of the country, 
whilst it strengthens the application of the American negotiators 
here. This evil has been frequently felt since 1786, and the late 
attempt to procure petitions among the manufacturers, and to 
raise a cty throughout the country in favor of American interests 
is another proof of it, whilst it affords a striking and memorable in- 
stance of the patriotism and good sense of the people at large, who 
are not so easily to be deluded and influenced as the advocates of 
America expected. 

That the balance of trade is a subject of much abuse and false 
theory," is manifest by the statement of the author of this work, in 
the average he has formed of the years 1802, 3, and 4; for it is 
maintained that Great Britain derives no more than a mutual ad- 
vantage from her trade with America when the whole of that 
trade is fairly calculated and considered ; the operation of the four 
years’ average before stated clearly shews, that little or no balance 
remains in favour of Great Britain, and whenever the subsequent 
statements can be made up for the years 1805, 6, and 7, it is not 
too presuming to predict, that this position will be found to be 
strictly true. Indeed there is no reason to doubt the fact, that our 
imports last year from America have been equal to our exports ; 
for the American ships which have discharged their cargoes in this 
country exceed in number those in the year 1801, their tonnage 
being 146,700 tons. Therefore unless it can be proved that this 
position is incorrect, and that the freight paid by Great Britain to 


* Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 147. 
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the American ship-owners, is not precisely the same as paying for 
the produce of the country from whence it is brought, and which 
consequently encreases the value of that import, it is certainly fair 
to contend, in order to maintain this important fact, that our ex- 
ports to America, by no proof as - adduced, so far exceed our 
imports from that country, as to make it necessary to Great Britain, 
that the United States should have an extended commerce to Eu- 
rope to enable her to pay the balance of trade that may he due 
to us. 

It may be said, that adding 251. per cent. or one-fourth part of, 
the value of the produce of America exported to Great Britain or 
to her dependencies for freight is a mere speculative opinion ; it is 
however not difficult to prove the contrary ; for the article of lume 
ber, whether carried to our colonies or Saba to this country, 
pays more than the first cost for freight: naval stores, tar, turpen- 
tine, pitch, and rosin in the same proportion, Floyr, rice, and to- 
bacco, about one-third ; therefore allowing very liberally for cot- 
ton and other articles, the average will be full one fourth part, and 
indeed it is under-rated at that sum. It is therefore not unreasonable 
to infer, this writer has never seen the official account of the ton- 
nage, on which the duties were collected in the United States, or 
he would not have affected so much ignorance of the statement of the 
whole imports into America annually exceeding the whole of the ex- 
ports £. 1,550,000 : without being able to account for it otherwise 
‘¢ than in the mode of stating’ the accounts ;” he surely forgot there 
was any freight of American shipping to be considered, which on 
examination forms a very large portion of the wealth of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The United States are entirely their own carriers to and from 
all parts of the world (with some very few exceptions) : therefore 
ia all their imports from foreign countries they have to pay their 
own Ship-Owners, the freight of the articles imported in addition to 
the cost : on the other hand, all their exports* of foreign or domes- 
tic produce are carried to every part of the globe in their own ships, 
and consequently the freight paid to the Americans, being added to 
the first cost or export price of the articles at the time of shipment 
by the countries to which they carry them respectively, it will not 
be difficult to prove their carrying trade alane forms the balance of 
their trade, and which may be estimated at four millions sterling 
per annum, on the average of the four years taken in this calculation 
from Mr. Galatin’s Official return, or upon 1,041,306 tons, which, 
in the following year, namely 1805, was increased to 1,443,453 
tons,* 

* Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 140. 

* See opposite statement B, for a correct account of the exports of the 
United States for the last five years. 

S Appendix to Sir F, M. Eden on Maritime Rights. 
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The intercourse between the United States and Europe for the 
last three years has become much more connected, owing to the 
almost entire cessation of the direct trade between the mother- 
countries in Europe and their respective colonies, and from this 
circumstance agents have been sent from all the commercial 
establishments in the principal sea-ports of Holland, France, and 
Spain, to the United States, who have extensive authorities 
granted to them to advance money on cargoes of colonial produce 
shipped to their respective establishments in Europe, on consign- 
ments for sale, on account of the American proprietors. There 
is another source from whence have arisen very large consignments 
of American and colonial produce, and of East India goods in 
American bottoms to Europe, namely, in the trade from 
the United States to Vera Cruz. In this trade there are employed a 
great number of American ships who take in return for their 
cargoes to Vera Cruz, specie toa very great extent. It is not 
necessary for the purpose of these observations to attempt to 
show, whether the specie so exported from Vera Cruz to the 
United States is the property of individuals, or of the Spanish 
or French governments ; it is sufficient to state there is every reason 
to believe that the same principally remains in the United States 
and for which produce is chiefly shipped and consigned to Ant- 
werp, and which, in a great measure, accounts for the very great 
capital now employed by the citizens of the United States in 
their trade to the East Indies and China. 

It has also been observed, that the neutrality of the United 
States has been the means of circulating to a large amount articles 
of the produce and manufacture of this country in the dominions 
of the enemy, to which we have no direct access ; but the evidence 
given on this point is very imperfect. It appears from this exami- 
nation of the conduct of Great Britain, that British manufactured 
goods are annually re-exported to a considerable amount from the 
United States in American bottoms, and that their principal 
destination is to the colonies of the enemy in the West Indies 
and South America: but, though we have no direct access to the 
enemies’ colonies, we have, by means of our free ports in the West 
Indies ; and if this trade was not carried on by the subjects of the 
United States, it would be by the subjects of Great Britain, via 
these free ports, with this additional benefit and national advantage 
of being carried there in British bottoms. Another fact, which 
does not appear to have been noticed in this work is, that America 
annually imports from the countries of the enemy in Europe manu- 
factures and other merchandize in value of about ' &. 7,$00,000, 


* Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 139. 
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the greatest proportion of which are so imported for the use of 
the enemies’ colonies, and thus by their’ agency they not only 
circulate generally the enemy’s manufactures, but circulate them 
where British manufactures would otherwise hie gone. Of the 
#. 10,000,000! said to be imported into the United States from 
this country, the greatest part is for re-exportation, and would 
have found its way to the same market, if they had nof been sent 
through America. It is therefore obvious that these shipments 
do not benefit Great Britain in any national point of view, 
though they certainly enrich a few individuals and the subjects of 
the United States, and them only; for the outward cargo is 
shipped in their own vessels to those colonies, from whence th 
carry to the United States the return cargo of produce with all 
the profits thereon: the agents of the foreign establishments in 
Europe then advance funds to the American owner, in order to 
have the consignment and sale in Europe, which’ enables him 
immediately to recommence a new voyage on the same principle. 
It surely cannot with any propriety or truth be said that Great 
Britain derives any advantage from this carrying trade of the 
United States, unless the sale of a few manufactures, which may 
be taken in addition to the regular American consumption, be 
considered an adequate compensation for the alarming decline of 
British shipping and the diminution of our exports to our own 
colonies; whilst it is clear the trade carried on formerly by British 
subjects from the free ports in the West Indies has much decreased, 
with a proportionate depression on other important interests of the 
country. 

This statement is not made with any personal or offensive view, 
but only to shew the public that the United States ought not to 
expect to carry on this sort of trade entirely to their own rage 
without making Great Britain a party, either by treaty, or by 
the adoption of such reciprocal regulations, as will conduce to 
that end. Had the rule of the war of 1756 been enforced, 
there would not have been such an enormous increase of American 
tonnage, and now a cry is raised in favor of that principle, because 
the late orders in council do not go far enough! Had France 
possessed the same naval superiority as Great Britain, there is no 
doubt but the American carrying trade would have been lon 
before this time greatly reduced and brought within its true an 
legitimate limits. It is therefore melancholy to confess, that 
Great Britain has supplied the United States with the capital by 
which they have been thus enriched. Our navy has been to them 
a shield against the insults of France and Spain; yet endeavours 


* Mr. Baring’s Examination p. 138. 
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are now made to mduce this country to submit to such regulae 
tions as the persons holding the power of the government of the 
United States shall dictate, even as to the manner by which our 
naval power is to be supported and used. 

This it is trusted will never be submitted to. The right of 
search is to Great Britain an invaluable security in time of war ; 
it has been maintained by every able statesman, and invariably 
acted upon in the brightest periods of the history of Great Britain ; 
and to take our seamen wherever we find them in the employment 
of neutrals, must be considered as essentially requisite to the main- 
tenance of our nava! power." Concede these important points, 
and this country will not only find the Anierican tonnage still 
continue to increase, but in a very short period British shipping 
more rapidly decline than hitherto and perhaps in a very few years 
totally annihilated. It therefore behoves every man who values 
his country to exclaim against any measure that will produce such 
further relaxations of the former system. ‘The evidence recently 
adduced in opposition to the late energetic measures of government, 
proves the truth of these observations, and a reference to the exami- 
nation * of Mr. Rathbone of Liverpool on the orders in council 
bill will show how ruinous the new system has been to the British 
shipping interest. It is to Great Britain that America owes her 
present prosperity, and from no other ong will she ever receive 
the same advantages ; for, as it has been before stated, we furnish 
her with a capital and protect her with our navy. 

The object of these remarks is to prove that the balance of 
trade between Great Britain and the United States is very little 
in favor of the former, and that the trade of America with the 
continent of Europe is not advantageous to this country: indeed 
it may with propriety be said, and which experience proves, that 
since the United States began to extend their shipping and 
commerce, and especially during the last six years, they have 
paid this country worse for the manufactures and other articles 
we have exported there; and for the truth of this assertion an 
appeal may confidently be made to the persons concerned in this 
trade. It must be obvious to every person conversant in commerce 
that America carries on half her trade with British capital, and 
which she does on speculative voyages, the time and returns where 
of being uncertain, the creditors in Great Britain must remain 
unpaid for a very considerable period beyond the usual credit; 
and therefore all the advantages arising from that trade are with 
America only, in as much as the enormous increase of her ship- 


* See Sir F. M. Edenon Maritime Rights. 
2 See printed Minutes of Evidence, p. 78. 
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ing tends to swallow up the British capital, and enables them te 
5 those profits from it, which the regular return of that 
capital, in her legitimate tradeas formerly carried on, gave to the 
exporters from Great Britain. 

Previous to dismissing this part of the subject, it may be 
useful to notice the reproach which has been thrown, even by an 
advocate of America, * on the British government for some of the 
indulgences, which have been so improvidently granted to the 
subjects of the United States or to individuals connected with 
them. It is observed, ‘ why Great Britain should be so particu- 
lar in wishing to restrict the American West India trade appears 
more unaccountable, as there is no voyage, however contrary to 
that principle, that by paying the fees of the office in London for 
a licence, may not be obtained.’ Instances ‘are then given of 
some of the voyages alluded to, which are followed with pointed 
remarks on the nature of this traffic; from which, it is evident, 
Great Britain has most unaccountably accelerated and contributed 
towards the means of enabling the French government to carry 
on the war with increased vigor and effect. It is insinuated by 
this Writer, * that the Spanish government being unable to perform 
the stipulations of the treaty of St. Ildefonso and to pay the 
money-subsidy therein agreed to be advanced by Spain to France, 
that the former had authorised the latter to receive the same at 
Vera Cruz, from the Spanish treasury there, and that Monsieur 
Talleyrand had by his agents obtained permission to bring the 
same from Vera Cruz to Europe under the protection of the 
British flag. ‘To prevent such fatal indulgencies in future, it is 
presumed, it is only necessary to mention this most singular 
transaction ; for although it is believed to be ¢ sound policy in the 
British government to grant licences for neutral ships to take 
British manufactured goods out to the Spanish colonies, and to 
bring back specie and produce in return ; but that licences should 
be granted to persons to bring specie home, who send no goods 
out; that specie too, part of the subsidy, due from Spain to France, 
and that his Majesty’s ships of war should be employed thus to 
protect the property of the enemy, instead of being employed to 
capture it, appears to us inexplicable. ’+ 

To particularize the other observations contained in this exami- 
nation of the conduct of Great Britain, which are equally to be 
disregarded with those before selected, would be an unpleasant 
and irksorbe task: the following remark is quoted merely to shew 


# Medford’s Oil without Vinegar, p. 53. 
* Ibid. p. 54. 3 Ibid. p. 55. 
* + Antijacobin Review, vol. 28. p. 238. 
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the author’s further claim to impartiality and candor, having ex- 
pressed it as his-opinion, that, in ¢ such a crisis, to suppose in any 
writer, the bias of interest, in its confined meaning, in any opinion 
he may publish, must also suppose the absence of common sense.”! 
L’on ne vaut dans ce monde que ce que l’ont veut valoir. 

It is also observed, ¢ a few years must determine the fate of this 
country, and it can hardly be supposed that merchants, naturally 
more interested in preserving than in acquiring, should be occu- 
pied with collecting a few paltry profits from their trade at the 
expence of their dearest interest. It would be the folly of a man 
expecting to get rich by the plunder of his own wreck.’ Improb- 
able as this supposition may appear, how often does it happen 
than when the vessel is in extreme distress, the infatuated crew, 
instead of uniting in exertion for their general preservation, become 
insubordinate and regardless of each other’s safety, commit ex- 
cesses, and whilst intoxicated meet their fate, and 

Give themselves o’er contentedly to drown. * 

Such, it is to be lamented, has often been the conduct of mis- 
guided individuals, who, rather than forego the gratification of 
their ambition or the furtherance of their own views, have 
impeded the measures of protection and defence adopted by the 
state, and suffered the transient feelings of the moment to outweigh 
more important considerations ; regardless of the permanent inte- 
rests of their country, and the love they ought to have felt for 
the general welfare. ‘Our wisdom must be such, as doth not 
propose to itself our own particular, the partial and immoderate 
desire whereof poisoneth wheresoever it taketh place; but the 
scope and mark, which we are to aim at, is the public and com- 
mon good.’ ’ 

In the passage, * particularly referred to, it is stated, ‘a candid 
consideration of the history of this trade, can leave no doubt on 
what side the encroachments so much talked of began ; instead 
of imputing the complaints of the Americans to their desire of 
availing themselves of our dangers for the ungenerous purpose of 
advancing extravagant pretensions; we should rather accusE 
OURSELVES of taking advantage of the unprotected state of her 
commerce to harass it by a systematic course of the most arbitrary 
inconsistency !!” 

Again, the respect which is shewn to other classes of the com- 
munity, is not greater than that borne to the Shipping Interest, 
and the expressions applied to the exertions of the West-India 


* Mr. Baring’s Introduction, p. 4. * Bank’s Island Queens. 
3 Hooker. 4 Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 97. 
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merchants, ' to relieve the depressed state of the planters, as well 
as to other great commercial bodies, * evince such an antipathy to 
every thing not immediately connected with American interest, 
that it must produce on the public mind the correct conclusion, 
that every sacrifice, consistent with national honor, has been made 
by Great Britain to America, and convince them more strongly 
of the baneful effect of ‘ the system of concession,’ which has been 
so justly and universally reprobated by every true Englishman ; 
whilst the greatest caution and delicacy is observed towards the 
United States, and not to wound the feelings of the great body 
of merchants in America, who, honest souls! so little * deserve 
the unjust insinuations in which writers on this subject have so 
illiberally indulged.’ ? 

The importance of this subject will, it is trusted, excuse the 
length of this digression, which may, with some propriety, be 
concluded in the words of this writer, that, ¢ it is to be hoped 
no minister will be withheld, by political cowardice, from adminis- 
tering equitably and impartially, between the different commercial 
interests of the country ; and that where the encouragement of our 
shipping requires restriction and monopolies, which I by no means 
deny, that their efficacy and utility will be thoroughly investi- 

ated. ’* 

The other British settlements near to the King’s colonies in 
North-America, are Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, and 
Newfoundland. 

Care Breton is separated from Nova Scotia by a narrow 
strait, called the Gut of Canso, which is the communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; it was ceded 
to Great Britain in 1768, and erected in 1784 into a separate 
government: there is a great proportion of arable land in this 
island, which abounds in timber and hard wood, such as pine, 
beech, birch, maple, spruce, and fir. The island may be con+ 
sidered as the key to Canada, and the very valuable fisheries in its 
neighbourhood depend for their protection on the possession of it ; 
as no nation can carry them on without some convenient harbour 
of strength to supply and protect them, and Louisburgh is the 
principal one for those purposes. 

Great advantages are now derived from the coal mines in this 
island, which are situated near the entrance of the harbour, the 
works of which, and the fisheries constitute the chief employment 
of the inhabitants, but without trading at present directly to the 
British West India islands both Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s 


: Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 191. * Ibid. p. 168. 
3 Ibid. p. 56. * Ibid. p. 171. 
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Island serve to increase the exports of Nova Scotia; they like- 
wise supply Newfoundland with cattle, and with proper encourage- 
ment, would rival some of the more opulent colonies in articles of 
agriculture. 

Prince Edward’s Island is situated in the gulph of St. Lawrence 
near the northern coast of Nova Scotia, and was formerly called 
St. John’s, but which was changed in 1799 in compliment to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. This island abounds with 
timber of various kinds, beech, birch, particularly the black birch, 
(betula nigra). It is the largest of the deciduous trees, and is 
common throughout the island ; it is much used in the northern 
States of America, for ship-building ; it is nearly of the color of 
light mahogany, and takes as good a polish. A _ few cargoes of 
this kind of timber have recently been exported from the island to 
Liverpool and other ports in the North of England, and also to 
Scotland and Ireland where it is much approved ; several attempts 
have lately been made to introduce it into the London market, but 
the timber merchants appear to be against it, and they have too 
much the command of the trade to render it practicable to intro- 
duce a new article without their concurrence, unless it is encourag. 
ed by bounties, or otherwise promoted. by government.—This 
wood is admirably adapted for stocking fire arms, and is nearly, if 
not quite, equal to walnut-tree, (which is used for that purpose,) 
and can be supplied at one third the usual cost of that article. ‘ 

The other kinds of timber are, alder, maple of different species, 
namely, the white, red, and the rock or curled maple (acer saccha- 
rinum.) The latter is highly beautiful, is close grained, nd 
susceptible of: high polish; that which is called the bird’s eye 
maple, is a variety of this tree, but its chief value at present arises 
from the great quantity of sugar annually manufactured from its 
sap; the greatest part of the inhabitants of the island, supplying 
themselves with all the sugar they consume in this manner, whilst 
many of them have frequently a great deal to dispose of. 

Elm, red-oak (which is to be found in considerable quantities), 
poplar, swamp-willow, two kinds of ash, several species of the 
pine, larch, fir and spruce, with several kinds of fruit and flower 
ing shrubs abound in the island. 

The fisheries of this island and of Cape Breton may be greatly 
extended ; they consist of the same variety of fish as are found on 
the coasts of the King’s provinces. Cod fish is perhaps no where 
in greater plenty than on the coast of Prince Edward’s Island, the 
principal fishing ground in the gulph of St. Lawrence being in 


* See An Account of Prince Edward’s Island, by John Stewart, Esq.— 
also Lord Selkirk on Emigration, 
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sight of its shores, but unfortunately the subjects of the United 
States reap at present the greatest advantage of the cod-fishery 
there.—Besides the seals which constantly frequent the waters ot 
this island, there is a larger kind brought on the coast annually by 
the floating ice: they are often taken in great numbers, are very 
productive, and the oil is usually carried to Halifax or Quebec, 
where it is sold from 25/. to 32/. per ton. * 

Sea-cows about thirty years ago were found in great numbers 
on the northern coast of this island, but they have become scarce, 
particularly since the American war, ‘ when so many American 
fishermen poured into the gulph and attacked them in the summer, 
about the Magdalen Islands, that in two or three years the species 
were nearly destroyed, few having been seen for several years after ; 
however the kind still exists, and they are known to be increasing 
fast, and if the killing them was under proper regulations they 
might again become so numerous as to be an object of great 
consequence, but this never can be the case, while the New 
England fishermen are allowed to come into the gulph and 
destroy them.* 

The grants to individuals of the Magdalen and other islands are 
considered to be particularly disadvantageous and injurious to the 
British fishermen.—It is, however, to be expected that in all future 
grants, reservations will be contained of liberty to His Majesty’s 
subjects in general, to carry on a free fishery on all the coasts of 
these islands and of erecting stages and other necessary buildings 
for that purpose, and that hereafter the American fishermen will 
not be allowed to enjoy the facilities and advantages, they have 
derived from being permitted to use, and erect stages and other 
buildings thereon. 

The fisheries of this island, which had been gradually reviving 
since 17%4, promised to become again considerable, and to afford 
the means of recommencing a trade from thence with the British 
West India Islands, by which its inhabitants were supplied with 
colonial produce on moderate terms.’ Several cargoes of fish were 
likewise annually shipped for the European market, for which 
British manufactures, salt, and wine were taken in return ; besides 
the cod-fishery, the herring was begun and promised well, and 
the inhabitants of Prince Edward’s Island had obtained a consider- 
able share in the great salmon fisheries carried on in their neigh- 
bourhood on the continent: on the whole there was every appear- 
ance of extensive and valuable fisheries being established, when, 
soon after the commencement of the late war, the navigation and 





* Stewart’s Account, * Thid. 3 [bid. 
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colonial system was suspended, by which neutrals were admitted 
to participate in the trade to the British West India Islands.—Since 
then, these fisheries have been nearly given up from want of en- 
couragement, and the articles of export from the island at present 
consist of wheat, barley, oats, salt pork, butter, furs, seal-oil, and 
oysters, to Nova Scotia, with live cattle and some timber to 
Newfoundland, and occasionally a few cargoes of square timber to 
Great Britain. Flax and hemp thrive well in this island, and every 
farmer raises a small quantity yearly, which is applied to domestic 
uses. A few individuals are engaged in building ships, which are 
generally sold in Newfoundland; this business will probably be 
carried on to a great extent, whenever the Newfoundland fisheries 
revive, as the great plenty of timber, in this island, and the reasona- 
ble rate at which the necessaries of life are obtained, will enable the 
inhabitants to build at a much cheaper rate than in Newfoundland. 

Since 1792, the importation of all kinds of provisions into this 
island has ceased, whilst the export of them has gradually increased. 

The Newfoundland fishery is of longer standing than those pur- 
sued by the inhabitants of the continent of America, and was so 
considered before the conclusion of the war, which separated the 
United States from Great Britain. It is not confined to any par- 
ticular exclu ive company, but is an open general British cod-fish- 
ery, consisting of many lodges, or commodious harbours. It was 
discovered by the Cabots in 1507, and taken possession of for the 
crown of England, which they named Terra de Buccaleos, but did 
not settle any fishery there. ‘This island abounds with timber pro- 
per for shipping and other purposes, but its chief value is the great 
fishery carried on upon those shoals, which are called the Banks of 
Newfoundland, which formerly supplied in a great measure Euro 
and the West Indies with dried cod-fish, but in consequence of the 
subjects of the United States being allowed the same privileges in 
fishing on these banks and in the gulph of St. Lawrence, as before 
they became a distinct and independent state, and from the injuri- 
ous consequences resulting from the impress of the British seamen 
employed in it, and the suspension of the colonial system in favor 
of neutrals, a considerable depression has been produced on the 
British interest, and this fishery in common with the others in those 
seas has very much declined ; they are, however, still capable of 
great extension, and claim at this time the peculiar attention and 
consideration of the legislature of Great Britain. 


? Stewart’s account. 
* Dr. Douglas’ Summary, vol. 1. p. 287,—also Reeves’s History of the Go- 
vernment of Newfoundland. 
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On this subject endeavours are likewise made to mislead; it ha* . 
ving been represented, that the intetference of the subjects of the 
United States in the Newfoundland fishery is not injurious, but 
highly beneficial, to Great Britain. At this time, it may be ad- 
mitted, there is no other mode of supplying the greatest part of the 
continent with fish than in the vessels of the United States ; but it 
is a recent temporary inconvenience, resulting from the jpresent 
state of Europe ; for, under no other circumstances can their inter- 
ference in the Newfoundland trade be warranted. That the com- 
plaints which were previously made were well founded, especially 
In respect to the intercourse with the British West-Indies,* there 
being no occasion whatever to permit fish to be imported there in 


* Mr. Baring’s Examination, p. 173. 

2 It appears, that, as yet no regular system of convoys from the British 
colonies in America to the West India islands has been established, though 
it has been acted mpoe My Admiral! Berkeley, during the last season; t 
convoy sailing monthly, alternately to the Windw ard Islands and to Jamai- 
ca: ip consequence of which, the most beneficial effects have resulted, and 
the supplies of fish have been greater, more regular, and at lower rates, than 
for many years past. This experience, it is hoped, will induce government 
permanently to establish this system in time of waf, as it will facilitate and 
encourage the intercourse between the British dependencies ; but assurances 
should be given to the colonists, that the same will not be relinquished. 

The accounts presented to the House of Lords, February 1808, show the 
extent of the supplies now furnished from the British American colonies; 
and when it is considered, that a very great proportion of the supply of fisk 
and lumber, stated to be furnished by the United States, is actually the pro- 
duce of, and cured and prepared in the British continental colonies, and ad- 
mitted to beso by the American party here, it surely ought to convince the 
most bigoted enthusiast of their cause, of the capability and extent of the re- 
sources of the King's provinces. 


Exported to the British West Indies from the British A nerican Colonies, 
in the following years : 








ne 
1804. 1805, 1806. 
Dry Fish - - - - -| Barrels.|Quintals.| Barrels. | Quintals. Barrels.,Quinta]s. 
147 91,609} 501 99,532 12 118, 97 
Pickled Fish- - - Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
23,035 23,625 36,741 
Oak and Pine 
Board and 5 Feet. Feet. Feet. 
Timber 814,727 1,200,324 811,315 
Shingles - - - - - No. No. No. _ 
212,250 49 1,300 295,225 
Staves- --«-- 
1,012,575 235,169 $27,336 
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American bottoms, is evident, from the present Administration ha- 
ving, by an order of council of the Ist of July last, prohibited 
the importation of fish in American vessels into the West-India 
islands. 

The deviation from the navigation and colonial system is at- 
tempted to be justified by the circumstance of the Americans car- 
rying, in this instance, fish caught by British subjects, to 
market ; it is stated, ‘* nothing can undoubtedly be more repugnant 
to the old system of laws under which we have florished, but at the 
same time, nothing can more clearly show how inapplicable old laws 
frequently are to new times.” * Itsurely ought not to be matter 
of triumph to a British subject, to observe the depression under 
which one of the most important branches of the trade of Great 
Britain now labors, principally from the impolicy of continuing 
the new system, which has encouraged and promoted to so 
alarming and enormous an extent the carrying trade of America, 
that the British traders are no longer able to compete with them, 
but are obliged to employ the vessels of the United States to take 
their fish and other articles* to market! Under such circum- 
stances, is it patriotic’ so pointedly to denote the prosperity of 
America—the increase of her trade—and the extension* of her shi 
ping, and to contrast them with the melancholy and depressed state 
of the British fisheries and Shipping Interest ? It may, perhaps, be 
congenial to the principles and feelings des avocats Americains to 
contemplate and enjoy the distress and ruin of others, when 
they can indulge the sense of their own prosperity and security. 

“ Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 
FE. terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.” 

It, however, cannot fail to irritate the public mind, to see the real 
interests of the country, thus, attempted to be sacrificed to the spe- 
culative theories of some, and to the disappointed or interested 
views of others, and the wise systems of our forefathers treated 
with contumely and disrespect ; though the experience of centuries 
has shown they “ were more versed in the practical philosophy of 
life than the speculative one of the closet ; reasoning from the self- 
preservation of an individual to the self-preservation of a people, 


* Mr. Baring’s Examination, 174. 

* See ante, page 47, &c. of last No. of Pemphleteer. 

3 Anti-jacobin Review for February, 1808, p. 204. 

* For the increase of American tonnage, see Eden on Maritime Rights ; 
the Supplement to Collection of Reports on Navigation : also the statistical 
tables published at Washington, in 1806, under the title of Economica. 


Tons. 
In 1784, it consisted only of - - ------ 250,000 
In 1805, - -------+------s - 1,443,458 





Total increase of American tonnage 1,193,453 
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they considered the defence of this island from foreign invasion as the 


Jirst \awin the national policy ; and judging that the dominion of the 


land‘ could not be preserved without possessing that of the sea, they 
madeevery effortto procure to the nation amaritime power of its own. 
They wished that the merchants should own as many ships, and em- 
ploy as many native mariners, as possible. ‘l'o induce, and sometimes 
to force themto thisapplication of their capitals, restrictionsand pro- 

ibitions were devised. These affected not only foreigners, but na- 
tives ; the interests of commerce were often sacrificed to this object. 
Trade was considered principally as the means of promotingthe em- 
ployment of ships, and was encouraged chiefly as it conduced to the na- 
val strength of the country.” * Suchwas the system adopted by ouran- 
cestors to give vigor and effect to the maritime power of the nation: 
the laws they enacted were wise and comprehensive; that is,in 
Lord Verulam’s nervous expression, “ deep, not vulgar; not made 
upon the spur of a particular occasion for the present, but out of 
providence of the future; to make the estate of the people still 
more and more happy, after the manner of the legislatorsin ancient 
and heroical times.” 

The war in which the country is engaged in support of its ma- 
RITIME RIGHTS—the additional number of ships and seamen it is ne- 
cessary to employ in various and distant stations, to protect his ma- 
jesty’s dominions, and to preserve unsullied the lustre which adorns 
the naval annals of Great Britain—forcibly point out the vital im- 
a of the British carrying trade, and particularly that of the 

est Indies and the Fisheries, as constituting two of the most pro- 
minent features of the nursery of British seamen. The Newfound- 
land fishery forms of itself a subject fit for separate consideration. 
The complaints which continue to be made of the interference of 
the American fishermen, show the necessity in future negociations 
with the United States of excluding them from any participation in 
it; indeed, if treaties are contemplated to be renewed with the 


1 See Bacon, Raleigh, Temple, Child, Lidiard, Law, Cary, Burchet, Ander- 
son, Campbell, Pustlethwaite, and all the other writers in support of this system 
—they wrote for the country, not from mterest, pique, or party motive. See al- 
so Dr. Johnson's introduction to the political state of Great Britain, in 1756. 
—“ At present,amongst European nations, a naval strength, which is the 
portion of Great Britain, is more than ever of the greatest importance to sove- 
reignty, as well because most of the kingdoms of Europe are, not continents, 
but, in a good measure, surrounded by the sea; as because the treasures of 
both Indies seem but an accessory to the dominion of the seas.” Bacon. 


—* The sea, which is our mother (that embraces 
Both the rich Indies in her out-stretched arms), P 
Yields every day acrop, if we dare reap it.” Massinger. 


* Reeves’s History of Shipping, edit, 1807. 
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marititie powers of Europe on the principles of forrher ones, it 
does not appeat how their subjects can be excluded from the 
enjoyment of these fisheries, and the other privileges which are 
conceded and granted to the subjects of the United States, if the 
former are to be put on the footing of the most favored nation. ' 

It is considered unnecessary to urge further the national impor- 
tance of this subject: It is correctly observed by Dr. Douglas, * 
* that the cod fishery is not only a considerable addition to the 
trade and wealth of Great Britain, but by the many men employed 
in catching and curing of the cod-fish is a good nursery for our 
navy and other navigation; the plantation trade, the fishery of 
Newfoundland, the coal trade, and the watermen on the river 
Thames, being the great nurseries or seminaries of our naviga- 
tion.’ 

It is, therefore, ¢ the policy of Great Britain to give her principal 
attention to maritime affairs ; to carry on her own trade, in her 
own ships, directly to all parts of the world; and to encourage 
her fisheries inevery sea: from these sources she may always hope 
to obtain a naval force adequate to guard her shores from hostile 
invasion, and to secure her domestic felicity, both public and 
private, firm and unshaken as the foundations of the island.’ 

Le trident de Neptune est le sceptre du monde. * 

These observations are offered to the public, with no other 
object than from a sincere, and disinterested wish to support the 
principles of that system, which enabled us, during a most ardu- 
ous contest ‘ to triumph * over all the naval powers of Europe ; and, 
by a statement of facts which are not perhaps generally known, to 
justify the: Shipping Interest in their opposition to the American 

ntercourse Bill ; to counteract the mis-representations which have 

been so industriously circulated on that subject; and to remove 
the prejudices which have been encouraged against the trade of 
the British colonies in North America. 

The present state of the West India planters, the British North- 
American colonists, and the British ship-owners, unfortunately 
proves, how dangerous ° it is to deviate from fixed and settled 


» See the fifth article of the iate rejected treaty. 

2 Summary, vol. i. 288. 

3 Lumiere. 

4 The last war. 

$ “The numbers and uative courage of our men, with the strength of 
our shipping, have, for many ages past, made us @ metch for the greatest 
of our nei * at land, and an overmatch for the strongest at sea.” Sit 
William Temple's Miscellanea. 


* Lord Bacon, on Innovations. : 
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tules, which experience has shown to be wise and beneficial. It 
establishes the propriety of the observation of a great political 
writer, that *Ce n’est pas la fortune qui domine Je monde: on 
peut le demander aux Romains, qui eurent une suite continuelle 
des prosperités quand ils se gouvernerent sur un certain plan, & 
une siite non interrompue de revers lors qu’ils se conduisirent 
sur un autre,’ ‘ and it points out the necessity of retracing those 
measures which have produced so much distress on these great 
conunercial bodies. Permanent legislative regulations are essen- 
tially necessary to give energy and security to trade, and to create 
confidence in the people. The benefits which flowed from a steady 
adherence to the navigation and colonial system are evident, from 
the progressive increase of the trade, shipping, and manufactures 
of Great Britain, prior to the adoption of the suspending system, 
which its advocates are still anxious to extend, notwithstanding the 
evils which haye resulted from it: ‘ for, i/every law of regulation, 
either of our internal or external trade, were repealed, with the 
exception of those necessary for the collection of revenue,’ it is 
certain we could not rear or retain our seamen, * the grand support 
of our present pre-eminence, or preserve the country from falling 
even below the level of surrounding nations; therefore its ex- 
tension ‘ would’ not, as represented, * be an undoubted benefit te 
commerce, as well as to the community at large.’ 3 
But, » reject + 

Such mean, such dang’rous counsels, which would blast 

Your long-establish’d honors, and assist 

The proud invader 

Buonaparte ; who, # is asserted, is realising * 

the dream of universal empire ; his force declared to be irresistible, 
and contrasted with the total destitution of energy and genius, 
which is represented to be opposed to him; while the hand * of 





* Grandeur, &c. des Romains, c. 18, 
Reeves on Shipping, Introduction. 
Mr. Baring’s Examination, 153. 
Glover. 
Introduction to Mr. Baring’s Examination. , 
© This allusion has frequently been made, and as variously applied by per- 
sons of opposite sentiments, which generally result from the difference of 
religious and political education. It is admirably expressed by an old English 
en whose lines are peculiarly applicable to the present power, riches, 
appiness of Great Britain, as contrasted with the humiliated, pitiable, 
and degraded state of the European nations now under the control of 
France. It was the leading argument, and constantly directed, for the two 
firstages of the church, against the Christians ; after the Reformation, the 
church of Rome took it up, and pointed it with equal ay indeed 
with equal success, against the Protestants! See also Gibbon’s Roman 
Empire, vol. 11. 
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Providence is satd to be manifested in the unusual concurrence of 
circumstances, which he has, with the most consummate art com- 
bined to rear, and establish the military despotism under which the 
agonizing nations of Europe: now groan. To what motive are 
such sentiments to be attributed ? What tendency can they have, 
but to teach the people, that all resistance to his will is unavailing ; 
© that all Kings shall fall down before him : all nations serve him ;’ 
and to render them dissatisfied and clamorous for peace, and so 
to humble Great Britain at the feet of France. 
Alas! thy dazzled eye 

Beholds this man in a false glaring light ; 

Which conquest and success have thrown upon him ; 

Didst thou but view him right, thou’dst see him black 

With murder, treason, sacrilege, and crimes, 

That strike my soul with horror but to name ’em. * 


Upon the whole it is conceived, that the review which has been 
taken, in the preceding pages, of the resources of the British 
colonies in North America and of the depressed state of the Ship- 
ping Interest, will not be altogether without its use, in the con- 
sideration which the present crisis demands, of what measures 
should be taken not only to preserve our maritime ascendancy in 
its present high and palmy state, but to consider whether any of 
the indispensable articles we have hitherto imported from foreign 
countries can be raised or procured within the British empire. 
That his majesty’s government have collected much important 
information on this subject, there can be no doubt : the nation, 
however, anxiously expects to reap the benefit of that knowledge, 
by seeing it concentrated and digested in such a shape as may 
render it generally and practically useful: and for this purpose, it is 
presumed a committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
investigate into the state ef the corn, timber, and a few other 
branches of trade, would be highly beneficial, and give great 
confidence to the country, by contriving the means that the en- 
couragement which the present circumstances of the war certainl 
give to the improvement of the United Kingdom and the British 
dependencies, should be rendered permanant. All that is wanted, 
in that respect, is that there should be some legislative assurance, 
that protecting duties, in the event of peace, shall prevent any 
extension and increase of British industry being rendered nugatory. 

From the preceding observations it is obvious, the British West 


t Addison. Such is the character given by this admirable writer, of @ 
Réman emperor: it applies with equal force to any other military despot, 
who disregards, like Buonaparte, th 
Gaudetque viam fecisse ruina. 


e misery and desolation he creates. 
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India planters are equally interested in the revival of the ancient 
system, as the British American colonists, and the British ship- 
owners ; they have evidently one common interest, which they 
should consolidate, and by their mutual exertions endeavour to 
obtain a strict enforcement of our maritime rights, and a resump- 
tion of the navigation and colonial system, by which only they 
may hope to gain an amelioration of their present distressed condi- 
tion. Any other means will prove inadequate, and the favorite 
scheme of admitting American, * or other neutral shipping generally, 
or even partially, into the British colonial trade, although it may 
afford a temporary relief to the planters, will render them more 
dependent on foreign nations; whilst it will ensure the serious 
injury of other great national interests, and ultimately produce 
depression on the naval power of the mother country. 

The editor, having for many years studied to acquire a correct 
knowledge of the shipping of the country, their value and employ- 
ment, observed with astonishment and regret, the inadequate 
return * on capital so employed, and the growing decrease of 
British shipping ; which induced him to attempt, at different times, 
to recal the attention of the public to a subject so interesting and 
important ; he trusts his endeavours have not been altogether un- 
availing; and that the danger which would have ensued from 
Jurther concession, will now be avoided by a resumption of the 
former system, and a firm adherence to the measures recently 
adopted by his Majesty’s government; which are calculated to 
make a strong impression on the continental powers and to induce 
them to be sincerely disposed to accede to terms of peace, con- 
sistent with the honor, welfare, and safety of the kingdom. 

He likewise can truly state, he has not been influenced in the 
sentiments he has expressed by any unworthy or improper motive ; 
that he is not interested in Shipping or connected with the British 
colonists of America; his only view in offering these observations 
to the public, is to remove any unfavorable impression which the 
misrepresentations on these subjects may have produced; he can 
therefore with propriety adopt the words of an honest and sensible 
man: * ¢ Most commonly such as palliate evils, and represent the 
state of things in a maniee condition than they truly are, do there- 
by best consult for themselves, and better recommend their own 
business and pretensions in the world: but he, who to the utmost 


* Mr. Baring’s Examination, 167—also Petition to Parliament 12th March, 
1807, from the West India planters. Cobbett’s Debates, 9th vol. p. 88. 

* See comparative statements of freights, out-fits &c. in Collection of 
Reports on Trade, Edition 1807. 
3 Dr. Davenant on Trade. 
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of his skill and power, speaks the truth, where the good of his 
king and country are concerned, will be most esteemed by 
persons of virtue and wisdom; and to the favor and protection of 
such, these papers are committed.’ 


Austin Friars, 
29th April, 1808, 


*.* The Appenprx to the first Edition of this Traet con- 
tained, amongst many other papers, the following : 

No. 1.—A Report of the case decided in the Vice Admiralty 
Court of New Brunswick, involving the claim of the United 
States, to the Islands in Passamaquoddy Bay. 

No. 4.—The Declaration of the Commissioners of the Boundaries 
of the River St. Croix, dated the 25th October, 1798. 

No. 9.—The Treaty of 1806 between Great Britain and the 
United States, which was no¢ ratified by the President, Mr. 

Jefferson. 
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ON THE 


BLIGHT IN CORN, &c. 





Boranists have long known that the Blight in Corn is 
occasioned by the growth of a minute parasitic fungus or 
mushroom on the leaves, stems, and glumes of the living 
plant. Felice Fontana published, in the year 1767, an ela- 
borate account of this mischievous weed,' with microscopic 
figures, which give a tolerable idea of its form : more mo- 
dern botanists * have given figures both of corn and of grass 
affected by it, but have not used high magnifying powers 
in their researches. 

Agriculturists do not appear to have paid, on this head, 
sufficient attention to the discoveries of their fellow-laborers 
in the field of nature ; for though scarce any English wri- 
ter of note on the subject of rural economy has failed to 
state his opinion of the origin of this evil, no one of them 
has yet attributed it to the real cause, unless Mr. Kirby’s 
excellent papers on some diseases of corn, published in the 
Tranasctions of the Linnzan Society, are considered as agri- 
cultural essays. 


* Observazioni sopra la Ruggine del Grano. Lucca, 1767, 8vo, 
* Sowerby’s English Fungi, Vol. II. Tab, 140, Wheat, Tab. 139. 
Poa aquatica. 
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On this account it has been deemed expedient to offer to 
the consideration of farmers, engravings of this destructive 
plant, made from the drawings of the accurate and ingen- 
ious Mr. Bauer, Botanical Painter to his Majesty, accom- 
panied with his explanation, from whence it is presumed an 
attentive reader will be able to form a correct idea of the 
facts intended to be represented, and a just opinion whether 
or not they are, as is presumed to be the case, correct and 
satisfactory. 

In order, however, to render Mr. Bauer’s explanatio& 
more easy to be understood, it is necessary to premise, that 
the striped appearance of the surface of a straw which may 
be seen with a common magnifying glass, is caused by alter- 
nate longitudinal partitions of the bark, the one imperforate, 
and the other furnished with one or two rows of pores or 
mouths, shut in dry, open in wet weather, and well calcula- 
ted to imbibe fluid whenever the straw is damp." 

By these pores, which exist also on the leaves and glumes, 
it is presumed that the seeds of the fungus gain admission, 
and at the bottom of the hollows to which they lead, they 
germinate and push their minute roots, no doubt (though 
these have not yet been traced) into the cellular texture be- 
yond the bark, where they draw their nourishment, byin- 
tercepting the sap that was intended by nature for the nutri- 


* Pores or mouths similar to these, are placed by nature on the sur- 
face of the leaves, branches, and stems, of all perfect plants ; a provi- 
sion intended no doubt to compensate, in some measure, the want of 
loco-motion in vegetables. A plant cannot when thirsty go to the 
brook and drink, but it can open innumerable orifices for the reception 
of every degree of moisture, which either falls in the shape of rain and 
of dew, or is separated from the mass of water always held in solution 
by the atmosphere ; it seldom happens in the driest season, that the 
night does not afford some refreshment of this kind, to restore the mois- 


ture that has been exhausted by the heats of the preceding day. 
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ment of the grain; the corn of course becomes shrivelled 
in proportion as the fungi are more or Jess numerous on 
the plant; and as the kernel only is abstracted from the 
grain, while the cortical part remains undiminished, the 
proportion of flour to bran in blighted corn, is always re- 
duced in the same degree as the corn is made light. Some 
corn of this year’s crop’ will not yield a stone of flour from 
a sack of wheat; and it is not impossible that in some cases 
the corn has been so completely robbed of its flour by the 
fungus, that if the proprietor should choose to incur the ex- 
pense of thrashing and grinding it, bran would be the pro- 
duce, with scarce an atom of flour for each grain. 

Every species of corn, properly so called, is subject to 
the Blight; but it is observable that spring corn is less dam- 
aged by it than winter, and rye less than wheat, probably 
because it is ripe and cut down before the fungus has had 
time to increase in any great degree.—Tull says that 
*¢ white cone or bearded wheat, which hath its straw like a 
rush, full of pith, is less subject to Blight than Lammas 
wheat, which ripens a week later.” See page 74. The 
spring wheat of Lincolnshire was not im the least shrivelled 
this year, though the straw was in some degree infected : 
the millers allowed that it was the best sample brought to 
market. Barley was in some places considerably spotted, 
but as the whole of the stem of that grain is naturally enve- 
loped in the hose or basis of the leaf, the fungus can in no 
case gain admittance to the straw; it is however to be ob- 
served that barley rises from the flail lighter this year, than 
was expected from the appearance of the crop when gather- 
ed in. 

Though diligent inquiry was made during the last au- 
tumn, no information of importance relative to the origin 


* This was written, January 1805. 
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or the progress of the blight could be obtained : this is not 
to be wondered at; for as noone of the persons applied to 
had any knowledge of the real cause of the malady, none of 
them could direct their curiosity in a proper channel. Now 
that its nature and calise have been explained, we may 
reasonably expect that a few years will produce an interest- 
ing collection of facts and observations, and we may hope 
that some progress will be made towards the very desirable 
attainment of either a preventive or a cure, 

It seems probable that the leaf is first infected in 
the spring, or eatly in the summer, before the corn 
shoots up into straw, and that the fungus is then of 
an orange color;' after the straw is become yellow, 
the fungus assumes a deep chocolate brown ; each individual 
is so small that every pore on a straw will produce from 
20 to 40 fungi, as may be seen in the plate, and every one 
of these will no doubt produce at least 100 seeds; if then 
one of these seeds tillows out into the number of plants that 
appear. at the bottom of a pore, how incalculably large must 
the increase be! A few diseased plants scattered over a field 
must very speedily infect a whole neighbourhood, for the 
seeds of fungi are not much heavier than air, as every one 
who has trod upon a ripe puff-ball must have observed, by 
seeing the dust, among which is its seed, rise up and float 
on before him. 

How long it is before this fungus arrives at puberty, 
and scatters its seeds in the wind, can only be guessed at by 
the analogy of others ; probably the period of a generation 


« The Abbé Tessier in his Traité des Maladies des Grains, tells us, 
that in France this disease first shows itself in minute spots of a dirty 
white color on the leaves and stems, which spots extend themselves by 
degrees, and in time change to a yellow color, and throw offa dry 
erangeé colored powder. pp. 201, 340. 
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is short, possibly not more than a week in a hot season: if 
so, how frequently in the latter end of the summer must the 
air be loaded as it were with this animated dust, ready, 
whenever a gentle breeze, accompanied with humidity, 
shall give the signal, to intrude itself into the pores of thou- 
sands of acres of corn. Providence, however, -careful of 
the creatures it has created, has benevolently provided 
against the too extensive multiplication of any species of be- 
ing ; was it otherwise, the minute plants and animals, ene- 
mies against which man has the fewest means of defence, 
would increase to an inordinate extent ; this, however, can 
in no case happen, unless many predisposing causes afford 
their combined assistance. But for this wise and benefi- 
cent provision, the plague of slugs, the plague of mice, the 
plagues of grubs, wire-worms, chafers, and many other crea- 
tures whose power of multiplying is countless as the sands 
of the sea, would, long before this time, have driven man- 
kind, and all the larger animals, from the face of the earth. 

Though all old persons who have concerned themselves 
in agriculture remember the Blight. in Corn many years, 
yet some have supposed that of late years it has materially 
indreased ; this however does not seem to be the case. 
Tull, in his Horse-hoeing Husbandry, p. 74, tells us, that 
the year 1725 “ was a year of Blight, the like of which was 
never before heard of, and which he hopes may never hap- 
pen again ;” yet the average price of wheat in the year 
1726, when the harvest of 1725 was at market, was only 
86s. 4d. and the average of the five years of which it makes 
the first, 37s. 7d.—1797 was also a year of great Blight; 
the price of wheat in 1798 was 49s. 1d. and the average of 
the five years, from 1795 to 1799, 63s. 5d." 

* The scarcity of the year 1801, was in part occasioned by a mil- 
dew, which in many places is said to have attacked the plants of wheat 
on the S. E. side only, but was principally owing tothe very wet har- 
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The climate of the British Isles is not the only one that 
is liable to the Blight in corn; it happens occasion- 
ally in every part of Europe, and probably in all. countries 
where corn is grown. Italy is very subject to it, and the 
last harvest of Sicily has been materially hurt by it. Speci- 
mens received from the colony of New South Wales, show 
that considerable mischief was done to the wheat crop there, 
in the year 1803, by a parasitic plant, very similar to the 
English one. 

It has been long admitted by farmers, though scarcely 
credited by botanists, that wheat in the neighbourhood of a 
barberry bush seldom escapes the Blight. The village of 
Rollesby in Norfolk, where barberries abound, and wheat 
seldom succeeds, is called by the opprobrious appellation of 
Mildew Rollesby. Some observing men have of late attri- 
buted this very perplexing effect to the farina of the flowers 
of the barberry, which is in truth yellow, and resembles 
in some degree the appearance of the rust, or what is pre- 
sumed to be the Blight in its early state. 

It is, however, notorious to all botanical observers, that the 
leaves of the barberry are very subject to the attack ofa yel- 
low parasitic fungus, larger, but otherwise much resembling, 
the rust in corn. 

Is it not more than possible, that the parasitic fungus of 
the barberry and that of wheat are one and the same species, 


vest of 1800; the deficiency of wheat at that harvest, was found, on a 
very accurate calculation, somewhat to exceed one-fourth, but wheat 
was not the only grain that failed, all others, and potatoes also, were 
materially deficient. This year the wheat is probably somewhat more 
damaged than it was in 1800, and barley somewhat less than an ave- 
rage crop, every other article of agricultural food is abundant, and po- 
tatoes one of the largest crops that has been known; but for these 
blessings on the labor of man, wheat must before this time have reach- 
ed an exorbitant price. 
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and that the seed transferred from the barberry to the corn, is 
otie cause of the disease? Misletoe, the parasitic plant with 
which we are the best acquainted, delights most to grow on 
the apple and hawthorn, but it florishes occasionally on 
trees widely differing in their nature from both of these; in 
the Home Park, at Windsor, misletoe may be seen in abun- 
dance on the lime trees, planted there in avenues ; as like- 
wise at Cobham Hall, near Gravesend, the seat of the Earl 
of Darnley ; at Anchorwick, near Staines, it grows on the 
Carolina poplar. If this conjecture is founded, another year 
will not pass without its being confirmed by the observations 
of inquisitive and sagacious farmers. 

It would be presumptuous to offer any remedy for a ma- 
lady, the progress of which is so little understood ; conjec- 
tures, however, founded on the origin here assigned to it, 
may be hazarded without offence. 

It is believed’ to begin early in the spring, and first to 
appear on the leaves of wheat in the form of rust, or 
orange-colored powder ; at this season, the fungus will, in 
all probability, require as many weeks for its progress from 
infancy to puberty, as it does days during the heats of au- 
tumn ; but a very few plants of wheat, thus infected, are 
quite sufficient, if the fungus is permitted to ripen its seed, 
to spread the malady over a field, or indeed over a whole 
parish. 

The chocolate-colored Blight is little observed till the 
corn is approaching very nearly to ripeness ; it appears then 
in the field in spets, which increase very rapidly in size, 
and are in calm weather somewhat circular, as if the disease 
took its origin from a central position. 

-* This, though believed, is not dogmatically asserted, because Fon- 


tana, the best writer on the subject, asserts that the yellow and the 
dark-colored Blight are different species of fungi. 


_, a ee: ee ee, 2. 2 oe 
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May it not happen, then, that the fungus is brought into 
the field in a few stalks of infected straw, uncorrupted 
among the mass of dung laid in the ground at the time of 
sowing ? it must be confessed, however, that the clover leys, 
on which no dung from the yard was used, were as much 
infected last autumn as the manured crops. The immense 
multiplication of the disease in the last season, seems, how- 
ever, to account for this ; as the air was no doubt frequently 
charged with seed for miles together, and deposited it in- 
discriminately on all sorts of crops. 

It cannot, however, be an expensive precaution to search 
diligently in the spring for young plants of wheat infected 
with the disease, and carefully to extirpate them ; as well as 
all grasses, (for several are subject to this or a similar ma- 
lady) which have the appearance of orange-colored.or of 
black stripes on their leaves, or on their straw ; and if expe- 
rience shall prove, that straw can carry the disease with it 
into the field, it will cost the farmer but little precaution to 
prevent any mixture of fresh straw from being carried out 
with his rotten dung to the wheat field. 

In a year like the present, that offers so fair an opportu- 
nity, it will be useful to observe attentively whether cattle in 
the straw yard thrive better or worse on blighted than on 
healthy straw. That blighted straw, retaining onit the fun- 
gi that have robbed the corn of its flour, has in it more nu- 
tritious matter than clean straw, which has yielded a crop of 
plump grain, cannot be doubted ; the question is, whether 
this nutriment in the form of fungi does, or can be made to 
agree as well with the stomachs of the animals that consume 
it, as it would do in that of straw and corn. 

It cannot be improper in this place to remark, that al- 
though the seeds of wheat are rendered, by the exhausting 
power of the fungus, so lean and shrivelled that scarce any 


NO. XIl. Pam. VOL. VI. 2D 
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! flour fit for the manufacture of bread can be obtained by 


grinding them, these very seeds will (except, perhaps, in the . 


very worst cases)" answer the purpose of seed corn as well 
as the fairest and plumpest sample that can be obtained— 
and, in some respects, better; for, as a bushel of much 
blighted corn will contain one third at least miore grains in 
number than a bushel of plump corn, three bushels of such 
corn will go as far in sowing land, as four bushels of large 
grain.” 

The use of the flour of corn in furthering the process of 
Wegetation, is to nourish the minute plant from the time of its 
developement till its roots are able to attract food from the 
manured earth; for this purpose one tenth of the contents 
of a grain of good wheat is more than sufficient. The quan- 
tity of flour in wheat has been increased by culture and 
management calculated to improve its qualities for the bene- 
fit. of mankind, in the same proportion as the pulp of apples 
and pears has been increased, by the same means, above 
what is found on the wildings and crabs in the hedges. 


80 grains of the most blighted wheat of the last year, that could 
be obtained, were sown in pots in the hothouse ; of these, seventy-two 
produced healthy plants, a loss of 10 per cent. only. 

® By a careful analysis in the wet-way, conducted by Mr. Davy, 
Professor at the Royal Institution, 100 parts of 


Gluten. Starch. Insoluble 
Matter. 
Best Sicilian wheat afforded, 20 — 75 — 5 
Good English wheat of 1803, 19 — 77 — 4 
Spring wheat of 1804, 2% — 70 — 6 
Blighted wheat of 1804, 13 — 52 — 35 
The loss to the miller, from the increase of absolutely. insoluble mat- 
ter, or broad bran, is, when compared with good English wheat, 
In Blighted wheat - - - 3] percent. 
In Spring wheat only - + 2 per cent. 
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It is-customary to set aside, or to purchase, for seed corn, 
the boldest and plumpest samples that can be obtained ; 
that is, those that contain the most flour; but this is un- 
necessary waste of human subsistence; the smallest grains, 
such as are sifted out before the wheat is carried to market, 
and either consumed in the farmer’s family, or given to his 
poultry, will be found by experience to answer the purpose 
of propagating the sort from whence they sprung, as effect- 
ually as the largest. 

Every ear of wheat is composed of a number of cups pla- 
ced alternately on each side of the straw; the lower ones 
contain, according to circumstances, three or four grains, 
nearly equal in size: but towards the top of the ear, where 
the quantity of nutriment is diminished by the more ample 
supply of those cups that are nearer the root, the third or 
fourth grain in a cup is frequently defrauded of its propor- 
tion, and becomes shrivelled and small. These small 
grains, which are rejected by the miller, because they do not 
contain flour enough for his purpose, have nevertheless am 
ample abundance for all purposes of vegetation, and as fully 
partake ofthe sap, (or blood, as we should call it in ani- 
mals, ) of the kind which produced them, as the fairest and 
fullest grain that can be obtained from the bottoms of the 
lower cups, by the wasteful process of beating the sheaves. 





POSTSCRIPT, 1806. 


The argument in favor of sowing small grains of corn 
taken from an ear of a good sort, is not founded on conjec- 
ture ; it has been deduced from a variety of experiments 
tried with different kinds of seeds ; fortunately for the inves- 
tigation of truth, it has met with opponents, who have com 
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bated it with theoretical arguments, and censured it severely, 
without adducing one experiment to contradict it; the con- 
sequence has been, that some old experiments have been 
recollected, and several new ones tried, some of them no 
doubt by persons prejudiced in favor of its opponents ; a 
part of these have been published, and several more privately 
communicated : not one, however, has yet been brought 
forward, the result of which does not tend to confirm the 
original statement. 

It must, however, be remembered, that although the 
smallest grain of wheat taken from the ear of an approved 
kind, will, when sown, produce as good a sample as the 
plumpest grain of the same sort can do; seminal varieties 
may occasionally be produced, differing from the original 
sort by yielding smaller grains: the small corn, thus pro- 
duced, will mingle with the offal, and in time, if the offal 
corn is sown, alter the produce for the worse; this ten- 
dency, however, will always be detected, by an increase in 
the proportion of offal corn, by which the necessity of 
changing seed will be rendered obvious. 

In seasons when wheat is cheap, this change may be 
made at small expense, and ought therefore to be resorted 
to, if the smallest suspicion of a deterioration is entertained : 
in dear seasons offal corn should be used for seed, first, be- 
cause it saves much expense to the farmer, as bold seed 
corn is always at such times exorbitantly dear; and next, 
because the selling of such corn at market, instead of bury- 
ing it in the ground for seed, brings a great profit to the 
individual, tends to diminish the market price, which all 
good men wish to lower when it becomes oppressive to the 
poor, and manifestly prevents a large transfer of national 
property from this to other countries, 

Supposing the annual consumption of wheat in this island 
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to be 8,000,000 of quarters, it will require, at 2} quarters 
an acre, 3,000,000 of acres to produce that quantity: the 
seeding this extent of land, will consume about 1,000,000 
quarters of seed corn. ‘This quantity, added to the public 
stock in a year of dearth, cannot fail to produce some effect 
in lowering the prices: ifit is to be purchased from foreign 
nations, it will, at the rate of 41. a quarter, cost 4,000,000I. 
sterling, and, at the weight of 56lbs. a bushel only, employ 
200,000 tons of shipping to bring it home. 

The deficiency of the crop of 1804 was very great; 
the mildew was the principal cause of it; in some places 
the smut also prevailed, but in no considerable degree: the 
lowest land in all cases fared the worst, except when ex- | 
posed to the immediate influence of the sea winds; the 
higher lands were less damaged, and in some places wholly 
escaped. The counties north of the Teese were much 
less affected than the south, and Scotland escaped wholly. 

On the Duke of Bedford’s farm at Wooburn, the wheats 
were severely hurt, though by no means so entirely destroy- 
ed, as in the rich low countries. 

By experiments tried under his Grace’s orders, the 
following comparison was made between the crops of wheat 
of 1804, and those of the two preceding years: 


Number of Sheaves to Produce of a Load in 
a Load of 5 Bushels. Flour from the Mill. 


1802 84 - - - 250 
1803 96 - - - 230 
1804 120 - - - 196 


which makes the deficiency of the year 1804, when com- 
pared with the crop of 1802, about 30 per cent. in the 
measure of the corn, and 26 per cent. in the weight of 
the flour. These added together give a total deficiency on 
the crop of 1804, of 56 per cent. 
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It is not unlikely, from. the situation of the Wooburm 
district, that its deficiency offers a reasonable average of 
the deficiency of the island, south of the Teese; consider- 
able allowance must nevertheless be made in estimating the 
whole deficiency of the crop, as the counties north of 
Teese, the whole of Scotland, and the lands open to the 
sea, escaped; it cannot, however, be doubted, that if we 
estimate the deficiency of wheat on an average of the whole 
island, at one third of a medium harvest, we rather under- 
rate than exceed. If then we admit the annual consump- 
tion of the island to be 8,000,000 of quarters, this deficiency 
will amount to 2,666,000 quarters. Yet, notwithstanding 
this immense deficiency, the prices, though high, never 
became exorbitant. 

The importation between the 10th of October, 1804, 
and the same period of the year 1805, was 893,271 quar- 
ters of wheat, and 67,308 cwt. of wheat flour, in all not 
amounting to 1,000,000 of quarters; the remaining defici- 
ency must have been made up by the stock in hand, which 
was considerable, and by the use of substitutes, which 
having been so seyerely inculcated by the late recurrences 
of dearth, was cheerfully, and almost universally, resorted to 
—potatoes fortunately were abundant and cheap. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is difficult, on any usual mode 
of calculation, to judge why the prices were not raised 
higher ; but it is remarkable, as has been hinted in pages 406 
and 407, that years of blight never raise corn to so exorbi- 
tant a price, as is always demanded in case of 2 wet 
harvest. ° 


”_* The average price of wheat for the whole year, 1805, is esti- 
mated by my ingenious friend, Mr. A. Young, at 10s. 10d. a bushel. 
That of 1800, was 14s. 1d. and that of 1801, 14s. 83d. ; being the 
highest average price of which we have any account. 





A LETTER 


TO 


SIR JOSEPH BANKS, Barr. 


Elton, near Ludlow, March 20, 1806. 


Myr Dear Sir, 


Ix consequence of the information I derived from letters I had 
the honor to receive from you, and from your little pamphlet on 


the Blight of Wheat, 1 made a few experiments in the course of 
the last summer, the result of which I take the liberty to send yous 
My observations, are, however, of little value, and tend only to 
point out one amongst the many predisposing causes to which 
diseases of that kind probably owe their existence. 

An opinion prevailing very generally in this, as in other districts, 
that the barberry tree communicates disease to wheat and other 
plants in its vicinity, I sowed, in the autumn of 1804, a row of 
wheat round a plant of that kind, which grew in my garden, 
the soil of which is a shallow loam or a limestone gravel; and 
I also sowed several small portions of seed of the same kind 
in a meadow, the soil of which was very similar to that of my 
garden, though situated at a considerable distance from it, 
All the plants continued perfectly healthy till the beginning of Ju- 
ly, when those near the barberry bush showed evident symptoms of 
disease. Small elevated points, of paler color than other parts of 
the plants, first appeared on the leaves and straws, occasioned by 
the epidermis having been raised by the growth of minute fungi 
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under it. The increase of the disease was from this period ex- 
tremely rapid, and in the course of a single week the straws were 
covered with yellow spots, exactly as they are delineated by Mr. 
Bauer. 

Examining the barberry bush attentively, I found upon its fruit a 
species of fungus similar in color to that on the straws of the 
wheat, but its seed vessels were larger, and more spherical. I was, 
however, much disposed to believe the parasitical plants of the 
same species, and that the difference in the form and size of the 
seed vessels arose only from the difference of the nutriment they 
derived from the wheat, and from the acrid juice of the barberry. 

‘The plants of wheat, which grew at a distance from the bar- 
berry bush, remaining free from disease, I carried a branch of the 
barberry, with diseased fruit upon it, to one of them, and wetting 
it with water, I brushed the wheat plants with it, repeating this 
operation three successive days. I at the same time applied a part of 
the diseased straws which had grown near the barberry bush, to other 
plants of wheat, which were free from disease, leaving upon them 
so large a portion of the seeds and seed vessels of the mildew, as to 
be visible without the aid of a lens. In the course of ten days the 
plants of wheat, which I had endeavoured to infect by means of 
the barberry branches and fruit, became covered with disease, 
whilst those to which I had applied the mildewed straws were not 
sensibly affected. I attributed the health of these to the want of 
moisture necessary to make the seeds of the mildew vegetate, and 
i therefore sprinkled them plentifully with water in the three suc- 
ceeding days ; and at the end of ten days I found them all diseased 
as in the preceding cases. 

As water had been applied in each of the preceding experiments, 
it became necessary to ascertain how far that fluid alone might be 
capable of inducing disease without the aid either of the barberry, 
or diseased straws ; and I therefore, whilst repeating the experi- 
ment last described, sprinkled a remaining portion of plants at the 
same hour with water only ; andI was not very much surprised to 
find, that these became as much diseased, within the same period 
oftime, as any of those I have described. 

In each of the preceding experiments, very cold water was ap- 
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plied early in the afternoon of a warm and bright day; and 
the ground in which the plants grew was also very dry. A consi- 
derable absorption, therefore, probably took place; and to this ab- 
sorption, and the effects of a sudden change of temperature, 
as secondary causes, I am disposed fo attribute the appear- 
ance of the disease ; but whether the seeds of the mildew were 
catried into the pores of the plants by the water, or existed there 
before, is a question which I shall not attempt to solve. The ap- 
plication of cold water to any plant on which the sun is shining 
strongly is very injurious to its health, and therefore likely to give 
increased activity to any disease, to which the plant is subject. 

In the last experiment there is not the slightest reason to believe 
that the disease was communicated by the barberry; and it may 
be doubted whether that plant contributed to produce the disease 
in any of the preceding cases ; and indeed in any other instance: 
nevertheless, the opinion so generally entertained, both in this king- 
dom and on the continent, by practical farmers, that barberry trees 
are injurious to corn, deserves very considerable attention; and 
though the parasitical plant found on the barberry may be dissimi- 
lar in some respects to that found on wheat, it must not be immedi- 
ately decided that they are specifically different. The primrose, the 
cowslip, the oxlip, and the polyanthus, Linnzus states to be the 
same plant; and experiments I have made, leave no grounds of 
doubt that they are the same ; yet had these plants been nearly as 
minute as the fungi on the straws of wheat, they would for ever 
have been considered as distinct species. 

Experiments, which I have annually been in the habit of making 
on pease, leave no grounds of doubt in my mind, that want of mois- 
ture at the root, with excess of it on the leaves and stems, is one at 
least amongst the secondary causes of mildew in'that plant. Every 
gardener knows, that, in autumn, when the ground is dry, and the 
dews cold 2nd heavy, the pease always become mildewed ; and that 
the crop is in consequence rendered of small value at that season. 
But I have constantly succeeded in preserving the health of my au- 
tumnal crops of pease, in rendering them nearly as abundant-in the 
end of September and beginning of October as in July ; and as the 
method I have adopted may throw some light on the cause of the 
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mildew in wheat, I shall describe it, with the hope that it may if 
some degree lead to the prevention of that disease. 

When myground is worked for an autumnal crop of pease, the 
mould is thrown on each side, so as to form a shallow trench, 
where the future row is to stand. Into this trench as much water 
is poured as the ground will readily absorb; and in the water, thus 
used, I have often dissolved a small portion of common salt with 
beneficial effects ; and if any green weeds, or other succulent ve- 
getable substance, capable of retaining moisture within the ground, 
can readily be obtained, it is pressed closely into the bottom of the 
trench, which is then filled, and the surface mould thoroughly 
soaked with water. The seeds are then sown on the surface of 
the ground, and the mould is thrown from each side over them ; 
which mode of planting possesses considerable advantages at all 
seasons of the year. For the roots probably descend as deep into 
the ground as-they do when the seeds are sown in the usual way, 
whilst the lateral roots spreading nearly horizontal, approach the 
surface of the ground at the base of the ridge, and there absorb 
moisture from the dews or slightest showers; it is, however, ne- 
cessary to water the rows, if the weather be very hot and dry. 
Those varieties of the pea which root deep, and grow high, suc 
ceed best. 

The preceding mode of culture cannot be applied to wheat ; but 
nevertheless it may possibly tend to point out some improvement 
in the culture of that plant in soils subject to mildew. Refuse 
common salt might be tried to a considerable extent, at a small ex- 
pense, and there cannot be a doubt that the legislature would facili- 
tate the application of it by a modification of the present laws, 
should it be found productive of any beneficial effect. Clover leys 
have in this country generally afforded crops of wheat least injured 
by mildew; and therefore it appears probable that buck-wheat, or 
tates, or other green vegetable substances, ploughed in a short time 
before the wheat is sown on fallows, may promote the health of the 
succeeding crop. There appears also good reason to believe that 
much advantage might be derived from the formation or selection 
of early varieties of wheat, which, by ripening early, would escape 
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the ill effects of the heavy dews of autumn, and in part the drought 
of summer. 

In the culture of my own farm, I always plough deep, and sow 
thin and early ; and I have uniformly escaped every disease except 
smut ; and my own experience and observation have perfectly sa- 
tisfied me, that that disease is transferred from the parent plant, and 
is to be avoided by proper choice and management of the seed 
corn. My farm, however, possesses the advantages of moderate 
elevation, where the dews are less heavy, and the variations of tem- 
perature less; the soil is strong, and considerably retentive of 
moisture, and on such soils wheat is least subject to disease. ‘To 
the conversion of such soils to pasture, and of lighter soils to till- 
age, I fear we must attribute the prevalence of disease, the frequent 
failure of crops, and the consequent enormous importation of corns 
and so many causes operate in conjunction, as bounties on pasture, 
and as taxes on tillage, and operate still more on the passions and 
prejudices of the farmer, than on his interest, that an increased 
conversion of our best wheat ground to pasture must be the cere 
tain and inevitable consequence; but the consideration of these 
points belongs to the legislator, rather than to the naturalist. 

I am, my dear Sir, &c. 
T. Av Knicur. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Sevenat persons, of whose judgment I think highly, (though in the pre- 
sent instance they may not seem to have exercised it successfully.) having 
expressed a desire, that those arguments, which I lately used in Parliament, 
should appear in print, I am induced, by their request, to offer them to the 
public. 

On the subject of Parliamentary Competence, I expect that I slrall not be 
thought to have gone into an excessive length of discussion; when it is re- 
collected, that there is scarcely a lawyer, who has opposed an Union, without 
also disputing the authority of Parliament to enact one: that in several 
publications which have appeared upon the subject, their authority has 
been explicitly and confidently denied; and that this question of cum- 
petence is highly important, and evén preliminary: since it would be a 
waste of time to discuss the advantages of a measure, which the legislature 
was not competent to conclude. 

Having in the following pages enlarged upon some topics, which, when 
speaking in the House of Commons, I felt it my duty to treat concisely; 
having supplied, from my notes, or memory, arguments, which from similar 
motives, or from inadvertence, I there omitted; and having given admission 
to some new reasonings, which occurred to me as I wrote; I have thought 
it advisable to throw the whole into the shape of an Appress To Tut Prorie 
ov Inetawp; of which, however, what I said in Parliament will, by those 
who heard me, be recognized as forming the substance and foundation. 





ADDRESS, &c. 


a 


Havrnc the honor of a seat in the Legislature of this country, and holding 
an opinion on the important question now under discussion, from. which 
many respectable and virtuous persons, and no small portion of my country- 
men, dissent, I feel myself to be warranted, (I will not say obliged,) to diss 
close the foundations of the judgment, which L have formed, 

In addressing myself to the people, I appeal not to their authority. ‘The 
necessity for their sanction to any act of their Legislature, I: protest against, as 
a principle subversive of our mixed government; and introductive of absolute 
democracy in its room. But that popular approbation of a public measure, 
which is not requisite towards giving it validity, may yet be desirable 
towards giving it effect:—towards promoting general thanquillity; towards 
multiplying and maturing the benefits of the law; towards conciliating that 
people, whose sentiments it is the free spirit of the British system to respect; 
and giving to the subjects’ acquiescence in the decrees of their Legislature, s 
more cordial and zealous character, than that of mere duty, and reluctant 
obedience. 

My opinions on the momentous subject now before us, are shortly 
these: that Union on fair terms would be beneficial to this country; and 
that such conditions we are likely to obtain, To justify these. opinions, will 
be the object of the following pages. 

in considering this question, let me be permitted to begin by laying pre- 
liminary grounds. ’ 

The British Islands constitute one empire. Their imperial connexion is 
not the result of a mere coincidence of crowns on the same head; but the 
crowns (if I may se express it) are constitutionally blended. His: Majesty's 
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being Monarch of Great Britain is the indispensable requisite, and of itself 
adequately efficient cause, of his being King of Ireland. Ipso facto of his 
being sovereign of our sister country, he is ours; and practically to deny 
this imperia! union of the islands, would be treason against the principles of 
the Irish constitution, 

Now, let us suppose the rest of our establishment to be as yet unformed ; 
and that, applying to some modern Solon, we inquired how many Legis- 
Jatures this one empire should contain. Is it likely that he would recom- 
mend more than one? Would the lawgiver distract one dominion with 
two wills? Might he not even suppose you blundered, in talking of two 
Legislatures in the same empire?—and pronounce of such a state, as 
Stephano did of Caliban, that it was “ a most delicate monster, with two 
woices #” 

If such must, a priori, be the opinion of a wise man, I may infer that, so 
far as union allots one Legislature to a single empire, it is a rational and 
wholesome measure:—that in securing that empire from the possible colli- 
sion of dissentient parliaments, union is the corrective of a dangerous ano- 
maly. 

The discussion might be pushed farther, between the lawgiver and the in- 
quirer. The former might predict, that a state thus constituted, would find 
in the duplicity of its Legislature, the sources of present weakness, and seeds 
of future severance. That a difference of system between the Legislatives, 
must paralyse the general force of the empire ; and that by the enemies of 
the connexion, this parliamentary distinctness might be converted into 
means of accomplishing a separation. 

If the maxims be warranted, which I have been thus attributing to our 
supposed lawgiver, the inference seems to be—that the tendency of union, 
in consolidating the Legislatures, will be to fortify the British Empire; and 
eradicate those seeds of separation which it contains:—and this tendency 
will, on the one hand, raise an opponent to the measure, in every foe to 
British greatness and connexion; and, on the contrary, will recommend it 
to the favor of all those, who think the connexion salutary, and wish it to be 
maintained; ail who, admitting as a maxim, that Ireland must stand and 
fall with England, feel interested at all times to promote the security of the 
empire; and especially when the situation of Europe, and the World,— 
when the power, the success, und the hostility of France, render it necessary 
that the British Empire should concentrate all its strength; unless we be 
prepared to surrender all its honors. 

If it were replied to our Sage, that British influence would be found an 
antidote to the mischiefs which he had suggested: and prevent Legislative 
dissensions from weakening the energies of the empire,—or Irish inde» 
pendence from marring the councils or interests of Britain,—he might, in 
answer, decline admitting an hypothesis, which derogated from the prac~ 
tical supremacy of the Irish Legislature; or, admitting it, might show that 
this was no longer the case of two Legislatures in one empire ;—but the 
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gase of a paramount British, and subordinate Irish Parliament. The 
therefore, whether the islands should have each a distinct parliament, could 
no longer involve a question for Irish pride; inasmuch as it would not be 
more degrading to this country to have its Legislature ong with, than subject 
to that of Britain. That where there existed a subjection in fact, this might 
be rendered but the more pernicious, by a veil of nomingl independence; 
since authority is softened by being ascertained, and exposed to view; ang 
the power is sure to be exerbitant, which, whispering its mandates, contrives 
to keep itself concealed.—That thus to constitute two Legislatures, both 
nominally supreme, and then obviate the mischiefs of such an organization, 
by rendering one of them practically subservient, would be to create a fault, 
in order to correct it; and to bring matters clumsily, incompletely, and cos 
ruptly round, to that point,—io which the original establishment of one pate 
liament might have placed them. That instead of permitting imperial 
energy to flow directly from a simple primitive arrangement, this might be 
circuitously and imperfectly to accomplish the same objects,—by a system 
pernicious to morals, destructive of public spirit, and which must sow the 
seeds of popular disaffection. For he might conelude, that the nominal) 
supremacy of one Legislature could not be converted to a practical 

dence, but by the corrupt connivance of its members; and that if such pre- 
fligacy existed on their paris, it would either spread a contagion, fatal to 
liberty and public virtue; or rob the parliament of confidence, the constitu- 
tion of respect, and the kingdom of prosperity and peace. Thus he mighs 
affirm, that gudcumgue via data, a coalition of all the imperial Legislative 
powers would be desirable: that it would be preferable to distinct and reallg 
independent parliaments; and, still more tu be preferred to Legislatures, 
under whose seeming independence, there lurked the practical subserviency 
of one. 

Let us now suppose this lawgiver to have entered on his plan: to have 
organized the imperial Legislature, and assigned to Ireland what he com 
ceived to be its due proportion of representation. In this-stage of the 
arrangement, I seem to hear an Irishman object, that this country had nos 
an adequate share in the imperial councils. Our Solon would admit, the 
justice of such a complaint; but would require to be shewn that it was 
founded in fact; and if my countryman, by way of substantiating his 
charge, should suggest that British representation out-weighed the Irish ia, 
point of numbers, it seems likely that he would expose himself to this 
auswer: “ Your objection is absurd: you are setting in opposition to each 
ether, parts which are not politically opposed: the quantity of Irish repre- 
sentation is commensurate to Irish power, resources, and contribution: the 
British exceeds it in point of numbers; because jn Britain there is mors 
contribution to represent: for the same reason, the representation of 
England exceeds that of Scotland, Wales or Yorkshire ;—and the represen- 
tation of three Irish provinces out-weighs that of the fourth, If the repre- 
sentatives of the empire do their duty, each will prefer the welfare “1 the 
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whole, to the advantage of any part; and thus your fears, from the paucity 
of Irish members, rest on a merely imaginary clashing of interests in the 
state. If admitted, your objection would prove too much, and the people of 
Yorkshire might make it, as reasonably as you. It would go to crumble the 
empire into its primeval parts; and renew the heptarchy, or the system of 
baronial tyrannies. It would assert that the lesser part was entitled to 
equal influence with the greater. But as we could not assent to so mon- 
strous a position, it would, if it proved any thing, demonstrate the utility 
of that separation from Great Britain, which every friend to Ireland ought 
to deprecate.” 

Thus those islands forming but one empire, if this were res integra, it 
-would be desirable that they should have but a single Legislature.’ Such an 
organization would tend to rivet their connexion ; and fortify an empire which 
is mow formidably assailed; and in all whose dangers Ireland must partake. 
As to Imperial Representation, a share, proportioned to its consequence and 
its burthens, would be all that this country should or need require ; for this 
‘would secure us a full share in the common blessings of the constitution. 
No quantity of Irish Representation could do more; and therefore if the 
share conceded were adequate to accomplish this, then to require a greater 
portion would be absurd.—These were the preliminary grounds which I had 
to lay. : 

But the present, it will be said, is not res integra: the imperial establish- 
ments are already formed; and Ireland is possessed of a legislature, indepen- 
dent and distinct. True; and therefore all that I have proved is this; that by a 
just Union, Ireland would exchange its separate Legislature, for such a share 
in the imperial councils, as ensuring us the full benefits of the British Con- 
stitution, would thus bestow all, which we could originally have demanded. 

The exchange, which confers on Ireland as much imperial weight as she 
could ever have had a right to claim, or consistently with the welfare of the 
empire could possess, cannot be a very inequitable barter. 

The change, which by communicating to Ireland all the benefits of the 
British Constitution, must, at the same time, diffuse happiness and freedom 
amongst her people, cannot be a very destructive alteration. What more 

could independence have procured our country? 

But we sacrifice a portion of our national splendor. I admit it; and make 
the sacrifice with regret. FE almost rejoice at that repugnance, with which 
at first this measure is received; for I consider national honor as some 
security for national liberty, and virtue. But looking to our country, torn 
with conflicts, and stained with blood; turning our eyes to the traitors and 
sqparatists who swarm amongst us; contemplating the state of Europe, and 
the world; let us then inquire, whether it be not expedient to sacrifice some 
pride, to the security of that connexion with Great Britain, which at this 
time, is at once peculiarly necessary and precarious: whether at a moment 
like the present, we should not fortify that empire, of which we make a part ;. 
whose destruction is attempted, and whose ruin must be ours. And, after 
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«ll, to what situation shall we be reduced?—to one which will secure to us 
the British Constitution ; with all those inestimable benefits which it. ine 
volves. 

I have started a serious objection to that theory, which assigns two le 
gislatures to one empire; and suggested that such a system appears calcu- 
lated to estrange those portions of the empire, which are thus legislatively 
distinguished, 

But I admit that the independence of Ireland (leaving to others to pro- 
nounce whether or not this has been practical,) ought not to be sacrificed to 
the Speculations of a theorist. 

Let us therefore inquire, whether those mischiefs, of a double legislature 
which were probable in theory, have arisen in fact. 

About eleven years ago, his Majesty was afflicted witha temporary illness, 
and during his indisposition, it became necessary to commit the executive 
to other hands, 

Our Legislature were then, as they are now, divided. The Bri- 
tish Parliament was proceeding to form a Regency, invested with certain 
limited powers. What did our Lords and Commons do?—Without waiting 
for any appointment on the part of Britain, they nominated a Regent for 
Ireland; to whom they intrusted a degree of authority superior to that 
which the British Regency, if completed, would have possessed. 

Let us consider the tendency of this consequence of two legislatures for 
one empire: this practical assertion of Irish Legislative Independence. 

It produced two independent executives for one empire. It hazarded in- 
trusting the executive to different hands: and set different limits, in each is- 
land, to its power. 

Did this act, the effect of our legislative independence, tend to dismember 
the British empire ?—I shall leave to the sober and impartial reader toan- 
swer this question for himself; and to collect the train of inferences, which 
his answer will supply. 

The Sovereign of Great Britain is therefore King of Ireland. Trace this 
rule to its principle, and what will follow ?—That the Regent of Great Bri- 
tain should govern Ireland; and the authority of the Executive have the 
same bounds in either country. 

Then what was the effect of our Independence in 1788?—If my reason 
did not bend before the authority of even two branches of the Legisla- 
ture, I should say it was, in spirit, the violation of a maxim of the Constitu- 
tion. Here we seem to have descended from the regions of theory, to the 
flat realities of ptactice. 

It is no answer, to tell me that the recurrence of the evil may. be prevent- 
ed; and that our Parliament has nothing to do, but enact the principle 
which I have stated." 

“Quid te exempta juvat spinis de pluribus una? 
4 The Right Hon. James Fitagerald has given notice of his intention te iutroducc 2 bill into 
Parliament, for this purpose. 
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‘Fem not seeking remedies for this particular mischief; but tracing the 
consequence to its cause and deriving it from a general source, sufficiently 
copious for the production of many evils, I am discussing the expediency of 
drying up this spring. To remove a symptom, is not to banish the dis- 
éase; nordo we cure a scrofula by healing a single ulcer. 

Having examined the spirit, let us inquire the tendency of this maxim. 
Why does the rule obtain, that the British Monarch is, jure corona, King of- 
Treland ? This is not a mere arbitrary, inoperative regulation: its aim and 
meaning is to secure the connexion between the countries. It is, so long 
as our legislatures remain distinct, the single and slight link, which holds 
these islands constitutionally together. 

Thus, if it were not the act of Lords and Commons, the appointment of 
the Irish Regent might seem to have broken the only bond, which united. 
the sister countries. Methinks the distinctness which an Irish Parliament. 
would so use, the independence which they would so assert, might well be 
deemed hazardous to the solidity of the Empire; and lead to doubts, as te 
the wisdom of a theory, which assigns separate legislatures to connected 
eountries. 

That such signal instances of the separating tendencies of our distinct. 
hess, should frequently recur, isnot to be expected. But the same inde- 
pendence which, in such an extraordinary emergency, was asserted at the- 
tisk of breaking, might, on more common occasions, be exercised at the ha- 

‘ gard of loosening that connexion, which, I confess, it isnot my wish to 
impair. 

In 1785 occurred thre Commercial Propositions. I mean not to discuss the 
mercantile tendency of that arrangement ; or consequent propriety of its 
{substantial) rejection; but merely notice the transaction, as another speci- 
en of the effect of our distinctness. 

What were the grounds on which Mr. Orde’s bill was resisted? They 
were principally constitutional, not commercial grounds. 

In the debate, Mr. Grattan states, “a question, much more high and 
deep than any commercial one, to arise : the invaluable question of Constitu- 
tion ; in which the idea of protecting duties, and all those commercial details 
vanish.” He objects to the provisions of the bill, as “ putting an end to the 
free constitution of Ireland,” by virtue of the fourth of the twenty British 
Resolutions ; which provides, that our Parliament shall subscribe to what- 
ever laws the British Legislature may direct, respecting certsin branches of 
trade and navigation. Mr. Flood too opposed the bill, as “ interfering with 
the legislative authority of the Irish Parliament; of invading both its inter- 
al and external legislation.” . 

Now the Reader must observe, that this ground of opposition would not 
be weakened by the commercial advantages of the plan. Be the system 
never so beneficial to our trade, the objections to it, as derogatory from 
trish independence, would remain the same; and thus, if the objection 

1 See Woodfall’s Sketch of the debate. 
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qere well-founded, (i. ¢. if the fourth resolution derogated from the autho- 
sity of our Parliament,) Ireland could not, without betraying her constitu 
tional rights, accept an arrangement the most splendidly beneficial to her 
trade, which was clogged with the provisions of this fourth resolution, 

Yet what were those provisions, after all? Only that laws made, or to be 
made in Britain, respecting matters connected with that commercial settle- 
ment, should be adopted by the Parliament of this country. 

Now I will ask of any candid man, whether to a very liberal and advan- 
tageous commercial boon, it might not be reasonable for England to annex 
such terms? So reasonable, that without acquiescing in these, we could 
not in justice lay claim to the concession? So reasonable, that to omit the 
condition, might be to neglect not only the peculiar interests of Britain, but 
the general welfare of the British Islands? 

If this be so, what follows? That our independence would prevent us 
from accepting great commercial benefits, on the only terms on which England 
could concede them; and our legislative distinctness obstruct our national 
prosperity. 

While our Parliaments remain distinct, the sister countries may hold this 
language to eaeh other: England may say “unless your Parliament 
follow ours, so as to produce, ix pari materia a conformity of imperial laws 
we cannot make you these concessions, with safety to our commerce ;” and 
Ireland may reply, “that thus to conform to what the British Legislature 
prescribed, would be to convert our Parliament into a registry of the edicts 
ef Britain ; and to violate the recognised nidependence of our country.” 

Neither objection seems destitute of weight; but Union is calculated to 
remove them both. By an Union, securing to Ireland an adequate weight 
in the imperral councils, we should obtain a uniformity of law, which would 
disperse all British terrors of liberal concession; while Ireland would not 
register the decrees of a foreign Parliament; but obey laws enacted by that 
common legislature, of which a due proportion of her own Lords and Commons 
formed a pert. Thus Union reconciles the prosperity of Britain, with the 
aggrandizement of Ireland; and commercial advantage with constitutiona) 
right. 

The idea of Reform suggests another mischief, which, if it arose, might be 
traced to our distinctness. 

Suppose one of those plans of what was termed radical Reform, which 
have been submitted to our Parliament, had passed into a law. The whole 
theory of representation being changed, new powers and interests would con- 
sequently arise: the influence of the Crowg would be probably abridged ; 
a striking alteration of system would take place; and affairs begin to rum 
in anew channel; whether better than the old one, it is beside my purpose 
to inquire. 

Thus we should have a Legislature differently constituted from that of 
Britain; a Constitution administered on other principles; and in a novel 
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spirit: an Exécutive possessing a different degree of influence, (which now: 
supplies the place of prerogative,) from that of which it was possessed in 
England. These incongruities would surely tend to separate the countries ; 
but they would be the consequence of distinctness; and could not happen 
after Union. 

But is Parliament competent to enact Reform? I have never heard their 
authority disputed. Yet it might be asked, shall a representative body, sitting 
in virtue of franchises possessed by their constituents, turn their power 
against those by whom it was conferred, and impair those very privileges, 
from which their authority has been derived? In modelling anew the con- 
stituency of the kingdom, those schemes of Reform which we have seen 
proposed, (and which might have been adopted,) would materially affect 
subsisting rights; and abrogate or abridge both personal and corporate 
franchise. Shall Burgesses be held competent to open boroughs, and thus 
dilute the franchise of those select constituents who returned them? Shall 
knights of shires, by a new chart of political division, turn counties into dis- 
tricts, and confer privilege on those who had it not, at the expence of those 
who had? Might not an elector, displaying the remnant of privilege which 
had been left him, be warranted in thus remonstrating with his Represen- 
tative Reformist ; “I appointed you to protect my interests; and you have 
injured and betrayed them?” These objections, however insufficient, are as 
plausible as any which could be urged against the competence of Parliament 
to enact Union, 

That the authority of the Irish Legislature has this extent, is a point on 
which I entertain no doubt. My opinion is founded on precedent, and the 
express authority of political and legal writers ; on the mischiefs which must 
result from a contrary doctrine ; and on the genuine and legitimate princi- 
ples of our Constitution. 

Parliament, by enacting Union, would do no more than change,—it would 
hot surrender, or subvert the Constitution. “The Country would still be go- 
verned, as at present, by three estates ; and her inhabitants possessed of all 
the privileges of British people. Amongst the legislators we should reckon 
Irish lords and commons, bearing to the whole Parliament the same pro 
portion, with that of Ireland to the Empire. Ireland would, after Union, 
enjoy the same British constitution which she possesses now: if it be true 
that Wales or Yorkshire are within the pale of that establishment. As 
those parts of theimperial territory are now, so would Ireland then be, 
represented in the common legislative assembly of the Empire. 

That cannot have been surrendered, which is still enjoyed: now legisla¢ 
tive incorporation, leaving the principles of the Irish Constitution unim-- 
paired, would but alter the means, by which those principles were reduced 
tu practice. 

Therefore to affirm the competence of our Parliament to enact Union, is 
merely to assert their right to change, and not their authority to subvert the 

constitution. 
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This view of the subject turns the act for septennialj elections to a preces 
dent. Under the limitations of that act, Parliaments sit at this day; and 
on its validity, the force of all subsequent statutes might depend. What 
confusion must arise from impeaching the efficacy of that Statute! Yet ob- 
serve the alternative. If Legislatures have authority to change the Consti- 
tution, the Irish Parliament is competent to pass a Union ; if they have not 
this authority, the statute for septennial elections must be void. 

There are fi w more ascertained, or important principles of our Constitu- 
tion, than that the Crown of these Realms is an hereditary right. His present 
Majesty, on the demise of George II. ascended the throne, because he was 
his heir. 

Yet even this principle, bending before the supremacy of Parliament, is, 
notwithstanding its importance, susceptible of change. 

If the Legislature may change the Constitution, it follows that our Parlia- 
ment is competent toenact Union. But if the Legislature possess no such 
right, and may not, for example, model the succession to the Crown, (a most 
momentous change indeed !) then they were Rebels, who conquered at Cul- 
loden, and his Majesty is not rightful possessor of the throne: a doctrine so 
ruinous and full of treason, that I shrink from inserting it, even as an hy- 
pothesis. 

Our religious Establishment proves the competence of Parliament to 
change the Constitution: for that to alter the established religion * is to do 
so, will not be denied, by those who reflect how political rights are blended 
with religious doctrines; and admit the maxim of connexion between Church 
and State. 

To controvert theright of our Legislature to pass an Union, is impliedly to 
deny the validity of that, which was concluded by the not more competent 
Parliament of Scotland, 

When I recollect, that the uniting of England and Scotland was the late 
and deliberate accomplishment of a measure, which had been looked to for 
above two hundred years, as essential to the welfare and tranquillity of the 
Island,—I hesitate to admit a doctrine, which at once degrades this solemn 
transaction, from a legitimate coercive ordinance, to a precarious arrange- 
ment, deriving its entire efficacy from the acquiescence of the Scotch Na- 
tion ; and to which they might constitutionally put an end. 

My hesitation increases, when casting my eye along the roll of Commis- 
sioners, I find it to consist of Statesmen and of Lawyers ; of the virtue, wis- 
dom, constitutional and legal knowledge, of both countries. That,j by acting 
under the authority of their respective Parliaments, these should have sanc- 
tioned the usurpation, or overlooked the incompetence, of the Scottish Par- 
liament, is a supposition, which it is hard to entertain. That they should 
have clothed in constitutional forms, a gross infringement of the Constitu- 
tion, and bestowed time, and pains, and solemn deliberation, on accom- 
plishing what could create no obligation, and might sow the seeds of discord, 
blood, and insyrrection,—to conceive that they should have done this with 

* As was done in the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary and Elisabeth. 
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their eyes open, is not easy ; and it is no less difficult te admit that incom- 
a have been manifest, to which such men appear to have been 


Win I read“ the Lord Somers had the chief hand in projecting this 
echeme of the “ Union,” and took a principal share in framing the articles, 
I seruple to deny that competence, which he practically recognised ; or to 
impeach the authenticity of an act, which principally flowed from him, who 
framed the Bill of Rights. 

But (it is said) Lord Somers was an Englishman: what was the compe- 
tence of the Scottish Parliament to him ? It was to him, as an Englishman, 
of the greatest moment. It was a part of the foundation on which that Uni- 
on rested, which was resorted to for promoting the strength and tranquillity 
of the whole Island: that Union, which could not be valid, if the Scottish 
Parliament was incompetent; and which, if invalid, would tend to aggra- 
vate the mischiefs which it was meant to cure? 

But besides, I perceive the roll of Scotch Commissioners to contain much 
of the dignity, and (as may be presumed) the constitutional knowledge of 
Scotland. To these at least, the objection made to Somers will not lie. 
These at least were bound by their interests, their integrity, their patriotism, 
not only to secure equitable terms to their nutive land, but to take care that 
the Scottish Parliament was not-.transgressing its authority ; or trenching 
on the liberties of the people. They were bound to see that they were not 
taising a baseless fabric ; which might one day fall, and crush the peace and 
happiness of Scotland, 

But observe the subversive, and even treasonable consequences, which re- 
salt from an implied denial of the competence of the Scottish Parliament. 
On the validity of that act, depends the title of his Majesty to the Crown of 
the United Kingdom. If it be null, there is no such political being as the 
King of Great Britain. The second article of the Union is the only act of 
settlement, which limits, to the house of Hanover, the succession to that 
United Monarchy, which the first article had created. If this Union be in- 
valid, the hereditary principle stands in the way of our Sovereign’s title te 
the Scottish Crown. His Majesty possesses no dominions north of the 
Tweed; and the heir to the House of Stuart is the rightful King of Scot- 
land: an hypothesis, which no loyal subject can admit. 

The statement of an inference so ruinous and fatal, secms sufficient to 
warrant our denial of the premises which lead to it, viz. the incompetence 
of the Scottish Parliament. But this, though quite sufficient, is not all. 
The train of mischiefs, which follow from this doctrine, are very numerous. 
If the incorporation of 1707 was invalid, what attention is due by Scotland 
to any laws which have been made since? How is England bound by the acts 
of that unconstitutional assembly, miscalled the British Parliament, which 

~ has been sitting at Westminster for the last ninety years? Acts wherein, in 
one house forty-five, in the other sixteen, strangers voted ; and (it is possible) 
produced the majority which passed them. What becomes of the force of 
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that act of renunciation, which passed in 1783, and which Ireland has mis- 
taken for the corner-stone of her Liberties and Constitution? 

I have however heard it suggested, that the Scottish Parliament having 
been a body differently constituted from the Irish, their competency will not 
establish ours. But though some distinction may be taken, I deny that any 
substantial difference can be shewn between them. Their legislature, like 
ours, was composed of three estates; and the admixture, by the terms of 
Union, of the Scots lords and commons, with the English, proves that each 
branch of their Parliament would assimilate with ours. 

But let the Constitution of the Scottish legislature have been what it may, 
it cannot (if the fullowing authorities have any weight,) have differed from 
the Irish, by being more supreme: nor consequently have been more com- 
petent to conclude an Union. 

“ The power and jurisdiction of the Parliament,” says Sir Edward Coke, 
“ is so transcendent, and absolute, as it cannot be confined within any bounds. 
Of this Court it is truly said: si agtiquitatem spectes, est vetustissima: ss 
dignitatem, est honoratissima: si jurisdictionem, est capucissima.” 


” Huic ego mec metas rerum, nec tempore pone.” 


When Coke wrote this, Parliament had, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
his three children, already amply exercised this transcendent power. It had 
new-modelled the succession to the crown ; and altered the established reli- 
gion of the land. This may serve as a comment on the text of Coke; who, 
probably, had in his mind, the competence of Parliament thus to change the 
Constitution, when he described jts jurisdiction as being “absolute, and 
transcendent.” 

Sir William Blackstone, who wrote subsequently to the acts of Settlement 
and Union, in the reigns of William the IIId. and Anne, pronounces of 
Parliament, that “ it hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority: this being 
the place where that ansoLvT£ DESPOTIC power, which must in all governments 
reside somewhere, is intrusted by the constitution of these kingdoms.” 3 

As circumscribed despotism, and limited absolute power, are monsters of 
which I find it impossible to conceive an idea, I might, from this position, 
deduce at once the authority of Parliament to pass an union; and I might 
well deride their scruples, who declined investigating a measure, until they 
should ascertain whether absolute power was competent to achieve it. 

Blackstone has, however, saved us the trouble of even so obvious a de- 
duction ; for, pursuing his theory, he adds that Parliament “ can new-mo- 
del the succession to the crown: can alter the established religion of the 
Jand ; and can change, and create afresh, even the constitution of the kingdom, 
and of parliaments themse(ves : as was done by the act of Union, and the several 
statutes for triennial and septennial elections. It can, in short, do every thing 





¥ ath Institut. 36. 
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that is not naturally impossible ; and therefore some have not scrupled to call, 
its power,” (i. e. the power which the Constitution has entrusted to it,) “ by. 
2 figure rather too bold, the omnipotence of Parliament.” ’ 

Thus, if the competence of Parliament be denied, on the ground that 
Union will change the constitution, I answer? that Parliament has authority 
tochange it. If the objection be, that,Union will change the constitution of 
the Parliaments themselves, | reply that Parliament is competent to effect such 
achange. And if it be asserted, that Union is however not that species of 
alteration in the Constitution, or the Parliament, which our Legislature is 
competent to make, I on the contrary observe, that the act of Union is ex- 
pressly given by Blackstone, as an instance of the sort of changes, which 
Parliament may effect. 

I have heard objections to the competence of our Parliament, founded on 
positions of Lord Coke, which are to be met with in 4th Institute, c. 1. pages 
42,43. But the dicta do not seem to me to support the objections. 

Lord Coke only affirms that “acts, against the power of the Parliament 
subsequent, bind not ;” for that “ deges posteriores priores contrarias abre- 
gant.” 

Now, as Union will not tend to abridge the power of the United Parlia- 
liament, or render it less supreme than the distinct legislatures are at present, 
the Parliament of Jreland will not violate Lord Coke's maxims; by ratifying 
such a treaty of legislative incorporation. It will modify the organization 
of the legislative corps, consolidating their distinctness, and converting them 
from two to one: but it will leave the transcendent powers of the thus mo- 
dified assembly unimpaired, It will not restrain the power of the subsequent 
Parliament ; which is what alone Sir Edward Coke doubts its competence to 
perform. ‘“ Though divers Parliaments have attempted to barre, restrain, 
suspend, qualifie, or make void subsequent parliaments, yet could they never 
effect it; for the latter parliament hath ever power to abrogate, suspend, 
qualifie, explain, or make void the former, in the whole or in any part thereof; 
notwithstanding any words of restraint, prohibition, or penalty in the 
former.”3 

And why is this so? 

Because, “ it is a maxim in the law of Parliament, quod leges posteriores 
priores contrarias abrogant.”* 

If the rule, in the former of these extracts, was obscure, the writer's 
meaning might be collected with certainty from the latter; in which he 
assigns the reason for this rule. The rule is no more than this; thata prior 
parliament shall not abridge the transcendent supremacy of a subsequent 
one. But Union will not restrain the authority of the future imperial Legis 
Jature; and therefore may be concluded, without violating the law of par- 


? Commentaries, Book I. ¢. 2. 

2 On the authority of Sir W. Blackstone, i in the passage above cited, 
3 4h Institute, 43. 

4 Ibid. 
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lisment. Neither will Union “ make void subsequent parliaments;” Stilt 
Jeaving to Ireland her three estates," it will “ make void,” not “ subsequent 
. parliaments,” but their distinctness; and will only modity the Irish Legise 
lature, as far as may be rendered necessary by the incorporation; and no 
farther than is compatible with our liberties and constitution. 

But if the future imperial parliament be supreme, may it not “ abrogate,” 
the treaty of Union, and repeal all the benefits which its articles concede te 
Ireland? 

Undoubtedly that absolute power, which our constitution intrusts to par- 
liaments, will have this physical extent; and parliament may abuse the 
authority with which it is invested. But it does so at the risk of entitling 
the subjects to resist a government, which has become the instrument of 
oppression; and resorting to first principles, to relieve themselves by insur- 
rection. The authority of parliament has no limits prescribed by the con- 
stitution: on the contrary, by the principles of our establishment, it is 
boundless. But it is exercised at the peril of those to whom it is intrusted; 
and these will be cautious how they commit abuses, which will construc- 
tively subvert the constitution, efface all artificial rules, and, letting in the 
paramount rights of human nature, overwhelm the powers of parliament in 
revolution. At this risk, the legislature may disregard or repeal the articles 
of Union. But in the danger with which it would be attended, I see some 
security against the attempt being made; and mean time, in the identity of 
Imperial interests, the Irish share in Imperial councils, and due proportion 
of Lords and Commons sent by us to the common legislature, I discern @ 
strong protection of Irish rights, and sufficient guaranty against their vio# 
lation. The Imperial Legislature being absolute, may disfranchise Wales or 
Yorkshire; or violate the terms on which the sister countries became 
united: but I see no moral possibility of their perverting their authority to 
such purposes. 

I think I have truly construed the meaning of Lord Coke; and to those 
who, adopting a different construction, turn his positions into an argument 
against the competence of parliament to enact Union, I would recommend 
to compare the doctrines of Blackstone* with their interpretation; and to 
consider whether they be not impeaching,—on the tortured authority of 
Coke, the title of his Majesty to the British throne; by denying the validity 
of one of his title deeds, viz: the Scottish Union. 

Judge Blackstone, in the first chapter of his first book, enumerates adi the 
rights and liberties of Englishmen, as bestowed by that constitution under 
which we also live. These, according to him, consist primarily of personal 
security, personal liberty, and private property; and subordinately, (and as 
auxiliary to these rights,) of the powers and privileges of parliament: the 


1 That is to say, three estates, containing a due proportion of Irish Lords and Commons.—Ire- 
land would as much have her three estates, as Yorkshire has its three estates. 
2 Already cited. 
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precise limitation of the Royal prerogative: the right of applying to courts ef 
justice for redress of injuries: in case of uncommon infringement, a right of 
petitioning the king, or parliament for relicf; and, lastly, the right of having 
arms for their defence. 

In this list, which professes to include all the rights that English or 
Irishmen possess, I find the powers of parliament" classed amongst the libertics 
of the people ; but look in vain for the right which the populace now claim, 
of affirming, or reversing, the decrees of their Legislature. 

The following objections to the competence of parliament are, by one of 
our newspapers,* attributed to a very respectable gentleman, Doctor 
Browne ;* and are called a refutation of those arguments, which I made use 
of in the House of Commons, and have here repeated. 

Mr. Browne entered into a refutation of Mr. Smith’s arguments: he had 
apprehended at first, it would be necessary for him to express his dissent 
from the arguments, which that learned gentleman had advanced, in support 
of the competency of parliament tv enact an Union; but he was surprized to 
find, in the close of the honorable gentleman's speech, that they both per- 
fectly agreed in opinion; for, at the long run, it turned out that the learned 
gentleman was on/y endeavouring to prove that, so long as the constitution 
lasted, the parliament was competent to enact any measure; because, when 
they violated any of the fundamental laws of nature, then the constitution was 
dissolved.” 

This argument proves nothing, unless we concede what I deny; that to 
conclude an Union, is to “ violate the fundamental laws of nature ;” and to 
* dissolve the constitution.” 

Blackstone cannot have been aware that such was the effect of legislative 
incorperation. He appears to have conceived that Union merely changed, * 
without dissolving the constitution. That it but altered the means, by which 
the ends of the constitution should be attained; and operated not so much 

on the substance, as on the forms of our establishment. He cannot have 
parton with the misreporter of Doctor Browne's argument, that to join our 
parliament with that of Britain, would be to dissolve our constitution: for 
im the first volume of his commentaries (page 160,) he pronounces parlia- 
ment to be competent to enact Union; and, in the next page, (161) denies 
that the authority of the legislature can survive the constitution.’ These 
passages would be contradictory, if the author conceived that to conclude an 
Union would be to subvert the constitution. 


3 We have already seen, from the same writer, how ive and absolute these powers are. 
2 The Dublin Evening Post of Saturday, January 26th, 1799. 


3 Late one of the members for the college of Dublia, and afterwards his Majesty's prime s¢p 
jeant at law in Ireland. 


* And so to change, he pronounees to be within the competence of Parliament. Commentaries, 
vol. 1. p. 160. 


5 His words are—" se long as the English coustitution lasts, we may veuture to affirm, that tie 
power of parliament is absolute, and without control,” 
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‘ {cannot hesitate to conclude, that the argumeat of Doctor Browne is mis- 
aepresenied; for, as given in the paper, it proves nothing; unless he assume 
that Union will dissolve the constitution; and this he never can have meant 
to do; for he is a constitutional lawyer; and would never admit a doctrine, 
which must impliedly pronounce, that for the last 90 years the constitution 
of Scotland has been dissolved: that his Majesty is King, not of Great 
Britain, but of England; and that Irish independence, founded on the act of 
renunciation,—is a structure built upon the sand. 

Montesquieu, in the eleventh buok “ de l’esprit des Lois,”—treats “ des 
Jois qui forment la liberté politique, dans son rapport avec la constitution ;” 
and the book opens as follows. 

Idée générale, 

“ Je distingue les lois qui forment la liberté politique dans son rapport avec 
da constitution, d’avec celles qui la forment dans son rapport avec le Citoyen. 
Les premieres serunt le sujet de ce livre ci.” 

_ The law of parliament clearly comes within the description of those, on 
which this book professes to treat: it is emphatically that species of laws— 
“ qui forme la liberté politique, dans son rapport avec la constitution.” 

Let us see then what is Montesquieu’s opinion of the power of parlia- 
ment. It may be collected from the 6th chapter of this book; in which he 
treats of the British constitution.—“ Quand les députés représentent us 
corps de peuple, comme en Hollande, ils doivent rendre compte & ceux qui 
les ont comunis: c’est autre chose lorsqu’ils sont députés comme en Angle- 
terre.” 

The reason why the deputies of the united provinces are accountable to 
those who commissioned them, is very obvious: it is because, in the federa- 
tive congress in which they assemble, they represent the provinces which 
appointed them, much as a chargé des affaires represents the state from 
which he cumes. But very dissimilar is the situation of a member of our 
House of Commons. He represents, not exclusively the constituents whe 
sent him; but the entire tiers etut of the nation; and when Montesquieu 
informs us that he is not accountable to his electors, does it not follow that 
these have no constitutional right to ratify, or annul, the acts of their legis- 
tors? 

“Le grand avantage des représentans, c’est qu’ils sont capables de dis- 
cuter les affaires: le peuple n’y est point du tout propre: il ne doit entrer 
dans le gouvernement, que pour choisir ses représentans.” Having done 
this, the people, according to Montesquieu, is functus officio; and it is ob- 
viously incompatible with his opinions, to require their assent, to validate a 
proceeding of their parliament. Indeed it may be said, in the language of 
the same writer,’ that those who claim such a privilege for the populace 
# ont confondu le pouvoir avec la liberté du peuple.” : 


2 Chap. 2. 
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Another passage from Montesquieu' (and it is the last which I shall cite,) 
appears to me to bear materially on the present question. 

“Tl y atoujours, dans un état, des gens distingués par la naissance, les 
richesses, ou les honneurs : mais s’ils étoient confondus parmi le peuple, et 
sils n’y avoient qu’une voix, comme les autres, la liberté commune setoit 
leur esclavage; et ils n’auroient aucun interét 4 la defendre; parceque la 
plupart des resolutions seroient contre eux. La part qu’ils ont a la législa- 
tion doit donc @tre proportionnée aux autres avantages qu’ils ont dans 
Pétat: ce qui artivera, s'ils forment un corps; gui ait droit darréter 
les enterprises du peuple, comme le peuple a droit d’arréter les leurs. 
Ainsi la puissance législative sera confiée et au corps des nobles, et au 
corps gut sera choisi pour représenter le peuple,” 

On the above paragraph I would first remark, that Montesquieu appears to 
have considered the lower House of Parliament as being, for all legislative 
purposes, the people. Our Lords and Commons are exclusively the subject 
of his discourse ; and having twice described the latter as “ le peuple,” he at 
last designates them with more precision, as “ le corps choisi, pour repré- 
senter le peuple,” He too well understood the spirit of our Constitution, 
not to know that the people can only act by their representatives ; and pos- 
sess no direct right (either original or appellate) of legislation. Their repre- 
sentatives form a part of that supreme assembly, which the  aalgeet people is 
not to govern, but to obey. 

Secondly, I would observe upon this passage, that Balance is the grand 
eharacteristick of our Constitution; that the privileges of our nobles have 
for their object the preservation of this equilibrium; and that whatever pro- 
tection their legislative distinctness affords the national aristocracy, would 
sink, (and in its fall would overturn our Constitution,) if a principle were 
once admitted, which subjects the decrees of Parliament to the revision of 
our populace ; and, practically declaring the Lords to be a useless state ex- 
crescence, refers the sanction of our laws, not ad populum, but ad plebem, 

“Tt may here perhaps be a digression, neither in itself absolutely impro- 
per, nor entirely useless for illustration of the subject before us, to observe 
that the British Constitution is a composition of all the legal, simple forms, ae- 
knowledged by the Greeks: monarchy; oligarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy. Monarchy with us perfectly accords with the Grecian sense of the 
term. The Lords form’ the oligarchal part of the Constitution; and the 
House of Commons properly the ‘aristocracy; being composed of persors 
elected by the people to legislative authority, for merit, real or supposed. 
The democratical principle, equal law, or in the Greek term, Isonomy, singu- 
larly pervades the whole ;” rendering, with exceptions too rare and trivial to 
merit notice, the highest ranks of the “ people subject to the same laws, 
the same burdens, and the same judicature, with the meanest citizen,— 
Rights of election, trial by jury, and parish tything offices, together with the 
right of addressing and petitioning either the executive, or any branch of the 


{ Chap. 11, 
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legislature, forma large democratical power, more wisely given, and more 
wisely bounded, notwithstanding some defects, than in any other government 
that ever existed.” ° 

The above extract from Mr. Mitford's admirable history of Greece, + may 
suggest the following observations. First, that a constitution, which is 
compounded of the simple forms, cannot admit that necessity for plebeian 
sanction to legislative acts, which would simplify this mixed government 
to a turbulentdemocracy. Secondly, that from persons invested with “ legis. 
lative authority,”—there cannot lie an appeal to those who clothed them 
with it; for if there did, this appellate tribunal would be in fact the legisla- 
ture. Thirdly, that when the historian was defining the democratic power, 
conferred by our Constitution on the body of the people, he would not have 
forgotten so conspicuous a branch of it, as the right, now claimed on their 
behalf, * of reversing the judgments of their legislature, by their dissent. 
‘He must therefore have omitted it, because he did not conceive it to exist. 

Having thus considered the question of parliamentary competence, on the 
grounds ef precedent and awthority, as well as of the fnischiefs to which a 
denial of it would tend,—it remains for me to discuss it upon principle. * 

Indeed I have not found it possible, altogether to avoid anticipating on 
this branch of the discussion, while F was arguing the question on prece- 
dent and authority; nor perhaps, though it had been practicable, should I 

vhave declined so to season the insipidity of such inquiries, 

Are not those writers founded in principle, who assert with Blackstone, 
that “ despotic power must, in every Government, reside somewhere 9” Un- 
doubtedly ; and those who, denying the competence of Parliament to enact 
Union, yet recognize a power in the populace of sanctioning any measure 
by their express consent, in fact admit the doctrine ; but, (not very conforma- 
bly to the mixed nature of our Constitution,) they lodge with the multitude 
the despotism of the State. 

3 Vol. 1. p. 231. 

® See Bar debate—County and City resolutions—An Address to the People—Pamphlets—Anti- 
apions—and Anti-unionists passim. 

3 In fact this has been very ably done already, in a pamphlet entitled Reasons for adopting an 
_Union, which Report attributes to Mr. Wm. Johnson, His arguments I shall not repeat ; but re- 
ferring the Reader for them to his satisfactory work, shall take the subject up on other grounds ; 
and view it in my own way. Previously to the publication of Mr.Joh ‘s i i Tract, the 


question had also been discussed (by the Author of the present Address, in letters published ua- 
der the signature of a Barrister. 

The discussion occurs in the second, third, eighth, and especially the minth letter. Between 
the arguments in éctter nine, and those afterwards used by Lord Yelverton, (now Avon- 
more) in the House of Peers, the author of those letters is proud to say that a considerable degree 
of resemblance may betraced. This similarity was merely coincidental. That Lord Avonmore did 
not draw his arguments from the Barrister, it is very superfluous to state. His lordship has no 
aced to borrow light frora other minds: the illumination of his own is as original, as it is bright. 
I do however happen to know with certainty, that until months after he had spoken, his lordship 
never saw those letters.—Neither did I, on this occasion, borrow from the noble Lord. The tenth 
letter of the Barristcr was published on the 16th of January, 1799; and the Session of Parlia- 
ment was not opened until the 23rd of the same month. 
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If absolute power must reside somewhere, it remains to inquire where our 
Constitution has placed it—With the King? No.—The Lords? No.—The 
people? No.—It has lodged the Despotism of the State conjointly with the 
King , the Nobles, and the Representatives of the People. 

Is not Parliament the Sovereign authority of the State? and can power 
paramount to sovereignty be conceived? those therefore, who would invest 
the body of the people with the pawer of accomplishing that by their assent, 
which they deny Parliament to be competent to perform, attempt to set the 
populace above the Sovereign. This subordinate supremacy of Parliament, 
who but an Irishman could understand ?* 

But such doctrine involves something far more mischievous than a blun- 
der. It subverts the principles of our Constitution ; making the populace 
the Sovegeign, and the Government a Democracy. Le peuple le veut—{if 
such a system were to prevail,) should form the mobbish assent to publie 
Acts. Le peuple s’avisera is a form, for which, I fear, there would be little 
need ! 

If the many-headed Monster is thus to guard the Constitution, and be- 
come Viceroy over its Sovereign Parliament,—if in short it is to be invested 
with a legislative Veto, better would it be to appoint Tribunes at once. 
The interposition of such a Magistracy might soften the exercise of this tu- 
multuary power. We should besides know the nature of the government 
beneath which we lived ; and not delude ourselves with the semblance of a 
mixed Constitution, while in fact we were the slaves of a despotic Och- 
locracy. 

In a word, if we must alter our Government to a Republic, I wish it to 
be done openly. But I am far from desiring such a change. I learned from 
the text of Montesquieu, before I had yet perused the bloody commen- 
tary of France, that “la Démocratie, et l’Aristocratie, ne sont point des 
Etats libres: i) est vrai que dans les Démocraties le peuple paroit faire ce qu’ 
il veut; mais la liberté politique ne consiste point 4 faire ce que Ion veut: 
Ia liberté politique ne se trouve gue dans les gouvernemens modérés.” I there- 
fore cling to our mixed and moderate Constitution; and to the sovereignty 
of our Parliament, as the basis on which it stands. I deprecate a Republic, 
but if we must have one, I at least wish that it may not be a Republic 
in disguise. 

But forsooth, it is only upon extraordinary occasions, (such as this of Uni- 
en) that these millions of Ephori claim a right to review the decisions of 
their Sovereign Legislature; and deny the competence of Parliament to 
make laws without their express consent!? That is to say, the multitude 
are, in certain cases, entitled to dictate toe their Parliament ; and are them- 

* Letit not be inferred from this jocular (and it may be dull) allusion to a supposed nation™l 
péculiarity, that I underrate the intellects of my countrymen. Far from it. It is my serious, sia- 
cere, and deliberate opinion, that in talents and understanding, we are at least not inferior to the 
Boglish. Nor have I wanted opportunities for comparative observation ; omefifth of my life kav 
ing been passed in England. 

2 See Anti-enion, No. 1+ 
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selves to decide, whether circumstances sufficient to found their pretensions 
have arisen!—The populace is to resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole nation, to inquire whether the right of popular despotism has ac- 
crued ; and by the report of this mob—is their title to be ascertained! 

I have always understood that our Nobility formed an indepehdent part of 
the Sovereign power: as independent of the popular branch, as this latter 
was of it. Montesquieu thinks that the Peers should be separated from the 
common mass; and form “un corps, qui ait droit d’arréter les enterprises 
du peuple.” In the system which, towards ratifying an act of Parliament, 
requires the express approbation of the people, I discern a plain subversion 
of the independence of our aristocracy. 

Their privileges are swallowed in the pretensions of the multitude; and 
that authority which should balance the power of the people, kicks the 
beam. In the exorbitant liberty of the populace, I behold the Stawery of 
the Peerage ; ’ and lament over the destruction of that legislative equilibrium, 
on which depends the freedom and excellence of our Constitution. 

I have always supposed the King an independent branch ef the sovereign 
legislature. But the writers of the day inform me that, “the Parliament,” 
(consisting of King, Lords, and Commons,) “ will usurp, if they assume a 
power to enact a” certain law called “ Union, without the express consent of 
the peopie.”* 

Here we behold the Crown, as well as Peerage, prostrate at the feet of a 
domineering populace. 

The Lords make a part of the people: Montesquieu conceives, that to- 
wards preserving their liberties, aud maintaining the Constitution, they 
should not be mingled indiscriminately in the general population; but 
upine independently and distinctly ; and check, as well as be checked by the 
inferior classes of the State. This mutual control is practicable, so long as 
the Commons do not legislate, save by their Representatives in Parliament.3 
But what becomes of this reciprocal restraint, if we once admit the doctrines 
of the day, that the noble portion of the people having concurred with King 
and Commons in acertain measure, an appeal lies from these independent 
Nobles, to the community at large? 

But Legislators (it is said) are only competent to make laws under the 
Constitution: they have no right to meddle with the establishment itself. 


I “Sils ctoient confondus parmi le peuple, Ia liberté commune seroit leur esclavage.” Montes- 
quieu. 

2 See, amongst other publications, Anti-union, No. 1% 

3 Montesquieu thinks they should no otherwise interfere. “Il y avoit wn grand vice dans la 
plupart des anciennes Républiques ; c'est que le peuple avoit droit d’y prendre des résolutions 
actives: i, (le peuple) ne doit entrer dans le gouvernement, que pour chotsir ses Représen- 
tans ;” and we have ulready secn, that he does not bold these Representatives to be accounts. 


ble to their Constituents. 
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Vain and idle distinction ! unsupported either by reason or by facts! The 
Habeas Corpus act—its suspension—the act of Settlement—the bill of 
Rigt.ts—have these no effect upon the Constitution? or if they have, was 
Parliament incompetent to enact them. 

This silly limitation of the competence of Parliament (silly, because our 
laws are blended intimately with the Constitution,") is exactly conformable 
to the doctrine preached by Paine, and practised by the French. It is that 
profound and modest statesman, Mr. Paine, who has informed us of the dif- 
ferent functions of the first and second (the constituent and legislative,) ase 
semblies of France. The former, he says, was appointed to make « Constity- 
tion; the latter, to legislate, according to forms prescribed.* 

This may be the constitutional theory of France, but it is not that of Bri- 
tain. Ours is not one of those incorrigible systems, which must hobble on 
throffgh ages, accumulating abuses, or ridding itself of them by periodical 
revolution. Our Constitution adinits the principle of self-correction. Stea- 
dy to its objects, which are freedom and good order, it pursues the path 
which the period supplies, for their attamment; and possesses, in the 
boundless competence of its legislature, the means, as it rolls blessings 
through ages, to posterity, of peaceably adapting itself to circumstances as 
they arise: of attending, with suitable provisions, the changes of interests 
and opinions; and keeping pace with time, by safe and gradual iuno- 
vation. 

But itis said, that if the legislature be despotic, it is tyrannical. Yet 
those who raise this objection, propose a system, which does not abridge 
the despotism; but merely transfers it from Parliament to the Public- 
They institute an appeal from the Sovereign to the Subject; from the three 
estates to the people. 

By Solon’s Constitution, (against his own desire, but agreeably to the 
rooted prejudices of his country,)“ to every free Athenian was preserved 
his equal vote in the assembly of the people; which (assembly) remained 
supreme in all cases legislative, &c.—A foundation of evil (adds the histori- 
an *) so broad, that all the wisdom of Solon’s other regulations was weak 
against it. Yet his other regulations were replete with wisdom.” 

Now those who insist, in certain. cases,* on the necessity for popular 
assent, to ratify legislative acts, seem to me to render the assembly of the 
people supreme in legislative cases; and thereby not only to lay a broad 
foundation of evil; but to violate the principles of our mixed constitution. 

Absolute power must exist in every state. In monarchies, it resides with 
the King; in Oligarchies and Aristocracies, with the Nobles and eminent 
men ; and in Democracies, it is deposited with the people. 


1 Montesquieu was aware of this, when he treated of the Constitution of England, under the 
head “ des lois qui forment la liberté politique, dans son rapport avec la Constitution.” 
2 Rights of Man. 3 Mitford. 
4 And whether they have arisen, the people is itself to judge 
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In the British Constitution, the same absolute power exists; but is dis- 
tributed between the King, the great men, and the people. In this distribu- 
tion, and not in the limited or controllable authority of the sovereign legis- 
lature, is found the security for the public freedom; and the answer to 
those, who ask what difference there is, between the despotism of five 
hundred legislators, and that of a single Nero. 

The legislature of a compound government is formed of bodies extracted 
from the various interests in the State: and the branches of this sovereign 
corps being independent of each other, no concurrence can be obtained, nor 
act of sovereignty be performed, except on terms in which the interests of 
all parties are consulted; as well those of the distinct legislative bodies 
themselves, as of those more extended interests, which they respectively 
represent. 

Thus the subjects of.our constitution are governed (as those of every 
state must be,) by an absulutely sovereign power; but in the distribution 
of this despotism, the Briton finds security against its abuse. 

He obeys a legislature, composed of the various orders of the State; and 
in which each is consequently defended from invasion. He is guarded 
by a principle of equal law; which subjects his legislators to every burthen 
they impose. He is governed, in short, by rulers, whose interests identify 
with his own; and by an authority which, however great, is so lodged, as 
to be harmless. 

The difference between a tyranny and the despotism of the British govern- 
ment, consists in the mutual checks, by which our legislature is pervaded. 
But this balance (the security of the subjects’ freedom) is destroyed, by 
that system, which disputing the competence of the three estates, would 
vest the right of legislative supremacy with the people. 

But, notwithstanding the security afforded by its frame, if the legislature 
should at any time tyrannize, must the people patiently endure oppression? 
I am not maintaining the doctrine of passive obedience. An injured people 
may be warranted in rising against its tyrants; and violently shaking off 
an intolerable yoke. Butin doing so, they will exercise no constitutional 
powers: they will recur to the unalienable privileges of human nature. 

Revolt is no political, but a natural right; accruing in cases of extreme 
eppression; and presupposing the ruin of the constitution. While this 
fabric stands, the Parliament is without control; * and to doubt its com- 
petence, is to affirm that civil government is dissolved. In short, to make 
the multitude outweigh the legislature, we must cast the sword into the 
popular scale. 

Parliament being the only organ of the sovereign will, which the political 
system of these countries has recognised, an Union, however beneficial 
or necessary, could be no otherwise, than by parliament, constitutionally 






1 Blackstone's Commentaries, p. 161. 
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brought about: in as much as that “devolution of power,” from the three 
estates “ to the people at large,” which a denial of parliamentary compe- 
tence must imply, would “ include in it 4 dissolution ofthe whole form of 
government: reduce all the members to their original state of equality; 
and, by annihilating the sovereign power, repeal all laws, and compel us to 
build afresh upon a new foundation.” 

If a denial of the power of Parliament overturns the edifice of our con- 
stitution, and substitutes misrule and anarchy, for order, surely we will 
not hesitate to retract it. We will affirm, that to legislative dominion the 
constitution assigns no limits: that parliamentary authority has no boundary 
but insurrection. 

If Union appear calculated to promote the welfare of this country, it is to 
ke presumed that we shall not take arms against our own prosperity; and 
by abridging the authority of our legislature, dissolve our constitution. 
Thus, [am warranted to discuss ‘the advantages of the measure; sinee [ 
cannot prove it to be serviceable to Ireland, withuut at the same time 
demonstrating the power of parliament to achieve it. 

No legislature can be incompetent to procure the happiness of the nation. 
A contrary doctrine would arrest government in its progress, to that end, 
for the attainment of which it was invented. 

The opponents of union never fail to describe it as a surrender of 
Irish independence. Permit me once for all, to deny the justice of this 
description. Union is merely an incorporation of our distinctness. To 
blend two substances together, is not to lessen the quantity of either: 
and far from conceiving, that, by legislative incorporation, we shall abate 
our independence; Iam on the contrary of opinion, that we shall increase 
it ;—if to participate in the British Constitution be independence. Union 
is merely a local transfer of our government: a changing of the centre, 
from which legislative power shall emanate. It is no annihilation of the 
free. spirit of our constitution. 


“ Morte carent anime —semperque, priore relicté 
“ Sede, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque, recepte,”’ * 


But it is objected that we abridge the numbers of our legislative body. 
The objection is answered by observing, that, if equitable terms of union 
be proposed, we shall elect, to the common legislature, a sufficient number 
of lords and commons, to give us an adequate weight in the imperial 


™ councils; and our country thus partake as fully of the constitution, as any 


other portion of territory in the empire. Do the iuhabitants of Ireland 
derive, from their domestic legislature, more freedom and security than is 
enjoyed by those of Yorkshire? Yet these latter are at present in the very 
situation, in which, after an equitable union, we should stand. Their 


1 Biackstonés Commentaries, p, 161. <Orid. 
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representatives form a part of the British legislature: their interests con- 
stitute a part of those of Britain. 

[f any person were to come in, during a debate upon the Union, and, 
ignorant what the intended measure was, were to hear it reprobated as a 
surrender of our liberties and constitution, he never would conjecture that 
the question was, whether or not we should incorporate with Britain, He 
never could imagine that @ measure, represented as mortal to our freedom» 
would not only leave us under the government of three estates, and possessed 
of all the rights and liberties, which are secured io us at present, but would put 
Ireland at once into the full possession of the best and freest constitution 
upon the earth. 

Much of the argument, which is urged against the measure, seems 
founded on a notion, that after Union the interests of the sister countries 
would remain distinct. On this foundation rest the fears of those, who 
suppose that the commerce of Ireland would be sacrificed to the sordid 
views of English manufacturers. Why should we apprehend that the 
interests of Ireland, any more than those of an equal portion of English 
territory, will, after Union, be immolated to the selfishness of a single 
trading town?" No; if these countries shall ever be consolidated, a wise 
minister will thenceforth officiate at no sacrifice, but that of local prejudices 
to general prosperity: of national sordidness, to imperial! welfare. 

The Dean of Gloucester holds up to merited derision, that narrowness 
which some opponentsof Union so much fear. His words are these: “ Bul 
Ireland is more advantageously situated for the trade to the West Indies: 
therefore ?—therefore we must deny our own pcople” (i. e. the Irish) “ the 
benefit of trading ; because they are advantageously situated tor carrying it 
on! this is a weighty argument! Bristol, for instance, is better situated ‘for 
the Irish trade, than London : therefore let us Londoners petition that the 
port of Bristol may be locked up!" 

The above passage, and others in the same work, are the more devenving 
of attention, because, being intended to reconcile the English mind to Union, 
they imply (and will all be found to do so) that such an incorporation must pro- 
mote the commercial interests of Ireland: and proceed to show, that this, in 
the eyes of sound policy, can be no objection. 

But does Mr. Pitt coincide in opinion with the Dean? I shall jeave that 
enlightened minister to answer for himself. “I will say that, for an hun- 
dred years, this country has followed a very narrow policy with regard to 
Ireland. It manifested a very absurd jealonsy, concerning the growth, pro- 
duce, and manufacture of several articles, I say that these jealousies will 
be buried by the plan” (of Union,) “ which is now to be brougl.t before you.” 
—I can entertain no fears, that the statesman who thinks thus l:heral!ly, and 
speaks thus frankly, will, after an Union, make “ the influence of ail Irish 

1 I here allude to a passage in a pamphlet, written against the Union, by Mr. Jebb. 


2 Dean Tucker's Proposal. 
See Mr. Pitt's Speech on the question of Union, as given in the Star of January 24th. 
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Members submit to the mechanics of a single English town.” '—It would 
be against the interests of the empire, that Irish influence should so yield; 
and there needs no prejudice in favor of Ireland, on the part of Mr. Pitt, to 
prevent him from sacrificing, to the narrow views ofa single town, the gene- 
ral interests of that empire, which is intrusted to his care. 

If the reader keeps in mind, that Union will give a common interest to both 
countries, he will find this principle repel much of what is urged against 
the measure. Let him, at least, call upon those who are so violent against 
it, to show that it will not be productive of this effect. 

A considerable clamor has been raised against those, who avow «pinions 
such as mine, upon the present question ; and this I look on to be the more 
indiscreet, because, though an inspection of the Anti-union ranks brings ma- 
hy respectable persons to my view, it does not, on the whole, present me 
with a wise battalion, disinterestedly engaged in the cause of public spirit. 

1. I descry some Separatists amongst them; and find it hard to reconcile 
such opposition, with the doctrine that the measure is deadly to British con- 
nexion ; and calculated to promote the views of France, If so, whv do Jaco- 
bin Anti-anglicans oppose it ? 

2. I behold Ambition, wrapping itself in a thin disguise of patriotism; 
and professing to combat, out of love to Ireland, a measure which it in truth 
resists, from love to self. These intended great men have discovered that 
Union drops the curtain on their views, and putting a stop to contraband 
advancement, will throw them back upon those vulgar ranks, of unaspiring 
diligence, integrity and information, which they were so accustomed to out- 
strip, and to despise ! 

3. Some of these men know that there is a certain branch of commerce, 
which Union is not calculated to promote: [ mean that, which is commonly 
called the trade of Parliament. 

4. I behold “ citizens of sober fume,” converted into statesmen; a situation 
for which their habits so adapt them, that Swift long since pronounced “a 
small infusion of the Alderman to be necessary to those who are employed 
in public affairs.” Scorning to preter “ solid pudding to empty praise,” friends 
to freedom, though they hug their chains,—loving Ireland almost as well as 
Dublin, this formidable body takes the field against an Union; 

“ Monstrum horrendun:, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.” 

I have not heard that Government means, by uniting it with Great Bri- 
tain, “ to surrender the free legislation of this Kingdom ;* aud should, for my 
part, disapprvve an incorporation on such terms. But it suited veterans, 
decked with the laurels gained at Umbrage,? to march to the prevention of 
this imaginary surrender. 

1 Mr. Jebb's Reply. 

2 See the Resolutions of the Corporation of Dublin against an Union ; from which the passage 
n the text is taken. 

, Tiis alludes to a story told of a Dublin Alderman, many years ago, that meeting @ paragraph 
in a newspaper, stating the French to have taken Umbrage, he searched his gazetteer, to find 
where Umbrage lay. 
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I hear county meetings shout against an Union; and collect the degree of 
respect, to which their clamor is entitled, from the promptitude with which, 
by declaring our Parliament to be incompetent, they contradict Lord Sum- 
ers, Coke, Blackstone, and ail Scotland. 

6. I find some Attornies brawling on the same side; and sacrificing to their 
aversion from a Union their plain and undoubted duty to their clients; by 
attempting to deter Lawyers from a free opinion on the question; by offer- 
ing a bribe of briefs to those who vote against the measure ; and selecting 
the counsel to whom they will commit the interests of their employers, not 
on account of their talent or information; but according to the political sen- 
timents which they entertain. 

7. I find some chieftain patriots oppose a measure, which abridges their 
political influence, or importance ; and a clan of Retainers follow where 
they lead. 

8. I see some Bigots zealous against Union; and do not conclude, from 
the warmth of their resistance, that the measure is calculated to prolong re- 
ligious discord; or foment the divisions of the Irish people." 

9. I find Dublin swoln to such magnitude and wealth, that its bulky splen- 
dor confines the views of its inhabitants; and prevents their promoting the 
general interests of their country. 

10. I see the Bar of Ireland, who have my affection and respect, and to 
whose public spirit this kingdom is indebted,? take a part in the present 
question, which gives me pain. 

11. I observe a phalanx of Consistents, who not discussing the quality of a 
measure, inquire merely the quarter from whence it comes. These take the 
field, not against Union, but against Government; and their opposition 
proves nothing as to the intrinsic merits of the plan. 

12. Others indeed I behold, who, in opposing administration, deviate from 
inveterate habits: men, of whose independence we can entertain no doubt ; 
since if they hold places, it is not during pleasure, but for life. Ihave now 
gone along the line; and shall close my brief review with a homely obser 
vation,—that it is imprudent in the owner of a glass-shop to throw stones. 

Of the opposite ranks I shall say nothing. Posterity and time will decide 
upon their conduct; and pronounce, of the blushing and black lists that 
have been published,* which contained the most disinterested patriotism: 
which is best entitled to the gratitude of Ireland. 

“To incorporate both the British Isles together, and make them one 


1 Let it not be supposed that I am an enemy to Protestant ascendancy, though I may depre- 
cate a bigoted abuse of it. 

2 This alludes to the institution of the Lawyer's Corps, in 1796. The Bar were, in fact, the Au- 
thors of the Yeomanry institution ; as Mr. Jebb has truly called them. 


3 A red list of names of those who voted against, and a black of those who voted for the Union, 
were published, 
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kingdom, in all respects, as to parliament, trade, and taxes has long been 
the wish of every generous disinterested patriot of both kingdoms; and indeed 
inexpressibly great would be the benefit on both sides: neither kingdom 
would be looked on as foreign to the other; and all unnatural war between 
the commerce of the two nations would be at an end. But they” (the Irish) 
“ would run away with our trade! Who would run away with it? or where 
would they run to? Why truly our own people,” (he is speaking of the 
Irish) “our own countrymen, who may as justly be called so, as the in- 
habitants of any neighbouring county, would perhaps carry some part of a 
manufacture from us to themselves.* But what detriment would this be to 
the public? The people of Yorkshire have done the same by Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltshire. Let us therefore, of these two counties, petition par- 
liament that the Yorkshire looms and mills may be destroyed, for they have 
run away with our trade! This is so absurd a proposal, that there is no 
person living, but must feel it to be so.—And yet is not this the very case, 
with respect to the objection against incorporating with Ireland? or, if there 
be a difference, I should be glad to know wherein it consists. Is Ireland ta 
be looked upon as a distinct kingdom? So much the worse: for as the two 
kingdoms have but one common head—one common interest—the same 
friends——and the same enemies, they ought to have been long since cou- 
solidaied together. But allowing it to be called a distinct kingdom at 
present till it is united, so is Yorkshire a distinct county, and was formerly, 
in the times of the heptarchy, a kingdom distinct from the two counties 
above mentioned: they are at a greater distance from each other; and the 
communication between them is not so easy by lund, as the other is by sea. 

“It would be a tedious piece of work, to wade through such gross ab- 
surdities”(as the objections alleged by the enemies of Union:) “One thing 
is plain, and obvious:—that self-interest, the bane of ali public good, is driven 
to hard shifts, in order to cover such views, as she dare not openly acow.” * 

Need I blush to support the principle of Union, when in doing so, if the 
respectable Dean of Gloucester be right, I speak the sentiments of every 
disinterested Irish Patriot? 

“ By a Union with Great Britain, Ireland would gain, besides the freedom of 
trade, other advantages, much more important. The greater part of the 
people of all ranks would gain a complete deliverance from an aristocracy, 





2 Lam examining merely the prineiple of Union. How the islands should, as to tares, be in- 
corporated,—(i. ¢. what should be the proportion of Irish liability,) how this proportion should be 
settled, and its observance be secured,—are questions not regarding the principle, but the terms. 

2 It is deserving of observation, (as I have before suggested,) that the writer whom I em here 
citing, implies, by this passage, that Union would produce commercial advantages to Ireland. 

3 The writer of this sentence would, it should seem, lay little stress on the intervening channel, 
8S an argument against an Union of the British islands. He would not, by remarking with Mr. 
Jebb, that “ Nature made England and Scotland one country,” insinuate that she made Britain and 
Treland so distinct, that an objection to political Union could be founded on this geographical 
division. 


* Dean Tucker's proposal. 
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not founded in the natural and respectable distinctions of birth and fortune, 
but in those of religious and political prejudices: distinctions, which, more 
than any other, animate both the insolence of the oppressors, and the 
hatred and indignation of the oppressed ;' and which commonly render the 
inhabitants of the same country more hostile to one another, than those of 
different countries ever are.—The spirit of party prevails less in Scotland 
than in England, In the case of a Union, it would probably prevail less in 
Ireland than in Scotland. Without a Union with Great Britain, the in- 
habitants of Ireland are not likely for many ages to consider themseives as 
one people.”* 

In supporting Union then, if Adam Smith be right,—I not only vote for 
advaacing the freedom of Irish trade, by putting an end to commercial 
contests between the sister countries, (and thus abating a nuisance, which 
the grants of 17793 left standing;) but for procuring benefits of far more 
importance to my country. I vote for the abolition of religious discord; 
and promotion of that tranquil harmony, and industrious content, without 
which no country, however well situated for trade, can profit of the advan- 
tages, which nature or accident have given. In short, I vote for making 
Irishmen consider themselves as one people; which, thirty years ago, this 
enquiring man pronounced that, without Union, they were not likely to do 
for ages; and which the scenes of the last year,* and the events now 
passing, forbid-us to assert that they have done as yet; or sanguinely to 
hope that, situated as we are, they will do. 

In point of commercial freedom, we are already (it is said5) in possession 
of every thing that England could grant. Admitting this position to be 
better founded than it is, it is notwithstanding exposed to an easy answer; 
which I have just, by anticipation, given. Ifin the room of idle turbulence, 
animosity, and discord, union substitute quiet, industry, and cordiality 
amongst us, it will thereby give the power, which we want, of profiting by 
the advantages which we have; and bestow a freedom of trade which will 
nourish, instead of tantalizing. 

So far was the writer, whom I have cited, from conceiving that the inter- 
vening channel was an obstacle to the. political incorporation of the British 
islands, that the stronger arguments, supplied by the vast Atlantic, have not 
deterred him from advising -to lessen the great scramble of ambition, by an 
Union between Great Britain and her now separated colonies. 

He recommends the measure, as calculated to deliver the latter from 
rancorous and virulent factions; and to promote American tranguillity and 


y Quere however as tothis? I am aware of no oppression of the inhabitants of Ireland. Since 
Smith wrote, the Penal Code has been repealed; and the R. C. religion placed on a respectable, 
and even splendid footing. 


2 Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Book 5. chap. 3. 
3 Of a free trade. * 1798. * By Mr. Jebb. 
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happiness: he recommends it, as tending to prevent a total separation from 
Great Britain ; which, otherwise, he predicts as likely to take place. 

Ireland, as well as America, has its factions to remove ; and tranquillity 
and happiness, yet to attain !—and if Smith’s predictions of American sepa- 
ration have come to pass, this disposes me to attend the more to his opinion, 
that without Union, the Irish will be long a divided people. 

But are there, in our case, no grounds for recommending Union, as means 
of preventing menaced separation? is there no danger of such severance, 
or of a dreadful effort towards it?—The reports of our secret committees— 
the rebellion—the invasion—the principles of Tone, and all that traitorous 
school,—the manifestos of Humbert, and his allies,—the paragraphs of 
the Press, '—the entire annals of disaffection,—and experience of every, 
even unthinking man,—will furnish a ready answer to this question. 

I know that we have been accustomed from time to time, to promise 
loudly that we will stand and fall with England. But I would rather have 
the connexion depend upon a political principle than on a loyal rant, or 
generous effusion of sentiment; which may be transient; and to which a 
future moment of resentment might put an end. 

We, who promise such adherence, are the same, who, on the question of 
Regency, put the connexion ta some hazard; and who in 1785, asserted 
that wecould not, without impairing our independence, accept commercial 
advantages, on the only terms on which Great Britain could bestow them: 
thereby expressing a jealousy, ill suited with our professions of warm and 
cordial attachment: and leading to a doubt of the benefits of a connexion, 
which sets our commerce, and constitution, at variance with each other. 
We are the same who, without waiting for England to lead the way, have 
more than once broached systems of Parliamentary Reform, which, by 
giving differently constituted legislatures to the Sister Countries, might 
have worn away the imperial link, hy which they are joined. 

But if we be prepared to stand or fall with Britain, why not reduce this 
friendly sentiment to practice? Why decline the,most intimate connexion 
with a country, whose destiny, good or ill, we thus offer to partake? 

To England I believe it to be sufficiently apparent, that there is danger 
of, at the least, an attempt at separation: a combined and bloody effort, 
of French and Irish Jacobins, which may harass the entire empire; and 
make this unhappy country a theatre of war. So clearly do I suppose the 
English to discern this peril, that as in the case of Scotland, “ the con- 
sideration of the safety that was to be procured” (by Union,) “brought them 
to agree to a project, that in every branch of it was much more favor- 
able to the Scotch Nation,” * so, in the present instance, I expect that 
similar reflections will be productive of similar advantage in point of terms 
to Ireland. 


1 A seditious newspaper so called. 2 Burne. 
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It seems admitted that the Union of 1707 was necessary, for averting the 
evil of separation. Now, if in the case of Ireland a like evil is impending, 
jaow will it alter the question, to demonstrate that our danger does not 
flow from the same sources, with that of Scotland? Let it spring from 
what cause it may, if the peril exist, and that Union would remove it, the 
measure is as expedient for us, as for the Scots. 

Great, I confess, is the difference between the cases: but in that differ- 
ence, I find additional arguments for the present Union. 

French connexion was not in 1707, what it is in 1799. France had 
a settled Government in those days; and was not occupied, as at present, 
in preaching insurrection, and scattering the seeds of disorganization 
through the world. She was not then the advocate for sedition in the 
ebstract : the enemy of all establishments: the indiscriminate ally of all 
rebellious subjects. The state of England, Europe, and the world, was 
not in 1707 what it isnow. France was not then the formidable power 
that she is since become. If the separation of Scotland would have been 
mischievous in those times, the severance of Ireland might be ruinous 
in the present. If imperial strength was then desirable, it may now be 
little less than indispensable. In short, if that Union was conducive to 
British safety, this Union may be necessary to British existence. 

But what is British existence to us? Itis every thing: it is our own. 
Look at the situation of the two islands on a2 map; consider our manners, 
language, common lineage, our interests, our connexion, our malignant and 
common foe. Weigh these things; and you will not propose a question 
which comes (besides,) but ill from those, who profess their readiness to 
stand or fall with Britain. 

Yet distinguishable as they may be, some similitude between the cases 
of Scotland and Ireland may be traced. There, as here, we are informed 
by De Foe, that a strange and motley coalition of discordant factions 
formed the Anti-union band. There, as here, in aid of Parliamentary ex- 
ertions, “they studied to raise.a storm without doors, for the purpose of 
intimidation. Addresses against the Union were sent round all the coun- 
ties, in which those who opposed it had any interest. There came up 
many of these in the name of counties, boroughs, &c. This made some 
noise abroad ; but was very little considered there, when it was known by 
what arts and practices they were procured.”‘ But it may be said that 
this junction of dissentient factions * was equivocal: that it might be a 
patriotic sacrifice of party difference, to the object of effectually resisting a 
destructive measure. Inquire of Tindal, was this the case? and he will on 
the contrary inform you, that “ all who adhered inflexibly to the Jacobite 
interest, opposed every step that was made towards an Union, with great 


+ Tindall, As mentioned above from De Foe. 
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vehemence;” Why? “ because they saw that it struck at the root of ell their. 
designs for a new revolution.” 

Some historian may perhaps think proper to apply this sentence to the 
ease of Ireland, with but the variation of a single letter; and record that 
“all those who adhered to the Jacobine interest, vehemently opposed 
every step towards that Union, which struck at the root of their revolu- 
tionary designs.”* The party was however discomfited in Scotland, by 
the exertions of a small band of unpopular, yet acknowledged patriots, 
who supporting, on principle, a ministry to which they were hostie, turned 
the balance ; and carried a measure which is not now denied to have been 
advantageous to their country. This honorable corps, of which I shail 
again have occasion to make mention, was known by the title of the 
Squadrone. * 

But let me recur to Adam Smith's position, that Union may soften the 
rigors of religious distinction ; and blend the inhabitants of Ireland to one 
people. 

It is impossible to advert to this consideration, without raising to our 
view the Roman Catholic body; their situatiog, their numbers, and their 
demands. 

The claims of this great portion of the Irish people are undoubtedly 
supportable on some constitutional principles. It seems, for instance, 
to be the spirit of our government, that the Commons representing the 
population, combined with the property of the kingdom, a certain stake 
in the country should render the holder an elector, And on the case of 
Catholics, this last principle is allowed to operate, But though Catholic 
freeholders may elect, they are restricted in their choice: they must not 
nominate Catholic representatives: and are thus prohibited from entrusting 
their interests to those, who might appear most likely to protect them, 
But Parliament is open to the Catholic, on the terms of taking certain 
oaths! that is to say, on condition that he abjures the tenets of his religion ; 
or,in other words, ceases to be a Catholic. 

But these incapacities (it may be said) are indispensable, towards the 
protection of the established Church. Perhaps they are. It is not here 
my business to discuss this question. 

But if they he requisite, or appear so in our present circumstanees, the 
Catholics need not be averse from changing a situation, which gives birth 
to this necessity, real or apparent. 

Have I scared the Protestant by this suggestion? If so, it was his 
Prejudice, not his Reason, which took the alarm. 

For I hate only said, that if our present state render the Catholic claims 


* I do not mean to insinuate that the opposition has been confined to this description ; or that 
many estimable characters do not resist a Union. To deny that the is enc d by 
some honest and respectable opposition, would be to contradict my own conviction, 

Tindal, 
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incompatible with Protestant security, the Catholic has no ground for pro- 
testing against a change. 

But will hischance be rendered better by an Union? At the very least, 
it will not be made worse. But that the difficulty of a partial repeal of the 
test laws may be an obstacle, I should say that the prospects of the Catholic 
would be improved. Does the Protestant object? the Bigot may; but a 
mere friend to our religious establishment will not, 

The mere friend to our religion will rest his opposition to Catholic claims, 
solely on the ground of hazard to the safety of the Church:* and so soon 
as those claims became compatible with its security, the resistance of such 
a man would cease. Thus Union might brighten the prospects of the 
Catholics, without being the more objectionable to Protestants on this 
account. For if it meliorated the Catholic views, it would be by removing 
that risk to Protestantism, which may at present seem to attend a com- 
pliance with their wishes. 

Therefore, let it not be said, that I address each Religion as it were 
aside. I. have no objection that whatever I say to either, should be 
heard by both. 

In fact I do not speak to Catholics, nor to Protestants, but to Irishmen: 
to the inhabitants of this ill-fated country, who are not, but who ought 
to be one people; though an eternal barrier were placed against the 
further aggrandisement of our Roman Catholics. At present they enjoy 
a more than perfect toleration; and all the substantial benefits and pro- 
tections of the constitution ; and are excluded from some portion of political 
power, * not on grounds of hostility to them; but from an (at least plausi- 
bie) apprehension, for the security of the established Church. These are 
my sentiments; and I supported the Catholic claims, as a member of 
Parliament in 1795. Whether rightly or not, it would be foreign from my 
present purpose to inquire. 

The objection of the test laws is out of the question. I have said that 
Union might strengthen the Catholic expectations. Let me state the 
grounds of this opinion. 

The opponents of their claims allege that, considering their superiority 
in point of numbers, to give them a nominal equality with the Protestants, 
might be to confer an actual superiority of political power. This obyec- 
tion, in our present circumstances, is plausible at the least. 

But after Union, what would be the case? The Catholics would in Ireland 
exceed the Protestants, as they do now. But in the united kingdom, the 
latter would greatly exceed the Catholics: so that by putting these on a 


* In demonstrating Catholic claims to be inconsistent with the safety of the establisted Reli- 
gion,—it would be by implication proved, thet they were incompatible with the security of the 
State. Such at least is my doctrine ; who, not being one of Paine’s school, admit of the counezion 
between Church aad State. Indeed this connexion and mutual dependence is, in the present 
instance, a necessary and important effect of the appurtenance of temporal to spiritual power. 

? Of which however they possess no small share. 
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level with the Protestants, we should not give them a predominant weight 
or influence in the empire. 

Thus, on the one hand, every Catholic Individual might indulge the 
pride of feeling bimself equal to his Protestant fellow subject: equally 
competent to share the honors, as well as benefits of the constitution ; while 
on the other hand, the Protestants, superior in number, and consequently 
possessed of the greater portion of capacities distributed equally amungst 
all, would feel that they might have complete security for their Religion, 
without wounding, degrading, or alienating the Catholic body. They would 
feel what in Ireland cannot be felt at present; that the popular faith was 
the religion of the state. 

I cannot avoid confessing that a pamphlet, written by Doctor Duigenan, 
has made impression on my mind, 

But, notwithstanding the degree “of temporal power, appurtenant te 
that supremacy which Catholic tenets deny the King, let us inquire how 
matters might, afier Union, stand. 

The great mass of the United legislature being Protestant, how impo- 
tent would be the autisupremacy of a small minority of Catholics. 

To the Catholics, I would suggest that the Union may enlarge their 
views ; whilst to Protestants I repeat that they can have no objection ; 
since it will no otherwise improve the prospects of our Papal brethren, than 
by rendering their importance compatible with the safety of our church, 

But to Protestants I would say more. I would observe that Catholic 
depression is an evil; though it may be a necessary one; nor should we 
cherish a situation which requires it, I doubt whether there be not sume- 
thing radically faulty in that system, which founds on the even moderate 
depression of two-thirds of our population, the safety of the remaining 
fraction." It is the manly spirit of the British Coustitution, beneath 
which, after Union, we should live, that the great body of the people should 
be respectable as well as free; and if the present distinctness of Ireland 
render Catholics the necessary victims of an exception to this rule, I do 
not like our distinctness the better on this account. I do not know whether 
I have argued this matter soundly; but it should seem that, in the reign 


* It is not matcrial to my reasoning, to estimate with precision, the proportion of Catholics te 
Protestants in this country ; but merely to suggest, that the Catholics form a considerable majority 
of our people. In the years 1752, and 1733—the proportion of Protestant to Popish families, was 
at three to eight ;—and there is, as I understand, groued for presuming that the number of 
Protestants has since encreased. 7 

If so, the estimste which represents Catholics to be to Protestants as three to one, must greatly 
exaggerate the relative numbers of the former. See “an abstract of the number of Protestant 
and Popish families, in the several provinces and counties of Ireland, taken from the returns 
made by the Hearth-moncy Collectors, to the Hearth-money Office in Dublin, in the years 173¢, 
and 1733.” 

This abstract was first published in 1736, and was reprinted in the year 1788; and in this, the 
proportion of Protestant to Popish families is estimated as I have stated ;—vis. as three -to eight. 
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of Anne, our legislature reasoned so; when the Lords having failed in the 
attempt to procure an Union, the Parliament proceeded to enact the penal 
code, 

When I consider the present situation of the world, I am the less attached 
to an order of things, which risks, though it may not justify, the alienation 
of any body in the state: and am the more willing to consider as recommen- 
datory of Union, that it may warrant the removal of whatever, by offending 
the pride, abates the zeal of any portion of the people. 

A sluggish allegiance does not suit the mighty crisis in which we stand; 
and which, on the contrary, demands the ardent loyalty of Subjects. French 
agents are abroad, seducing a credulous people; magnifying every mote of 
grievance to enormity: and exciting their furious dupes to insurrection. 
Should we oppose terror to these delusions? It may be requisite; but alone 
it will not be sufficient. We should counteract one temptation by another; 
and remove those grievances, which are the most deadly weapons that our 
enemies could wield. The Constitution should be rendered lovely, that the 
people may embrace it: and our government made a source of such pride 
and happiness to the subject, that no Jacobin will succeed in endeavouring 
to debauch him. 

In a letter written to me, some years ago, by Mr. Edmund Burke, * on 
the subject of what was termed Catholic Emancipation, the prudence of 
interesting as many classes as may be of the people, in the maintenance 
of our present political establishment (and thus administering an antidote 
to Jacobinic poison,)—forms the basis of his arguments in support of the 
Catholic claims. Would to God that those principles had been acted on! 
if not in.granting the Catholic requests, * yet in conciliating while we 
refused; and tempering political depression, with practical cordiality 
and encouragement. Would that Catholics bad not buried the memory of 
what was granted, inthe angry desire for what was still withheld! nor 
polluted their pretensions, by the advocatism of Traitors !—Would that 
Protestant Ascendancy (which | trust will always be maintained) had never 
been in any case abused, nor degenerated into bigotry and faction! that 
opposite parties had not vied in civil rage, and supplied, by their distractions, 
so many arguments for an Union !—Would to God that the late complexion 
of affairs did not corroborate the gloomy prediction of Adam Smith, that, 
without Union, our inhabitants would not consider themselves as one 
people ! 

But though submitted to the unprejudiced tribunal of an imperial Parlia- 
ment, and notwitlistanding the arguments which incorporation would 
furnish in their support, suppose the claims of the Catholics should fail of 
success. Does it follow that they would be injured by an Union? Clearly 
not. The measure would only leave them where they are; unless the same 


+ And which is published in this collection. 


# For, the expedience of this great measure | feel to be questionable; though 1 gave it my 
e@upport. 
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demands if made at home, on grounds less favorable, and with more jea- 
Jousies in array against them, would yet have a better prospect of success, 

Nay farther. Though their claims should be rejected by the united legis- 
lature, might not their situation be made more eligible by an Union? 
This point deserves to be examined. 

Union might practically improve the circumstances of the Catholies; 
though in point of theory it should leave them where they were, 

Protestant ascendancy standing, after Union, on an impregnable founda- 
tion, (as, whether Cathulic claims were admitted or rejected, it must do,) 
would not perhaps require to be prepped by favors and distinctions, which 
may now exalt the Protestant at the expense of Catholic feeling. The 
same security might assuage the Protestant mind; and healing his jealousies - 
and apprehensions, make him susceptible of more cordiality to his Secta- 
rian brother. Terror and suspicion are the usual parents of oppression. 

If the effect of Union be to promote our commerce, it will increase the 
consequence of the Catholics, who compose the majority of our population ; 
and possess already no mean portion of our wealth and trade. 

If Union shall practical/y exclude many Protestants from a_ political im- 
portance, which the present system permits them to enjoy, (and the measure 
willabridge the consequence of some, and interfere with the ambitious 
views of many; as its opponents need not be informed) jealous Catholics 
may sit down the more contertedly under that exclusion, to which the ~ 
theory of the establishment has condemned them. 

If to see Protestants enjoying, beneath their eye, those honors of the 
Constitution from which they are debarred, be mortifying to their feelings,— 
it is a mortification, from which Union would relieve them. 

At present the pre-eminence of our resident atistocracy, being founded 
on political distinctions, is one in which the Catholic body cannot share. 
After Union, it would be founded on those distinctions of birth and fortune, 
which are as attainable by those of one religion, as of the other. 

If there existed in this country (which however I greatly doubt,) any 
local prejudices, which, to the theoretic (and not very important,) depres- 
sion of the Catholics, added a detail of contumely, more practical and 
galling,—after Union, these sources of complaint must cease. 

By an Union, Adam Smith was of opinion, that the greater part of the 
Irish people would be relieved from an oppressive aristocracy. 

Disagreeing with him as to the existence of any such oppression, I shall 
therefore content myself with observing, that the Catholics form the greater 
part of the Irish people. 

On these grounds of argument, it appears to me, that Union, on those 
terms which ali Irishmen should demand, would be a measure beneficial 
to the Catholics. 

At the expense of Protestants? or risk of the established Church? Quite 
the contrary. By giving such firmness to this Church, as even Catholic 
hostility would be unable to subvert. 
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Or if Union, without theoretically aggrandizing, yet should practically 
improve the situation of the Catholics,—how would it accomplish this ? 
Chiefly by promoting the wealth, and prosperity of Ireland: by putting a 
period to the struggles of internal faction ; and rendering the established 
religion so secure, as to silence all the jealousies of the most apprehensive 
Protestant. 

Thus, however paradoxical it may appear, I think myself warranted in 
telling Catholics, that Union will be beneficial to them, by securing the 
eternal maintenance, and solidity of the established Church. 

If this be so, I have, for several pages, been using arguments, which so 
far from applying exclusively to Catholics, should recommend the measure 
to Protestants, at least as strongly. 

The measure which bestows tranquillity upon Ireland, is likely, as I have 
observed already, to give her commerce. To silence the distractions and 
animosities of our people, will be to promote their industry, and increase 
their wealth. How far Union will more directly confer commercial benefits, 
my slight knowledge of such subjects does not enable me to pronounce. 
In truth I conceive this to be a question connected with the ( yet unsettled) 
terms ; and therefore, in the present stage of the inquiry, premature. Such 
opinions, however, as I entertain upon the subject, I shall here take the 
liberty of throwing together, with much brevity, and with little method. 

I hope that Union would bring British capital to this country ; and thus 
in an obvious way promote our commerce. 

I conceive that a wisely-arranged incorporation -would so identify the 
interests of the countries, that Britain no longer exercising a narrow policy 
by this island, imperial prosperity would circulate freely through all the 
members of the state. A writer against Union has accordingly reminded 
us that “the perhaps” (before Union) “ necessary, though severe policy of 
England closed the barriers against the only article of export,” (live cattle) 
“afforded by the cold ungrateful soil of Scotland.”* From this statement 
we may collect, that while the islands remain distinct, it may be necessary 
for England to adopt a rigorous policy to this country. But would the 
British Empire be severe upon itself? If not, behold another benefit which 
Union would produce to Ireland. 

The value of the channel trade, I cannot estimate; nor do the opponents 
of Union afford me any assistance : for as those who long inveighed against 
the Irish parliament, have on a sudden opened their eyes to its vast merits, 
and are indignant at the thought of its removal, or modification,—so those 
who once valued the channel trade very highly, have lately discovered that 
it is a worthless bauble. 

But our manufactures are to be destroyed, by the introduction of equal 
law! Here again, we are prematurely entering on a discussion of terms. 
If I recollect what Adam Smith has said on the subject of protecting duties, 


* Mr Jebb’s Reply. 
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it is, that they are not calculated to increase the sum of industry; but rather 
to turn, (perhaps injudiciously to force,) the national industry into a parti- 
cular channel. This seems an argument against the principle of such 
duties: but when they have been established, and an infant manufacture is 
growing up beneath their shelter, it is obvious that they ought not to be 
suddenly abolished ; and I make no doubt that Union would not be attend- 
ed with their rash removal; or the immediate introduction of equal Law. 

It is said the metropolis would be injured by an Union. The provisos, 
contained in this arrangement, might counteract any general tendency of 
the measure to injure Dublin: and besides, the metropolis would principally 
gain by that acquisition of the British market, which would result from 
Union; and which would be generally beneficial to this kingdom. In the 
worst event, this country might be compensated in one quarter, for her 
losses in another; and the question is not what Dublin might lose; but 
what, on the average, Ireland would gain. The splendor of Dublin I take 
to be artificial; and not such a symptom of general National greatness, as 
that, given the wealth of our metropolis, you can ascertain the prosperity 
of our country. The riches of this (and so in some degree must those of 
every) capital arise from a determination of consumption to that spot. Thus 
Dublin might be less great, yet Ireland equally prosperous: for the wealth 
would not the less exist, because it circulated more widely. That com- 
mercial importance which Union might give to Cork, or which it might 
permit Dublin to retain, would be more symptomatic of national prosperity. 
On these subjects, however, I avow my scanty knowledge, and pronounce 
an opinion with hesitation, and distrust. 

As to absentees, I suspect that Union would not produce the crop that is 
expected; and would replace those residents of whom it might deprive us, 
by a valuable class of men, of which we stand in need. The metropolis 
would lose some of those attractions which it beasts at present. And what 
might be the consequence? That such of our noblemen and gentry, as 
did nut migrate into England, dispersed throughout the country, would 
spend their time and fortunes more usefully, amongst their tenants, and 
on their estates. 

With respect to the increase of taxes, which Union might occasion, the 
present and future liability of Ireland could, by the terms, be fixed at a fair 
proportion; and an adherence to the principle of that proportion be secured. 
Those do not alarm me, who represent Union as a financial scheme of 
the British minister: for first, the adjustment of the terms is within our 
power ; and secondly, to make Ireland productive, he must make her rich. 

Besides, Adam Smith, a Scotchman, and approver of the Scottish Union, 
has assured me that Ireland, by a legislative incorporation with Great 
Britain, “ would gain advantages, which would much more than compensate 
any increase of taxes, that might accompany that,Union.” But Smith, it 
may be said, would not assert this now. Since he wrote, Ireland has ac- 
quired a free trade. I leave him to answer for himself: the following are 
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his words: “by an Union, Ireland, besides freedom of trade, would gain 
other advantages, much more important.” Again, it may be urged that, since 
he wrote, this country has obtained constitutional independence.’ But if 
the reader will observe the tenor of the passage cited' from this writer, he 
will find that the benefits to which he alludes, might still remain to be 
acquired. 

In discussing the consequences of a Union, between this island and 
Great Britain, we naturally turn our eyes (and I have already pointed the 
attention of my reader) to that which, in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, produced the kingdom of Great Britain. When we would expatiate 
too far in theory, this example as it were recals us; and puts us in the 
beaten road of practice and experience. 

That Scotland has advanced in prosperity since the Union, I have never 
heard denied. That this advancement should be attributed to the measure, 
I have seldom heard controverted ; and never disproved. By the enemies 
of legislative incorporation, we however may be asked, whether Scotland 
would have advaneed less rapidly, if it had remained distinct? But, accord- 
ing to all rules of rational discussion, the burthen of proof lies directly 
upon them. We show, that since the Union, the prosperity of that country 
has increased. Let our opponents prove, that if no such measure had 
taken place, its progress would have been greater, or the same. Let it be 
shown, that at present, Scotch is not to English prosperity, in the ratio of 
their natural advantages ; or that in the race towards commercial or other 
greatness, England has outstripped Scotland more since 1706, than she did 
before; and it may seem that Union has been injurious to North Britain. 
But until this be shown, the position remains unproved. If in estimating 
the distance of those adjoining realms, from the most florishing supposable 
point of national prosperity, the interval between them should appear no 
wider since their incorporation, than before,—it would seem that in this 
respect the measure has merely been innoxious. But if, the relation of 
natural advantage remaining the same, Scotland has yet gained on her 
neighbour in the march, those strides may be fairly attributed to the 
Union. Now let us see how the fact has been. One of the best writers 
against Union,* on the authority of Chalmers, and of Mr. Pitt, states 
English ability to have been to Scottjsh, at the period of the Union, as 
twenty-eight to one; and the proportion at the present day, to be as eight 
toone. An amazing pulling up of commercial distance, on the part of 
Scotland. 

But Scotland was poor in 1706; and Ireland is rich in 1799. 

What then? If Union enabled Scotland to pull up a greater interval, is 
it not the more likely that it will help Ireland to pull up a less? It is not 
true of measures, though it may be so of men, that the less they have to 
do, the worse they will perform it. 


* In a former part of this Address. ? Mr. Jehb. 
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I therefore feel, that the effect of Union on North Britain is relevant te 
the question which [ have undertaken to discuss; and that there is 
ground for what the law terms a violent presumption, that the prosperity of 
Scotland has been promoted by that measure. 

Nor does it seem to me, that in sketching the facts.and circumstances 
which attended and preceded that event, and in blending with the extracts 
which I make from historians,’ my own observations and deductions re- 
specting Ireland, I shall perform a task, unacceptable to my readers, or im- 
pertinent to my subject. J 

“The uniting of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, was ever 
thought of such importance to the wealth, strength, and tranquillity” (not 
exclusively‘of England,* but) “of the island of Great Britain, that several 
attempts were made towards it, both before and after the Union of the two 
crowns, in the person of King James.”—Amongst these might be enume- 
rated efforts so remote, as those of the wise and politic Edward the first, 
but I shall, for many reasons, take the matter up at a much more recent 
period. Inthe year 1503, was celebrated the marriage of the Princess 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry the Seventh of England, with James 
King of Scotland; “and Henry hoped, from the completion of it, to re- 
move all source of discord with the neighbouring kingdom.” This alliance, 
however, failed to produce the desired effect. About ten years after, Eng- 
land declared war against France, the ancient ally of Scotland, (and mo- 
dern supporter of Irish Separatists and Traitors,) which latter kingdom 
thus became entangled in the contest. 

For, Scotland was a country inferior to England in power, and resources ; 
and sought to augment her strength by a league with France: “ and the 
Scots universally believed that, were it not for the countenance which they 
received from this foreign alliance, they had never been able to maintain 
their independence, against a people so much superior.” 


1 I shall distmguish these extracts from what is my own, by inverted commas ; and am myself 
responsible for the sentimeats and language of all passages which, though incorporated with 





those extracts in the text, are not themselves marked as quotations. An anonymous Adversars . 


who has doue me the honor of writing me a letter in answer to this Address, accuses me of hav- 
ing “ filled many pages with extracts from De Foe.”—Now it is a ludicrous fact, that, so far 
from filling pages in this way, I have not made a single extract from that writer, and have but 
once, that I can recollect, even alluded to any matter as recorded by him. I trust that this is not 
a specimen of the accuracy, with which my correspondent has perused the work which he under. 
took to answer. 

On the merits of De Foe’s History of the Scotch Union, I am ill qualified to pr 3 having 
never read attentively any work of that writer, except his celebrated Robinson Crusoe : a more 
entertaining and interesting production, than either my Address, or my correspondent’s answer. 

In truth I donbt whether, if we be inveterately determined against Union, it would be a waste 
of time to read what may instruct us how a man can live merely by his own hands, on a desert 
island ; or one which is a haunt of savages, and a scene of murders. 





2 Any more than the Union under discussion would be importantly beneficial exclusively to 
Engiasd. It would benefit the Empire i.e. Great Britain and Ireland. 
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It had not yet occurred, that in Union they might find a bulwark against 
the superior force of England; and even convert it to a portion of their 
proper strength, That by incorporating, they would preclude all assaults 
on their independence; since this could not be assailable, when it had 
ceased to be distinct. That a diversity of interests could alone render 
English power formidable to Scotland; and that to substitute confidence 
for apprehension, and change this power from an object of jealousy, toa 
ground of safety, Scotland need but identify with the contiguous country. ; 
and from a rival, become a member of the English empire. 

In like manner, Ireland is inferior to England in power and resources ; 
and, if she conceived the design of separating herself from this latter 
country, might be under the necessity of resorting to the countenance of 
France. Accordingly, in a publication signed Arthur O'Connor, I have 
seen it pronounced, that we might league ourselves with France, or England, 
as one or the other alliance seemed most conducive to our interests; or was 
most suitable to our fancy." 

Be this as it may, the French connexion above noticed, aided by the 
chivalrous ideas of James, (who, having in all tournaments professed him- 
self the knight of the queen of France, now obeyed her romantic sum- 
mons, to take the field in her defence,) frustrated the peaceful and harmo- 
nizing views of Henry; and Scotland reaped, at Flouden, the bloody 
harvest of her distinctness; in the discomfiture of her army, and loss of 
her king, together with the flower of the Scots nobility ;—offering an 
inviting opportunity, which England generously declined taking, of “gain- 
img advantages over Scotland; and, perhaps, reducing it to subjection.” 
Henry the eighth (not yet a tyrant,) preferred pursuing his father’s design, 
of an amicable Union ;—and desirous “to bring the government of the island 
‘ under one monarch, offered his daughter Mary to Jamesthe fifth of Scotland ;” 
and made other advantageous proposals, “ which the king of Scotland was 
inclinable enough to fali in with; but the French, who dreaded the effects of 
such a conjunction, found means to prevent it. This rejection of the proposed 
Union engaged the Scots nation, against their will, in a war with England; 
and occasioned the defeat at Solan Mosse, which brought their king to 
his grave.”—That the French should have zealously opposed a measure, 
which would eradicate all hopes of separation, and give permanent impe- 
rial strength to Britain, is not more surprising, than that Jacobines should, 
at the present day, raise their voices so loudly and furiously against an 
Union. 

“ King Edward VI. pursuing his father’s design of an amicable Union of 
the two kingdoms, proposed a match between himself and Queen Mary 


> The perusal of a letter (just published,) from Mr. O'Connor to Lord Castlereagh, ascertains 
that 1 have not mis-recollected the import of his Address to the Electors of the County of 
Antrim. In the Letter to Lord C. Mr. O'Connor avows himself to have maintained, in the 
former, this Right of Ireland to slly with France. 
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of Scotland, which had already been agreed on in the Scots Parliament; 
but the French faction broke that agreement ; and brought upon the Scots 
another war with England, which ended in their defeat at the battle of Pin- 
ky, near Musselburgh. Notwithstanding this great victory, by which the 
English became possessed of most of the South of Scotland, yet Edward and 
his council were so far from designing a conquest of Scotland, or the over- 
throwing the Constitution of that Kingdom, that the Protector of England 
published a declaration, to invite the Scots to amity, and equality. We 
get in your land (said that declaration,) and offer England: intercourse of 
merchandizes, &c. &c. the abolishing of all such our laws as prohibit the 
same; or might be an impediment to the mutual amity. We offer not 
only to leave the title of conqueror, but the name of our nation; and to 
take the old indifferent name of Britons. We seek not to take from you 
your laws nor customs; we seek not to disinherit your queen; but to make 
her heirs inheritors of England; because, nothing should be left on our part 
to be offered : nothing on your part unrefused: whereby ye might be inexcusa- 
ble. This,” adds the historian, “was a very generous proposal ; but the 
French faction still made it ineffectual ; and brought Scotland under a yoke of 
French tyranny ;” which greatly, and naturally, “ incensed the Scots.” 

This historian does not seem aware, that to unite two kingdoms is neces- 
sarily to subvert the Constitution of one: for though the tendency of the 
Protector’s proposal was an Union, he yet aequits the English of having 
harboured any design “of overthrowing the Constitution of Scotland.” 

“ King James the first, soon after his accession to the English throne, 
moved the Parliament of England for an Union betwixt the two kingdoms: 
that as they were made one in the head, so, among themselves they might be inse- 
parably conjoined ; and all memory of by-past divisions extinguished.” 

Now it is probable that James’s prejudices were favorable to his Scot- 
tish subjects ; and that he would not have proposed this measure, if he had 
conceived that Union would be detrimental to his country. 

“The motion seemed to be generally well relished by both nations ; whose 
respective Parliaments appointed commissioners ;” but the business pro- 
ceeded languidly in England, and finally fell to the ground. “The King,” 
(a Scotchman) “ was extremely grieved at this; and conceiving that the 
work would be more easily effected, if begun in Scotland, called a Parliament 
there. The estates readily allowed all the articles; provided the same 
should be ratified in the Parliament of England. But the English Church 
party defeated all endeavour to accomplish that Union. They soon disco- 
vered James's foible, and found out other employment for him; which was 
to advance his prerogative in Scotland ; and concurred with him as heartily 
in that,” (to the subversion of the liberties of that kingdom,) “as they oppo- 
sed him in the Union.” 
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Tu this instance, we find, that toreject Union may not always be to pro» 
mote the liberties of a country.’ 

“In the reign of Charles the first, we do not find an Union to have been 
once mentioned. An ill-timed zeal for the Church of England had so great 
an ascendant over that prince, as to engage him to overturn the Constitw 
tion of Scotland.” 

The above passage implies a contrast, which our modern Irish Patriots 
will find it difficult to comprebend;—vie. between Union, and the’ subver- 
sion of a Constitution. 

“Soon after the beginning of the civil wars, there was a confederacy be- 
tween the two kingdoms, which continued, with interruption, till it was en- 
tirely broken in 1650. On the i2th of April 1654, Cromwell published an 
ordinance, for uniting Scotland with England. Thus stood the Union for 
some years ; during which, it is said, the Scots nation. was never more cusy 5 
nor justice more impartially administered.” 

“ At the Restoration, every thing relating to Scotland was put upon the 
same foot as before the civil wars: the ill effects whereof were soon felt in 
many instances ; particularly by the passing of acts relative to trade, which 
not only stirred up- old, but raised new animosities. The Scots made heavy 
complaints ; but without redress,” until the year 1670; when “ the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland passed an Act empowering king Charles” to appoint com- 
missioners of both countries, “‘ to treat about the Union ;” and the “ redu- 
cing both Pasliaments into one ;” but “the Scats commissioners insisting 
that none of the constituent members of the Parliament of Scotland should 
be excluded from the Parliament of Great Britain, thus the treaty came to 
nothing; these commissioners not only insisting upon their old pretences, 
but likewise that they could not so much as treat of an Union, till all their 
constituents had consented.” In Ireland we go farther; and require the 
express consent of the whole people, electors or not. 

“ Thus, though the first motion of a treaty came entirely from themselves, 
it was the Scots who broke it off. The secret motives of their doing so pro- 
ceeded, it is said, from some about the court, who at first fancied they could 
increase their power and influence by the union, being afterwards convinced 
it would have quite another effect.” They had, in short, continued good 
Patriots, as long as the public interest seemed to coincide with their own. 

“In the time of James II. there was nothing done in the Union; the 
court being taken up with other designs. But though, in the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary, both nations were too much distracted to think in earnest 
of uniting the two kingdoms, yet, the same being proposed by the Scots com 
vention of the estates, who appointed commissioners to treat upon that mate 
ter with England, king William, in his speech to both houses of Parliament, 

1 It does not follow, because James thus appears to have loved his own power better than the li. 


berties of his Scottish subjects, that he would not have preferred tbe interests of (his native) Scot. 
land, to those of England. 
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on the @ist of March 1689, recommended to their consideration, an Union 
with Scotland. The English Parliament took little notice of this recom. 
mendation ; so that no answer was returned to the Scots Parliament ;” (who 
appear to have been the instigators of the measure,) “and the business 
rested till the year 1700; when the king, in his answer to an address of 
the Lords, took an opportunity of putting that House in mind of what he 
had recommended to his Parliament, soon after his accession; viz. that 
they would consider of an Union between the two kingdoms: that his Ma- 
jesty was of opinion, that nothing would contribute more to the security 
and happiness of both ; and was inclined to hope that after they had lived 
an hundred years under the same head, some happy expedient, in case a 
treaty were set on foot for that purpose, might be found, for making them one 
people. Hereupon the Lords passed a bill, for authorizing Commissioners of 
the realm of England to treat with Commissioners of Scotland, for the weal 
of both kingdoms. But the Commons” (of England) “ refusing their concur- 
rence,” the wishes of Scotland remained ungratified ; and “ the business of 
the Union went no farther.” 

“This great work, therefore, was reserved for the reign of Anne; for 
though the negociation, which was set on foot soon after her accession to 
the throne, unhappily miscarried; yet, it being resolved to endeavour again 
the Union of the two kingdoms, powers were given to the Queen, by the 
Parliaments of “ England and Scotland,” according to which she appointed 
Commissioners for both countries. Amongst the English Commissioners 
were the Lord Keeper, Lord Godolphin, the Earl of Sunderland, Lord 
Somers, Sir John Holt, Sir Simon Harcourt, Mr. Harley, and Mr. Boyle. 
Among the Scots were the Chancellor, the President, and two Lords of 
Session, together with the Lord Justice Clerk. “The Scots had got among 
them the notion of a federal Union, like that of the united Provinces, or 
Cantons of Switzerland ;” but the scheme was abandoned, “ for this reason,” 
beside many others, “ that as long as the two nations had different Parliaments, 
they could break the Union,’ whenever they pleased; for each nation would 
follow their own Parliament ;” and thus the grand imperial object would 
have been unattained; which “was to settle a lasting and firm Union between 
the Kingdoms. Therefore they resolved to treat only about an incorporating 
Union ; that should put an end to all distinctions; awn UNITE ALL THEIR 
INTERESTS.” 

They accordingly entered on the scheme of anentire Union. The com- 
missioners of both kingdoms met; and having spent above three months 
in discussion, unanimously concluded the articles of the treaty. When 
they attended the Queen, in order to present to her Majesty one of the 
sealed instruments containing these articles, the Scots Commissioners 


1 If this reasoning be right, it might seem that the present connexion, which is a sort of federa- 
tive nuion, between Great Britain and Ireland, is exposed to the danger of being severed; as the 
two nations have different parliaments. 
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spoke to the following effect: “An Union of the two kingdoms has been 
long wished for ; it being so necessary for establishing the lasting peace, happi- 
ness and prosperity of both nations: and though it has been frequently 
endeavoured, by your Majesty’s Royal Predecessors, without the desired 
success, yet the glorious successes, with which God has blessed your: Ma- 
Jesty’s endeavours for the happiness of your people, make us hope that this 
great work is reserved to be accomplished in your Majesty’s Reign.”—The 
Queen, in answer, said, “ I shall always look upon it as a particular happi- 
ness, if this Union, which will be so great a security and advantage to both 
kingdoms, can be accomplished in my reign.” 

“ The advantages that were offered to Scotland, in the whole frame of 
this Union, were so great and visible, that nothing, but the consideration 
of the safety that was to be procured by it, could have brought the English 
to agree to a project, that in every branch of it was much more favorable to 
the Scots nation.” If similar causes produce similar effects, the Irish 
‘may, (as I have observed already,) expect the most advantageous terms of 
Union. 

“ The Scots were to bear less than the fortieth part of the public taxes. 
It is held a maxim, that in the framing of a government, a proportion ought 
to be observed between the share in the legislature, and the burden to be 
borne. Yet inreturn of the fortieth part of the burden, the Scots were 
offered near the eleventh part of the legislature.” 

On the $d of October, 1706, the Scotch Parliament met; and the Queen’s 
letter to them contained, amongst others, the following paragraphs: “ The 
Union has been long desired by both nations; and we shall esteem it as 
the greatést glory of our Reign, to have it now perfected; being fully per- 
suaded that it must prove the greatest happiness of our people. An entire 
and perfect Union will secure your religion, liberty and property: remove 
the animosities among yourselves, and the jealousies and differences 
betwixt our two kingdoms. It must increase your strength, riches, and 
trade; and by this Union the whole island being joined in affection, and 
free from all apprehension of different interests, will be enabled to resist all 
its enemies, and maintain the liberties of Europe.” * Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were not insensible of the difficulties which they had to encounter, 
in the affair of the Union; against which a powerful party had been formed 
with the Duke of Hamilton, and some other noblemen at its head, The 
topics from which the arguments against the Union were drawn, were the 
antiquity and dignity of this kingdom, which they said was offered to be 
given up: they were departing from an independent state, and going to 
sink into a dependency on England: what conditions soever might be now 
speciously offered, they could not expect that they should be adhered to, * 


® To render these paragraphs applicable to the present time and measure, we have but to substi: 
tute the word Empire, in place of Island. 

2 As, however, they have been adhered to. But the malttax! It is ridiculous to hear this 
urged as a violation of the Union. That treaty only stipulated that no duty should be laid on 
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in a Parliament where sixteen Peers, and forty-five Commoners,-could not 
hold the balance against a hundred Peers, and five hundred and thirteen 
Commoners. Scotland would be no more considered as formerly, by foreign 
states: * their Peers would be precarious, and elective, &c.” 

Thus, it must be admitted that the case of Scotland furnished as plausible 
topics, as those which are resorted to by the Anti-unionists of the present 
day. Scotland, as a kingdom, could at least boast equal dignity, and anti- 
quity, with our own. Its theoretic, and, F apprekend its practical, indepen- 
dence was as great, as that of Ireland. Yet patriotic and generous as those 
objections were, History will not permit us to affirm that it was Public 
Spirit which enforced them; or that the opposition to Scotch Union was 
disinterested, and impartial. “ All those who adhered to the Jacobite 
interest, vehemently opposed every step that was made: because they saw 
that Union struck at the root of all their designs for a new Revolution.” Yet 
I will venture to surmise, that those Jacobites no more avowed their real 
motives, and designs, than the Jacobines of our time and country declare 
theirs. I dare to say, that they preferred resorting to those topics, whicl 
we have been enumerating; and talked luudly, and popularly, of the inde- 
pendence of Scotland; and incompetence of her Parliament to surrender her 
liberties and constitution. 

Some of the Anti-Unionists “ insisted vehemently on the danger that 
the Constitution of their” (Presbyterian) “ Church must be in, when all 
should be under the power of a British Parliament.” Pious souls !—Alas! 
there was no piety in the case. On the contrary, “this objection was 
pressed by some, who were known to be the most violent enemies to Pres- 
bytery, of any in the nation ; but it was done with design to inflame that 
body of men, and so to engage them to persist in opposition.” 

“ These jealousies of the Presbyterians, lest their church should be 
swallowed up by that of England, were infused chiefly by the old Duchess 
of Hamilton, who had great credit with them; and it was suggested that 
she and her son had particular views: as hoping that, if Scotland should 


malt in Scotland during the War: a plain negative pregnant, implying that such duty mght 
be imposed, after the war should have an end. 

What then was this alleged violation? See Burnet, The Scotch admitted that “ peace was as 
good as made; and was every day expected ;” but fi h the duty was imposed before it had 
been “ proclaimed, or signed.”—Signal infringement! the Opposition in England agreed with 
the Scots members in so considering it. 

3 Hold what balance? of Scotch against English interest? The effect of , Union was to efface 
all distinctions of interest; and with them te annihilate those arguments, which are derived from 
a comparison of Scotch with English Representation. The true admeasurement would be, of 
Scotch Representation, with Scotch contribation; and we have already seen that Scotland, by 
the treaty of Union, shared an eleventh of the imperial legislature; and but a fortieth of the 

2 Neither perhaps, would Ireland, after Union, “ be considered as formerly by foreign states.” 
For example, France might no longer consider this country as a fit theatre for her intrigues; and 
2 field in which to fight her battles with the British Empire. 
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continue a separated kingdom, the Crown might come into their family; 
they being the next in blood, after king James’s posterity.” 

Yet I presume that neither she, nor the Duke, any. more than some 
persons of the present day, had the imprudence to say publicly, “ we 
oppose an Union from selfish and ambitious motives :” on the contrary I 
think it likely, that they were as loud as any, in their denunciations of 
those unworthy slaves, who would surrender the Constitution and inde- 
pendence of their country. * 

“ The party who opposed Union, finding the majority against them, 
studied to raise a storm without doors, to terrify them. A set of addresses 
against the Union were sent round all the counties, in which those who 
opposed it had any interest.* There came up many of these, in the name 
of counties and boroughs, and at last from parishes. This made some 
noise abroad, but was very little considered there, when it was known by 
whose arts and practices they were procured. When this appeared to have 
little effect, pains were taken to animate the rabble® to violent attempts, 
both at Edinburgh” (the metropolis) “and Glasgow.”* 

I leave the Reader to conjecture, whether it be with pain and confusion, 
that I turn from the contemplation of such distinguished patriots, to those 
betrayers of their country, who (like me) were friends to Union. 

“ A great part of the gentry of Scotland, who had been often in England, 
and had observed the protection which all men had from a House of Com- 
mons, and the security which it procured against partial Judges, and a 
violent Ministry, entered into the Union with great zeal. The opening a 
free trade with England, &c. and the protection of the fleet of England,* 
attracted those who understood these matters, and saw there was no other 
way in view, to make the nation rich and considerable.” 

“ But that which advanced the Union most effectually, and without which 
it could not have succeeded, was, that a considerable number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, who were in no engagements with the Court, (on the contrary, 
had been disobliged and turned out of great posts, and some very lately) 
declared for it. Their number was between twenty and thirty. These kept 
themselves very close and united, and seemed to have no other interest, but 


3 “ A multitude, at the same time that they insulted well-wishers to the Union, attended the” 
\patriotic and disinterested) “ Duke of Hamilton, with oud acclamations, as he passed the 
streets to and from the Parliament.” 

“ The Duke of Athol” (another Anti-union leader,) “ was believed to be in a foreign corres- 
pondence :” (with France.) 

2 The same thing precisely occurred in Ireland. 

3 An obsolete name ; formerly given to that clats of the community, which modern patriotism 
dignifies with the title of people; and whose express assent, we are told, is necessary, towards 
legitimatinig an act of the Parliament of Ireland. 

4 We are not destitute, at the present day, of spirits such as those which, in 1707, instigated 
the mobs of Edinburgh and Glasgow against their Legislature. 

* Some generous Anti-unionist may suggest that Ireland has this already. 
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that of ther country. The chief of these were the Marquis of Tweedale, the 
Earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, Haddington, and Marchmont. They were in 
great credit ; because they had no visible bias on their minds ; and were called 
THE SQuADRONE. Ill usage had provoked them rather to oppose the Minis- 
try, than to concur. When spoke to, they answered coldly, and with re- 
serve ; so that it was expected they would have concurred in the opposition ; 
and, they being between twenty and thirty in number, if they had set them- 
selves against the Union, the design must have miscarried. But they continued 
silent, til! the first division of the House obliged them to declare; and then 
they not only joined in tt, but promoted it effectually, and with zeal.” 

“ There were great and long debates, managed. on the side of the Union, 
for the ministry, by the Earls of Seafield and Stair: for the Squadrone,” 
(whom the historian does not count amongst the ministerial ranks,) “ by 
the Earls of Roxburgh and Marchmont ;” (silly fellows, who had no assign- 
able motive, but regard to their country,) “ and against the measure, by 
the” (disinterested and loyal) “ Dukes of Hamilton and Athol.” 

But, spite of the patriotic exertions of these two last noblemen, aided by 
the talent and wisdom of the Edinburgh mob,—spite of the motley array 
of party coalition against the measure,—and all that was said then, and is 
repeated now, of dignity, and independence, and liberties, and Constitution, 
parliamentary competence, and preponderance of English members in the 
common legislature, 

“ Quis talia fando, 
Temperet a lacrymis '” 
an Union was carried, or (in the insidious terms of Blackstone) was 
“ happily effected,” by the efforts of the Squadrone: a gratuitous band of 
traitors, who had no views of interest to excuse their conduct; nor any 
better reason for supporting the measure, than that it conduced to the well- 
being of their country; and was a sacrifice of the distinctness, to the pros- 
perity of Scotland.—What worse could Irish Unionists have done, if the 
disinterested Anti-unionists had not frustrated their plans! 

I admit that Scotland has thriven extremely since that period; has, in the 
commercial race, gained surprisingly on Ergland: Time (from personal 
pique to the patriots of Scotland,) has maliciously contradicted the prophe- 
cies uttered by Lord Belhaven (in an access of political second-sight,) and 
has justified the tame proceedings of the Roxburghs and Marchmonts, 
But we must not hearken to the narratives of Time, upon the question. 
We must not doubt the patriotism of the Duke of Hamilton, the ignorance 
of Lord Somers,' or weakness and profligacy of the Squadrone; since this 
might betray us into an oblique disparagement of the wisdom, constitutional 
knowledge, and disinterestedly public spirit, of some Anti-unionists of the 
present day. 


3 Who evidently thought the Scottish Parliament competent to enact Union; contrary to the 
opinion of many Ber debaters, many Lawyers in our House of Commons, &c. &c. 
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But let me not deviate, even into irony, from that seriousness which suits 
the importance of my subject. Let me now conclude this appeal to the 
good sense of my countrymen: an appeal to the people; not from the 
opinion of their parliament ; but from the dogmatic clamor of an interested 
multitude ; which, whilst it bellows against Union, miscalls itself the pub- 
lic; an application to the virtuous inhabitants of Ireland, to obviate the 
practices of those, who are creating the ferment, which they impute to the 
proposal of this measure; and whetting popular resentment, as a weapon, 
for defending their private interest against the public weal, 

Let all Patriots combine to defeat such mischievous intentions; and 
private ambition yield to the general good of Ireland. 

Let the independent country gentlemen come forward. They can have 
no interests, which are distinct from those of Ireland. Ido not call on them 
to support, but to investigate the merits of an Union: to stop short, before 
they reach a precipice, to which they may be hurried by their own proud 
feelings; and pushed by the insidious projects of the factious, and the 
selfish. 

Let them not give ear to those misrepresentations, which state the inquiry 
to be, whether we should surrender our constitution? Would I basely con- 
sent to deliberate on such a question? I will appeal to my past conduct in 
Parliament for an answer. This, I venture to pronounce such, as will nos 
shrink from examination; or be found to bear the traces of servility or 
faction. 

The discussion is mot, whether we shall surrender the liberties of 
this country. What Minister would dare propose such a question to 
Parliament, or to the Nation? The question is, whether Union may not 
so modify our Constitution, as to promote our prosperity, while it secures 
our freedom. 

Whether it will not fortify that empire, of which Ireland makes a part: 
whose safety is menaced ; and whose destruction we cannot survive. 

Whether it may not silence internal jealousy, and dissension ; establish 
our religion; yet conciliating the Catholics, consolidate our people. 

Whether it may not both bestow commercial advantages, and enable us 
to use them: and give us that respectable and industrious class of men, 
which is the boast of the sister country ; and the want of ours. 

Whether in allowing Ireland an efficient weight in the imperial councils, 
it will not still more secure us, by so inextricably entangling our interests 
with those of Britain, that all grudging policy, all narrow jealousy bad Irish 
advancement, if it ever existed, must have an end. 

Whether, by disarming separatists of those instruments, which they now 
possess, and thus rendering it impossible that our aggrandisement should be 
perverted, it will not make the obstruction of Irish greatness an obvious in- 

ury to Britain. 

Whether the alternative of Union, or separation, is not offered te us, as 
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explicitly as we need wish ; and whether we ought to hesitate as to which 
we would make choice of. 

Whether separation from England be not subjection to France: (If so, 
let us furn our eyes upon the horrors, which disfigure that at once wretched, 
and formidable country; and shudder at the melancholy prospect which I 
have disclosed.) 

Whether the objections which we hear urged so loudly against Union, are 
not such, as the conditions might obviate with ease; and which therefore 
are, for the present, premature. 

Whether, if legislative incorporation tend to fortify the empire, Britain be 
not likely to purchase imperial strength, by ample and liberal conces- 
sion, in point of terms. 

Whether two legislatures, in one empire, do not tend to disunite; and 
whether experience has not alarmingly reduced this theory to practice. 

Whether the testimony of eli, who oppose an Union, is so disinterested, 
as to deserve implicit credit. 

Whether the example of Scotland has not proved that Faction may vehe- 
mently oppose an Union ; that Patriotism may vote for whatever sacrifice it 
involves, and finally, that Time may sanction such a measure; by shewing 
it to have become the basis of national prosperity. 

Whether our situation is, or has been such, that some radical and tranquil 
change is not desirable. 

Whether that distinct independence, which may mar imperial energy, is 
likely to be very real: or conscquently so precious, that it should not be 


This I take to be some analysis of that complex question, which I re- 
commend to the cool and honest consideration of every Irishman, who loves 
his country better than himself. 

Let no man timidly suppress his opinion, to avoid exposing himself to an 
obloquy, which is but temporary and artificial, 

Let him encounter willingly, as I do, an honorable unpopularity ; by re- 
fusing to decide the question, which he has not yet discussed. 

For my part, though deaf to clamor, and I hope unyielding to intimida- 
tion, 1am open, and always shall be so, to reason. I shall ever prefer re- 
tracting, to persisting in an error. 

My present opinion is, that Union would serve this country; if obtained 
on those fair terms, which I think would certainly be granted. I look upon 
it to be a measure, which, incorporating our distinctness, and thus far alter- 
img our government, will however, 

———“on change—Duration found :” 1 


on achange of the modes and forms of the imperial establishment, will found 


t Pope. 
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the permanence of our tranquillity ; our connexion with Great Britain; our 
commerce, our liberties, and our Constitution. 
Union forms my means; which I am ready to abandon, if any man will 


prove that they are ill chosen. My end,I solemnly declare, is the prospe- 
sityof my Country. 


Dvuaun, 
February, 1st, 1799. 


W. SMITH. 
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Tas COMMITTEE appointed to enquire into the State of 
Tue Kino’s Bencn, Frest, and Marsuarsea Prisons, 
and to report their Observations thereupon, together with 
any Improvement which may be practicable therein; and who 
were empowered to enquire into the State of the New 
Prison, building in the City of London, for the reception of 
Debtors, and into the arrangements made for the better 
management of the Prisons of Newgate, Ludgate, Giltspur- 
street, and The Borough Comprers, since the Report of the 
Committee of ‘This House, on those Prisons, in the Year 
1814 :—— Have, pursuant to the Order of the House, 
examined the Matter to them referred, and agreed upon the 
following REPORT. 


‘Youa Committee find the Marshalsea of the Kinc’s Bencn to 
be under the jurisdiction of the Court of King’s Bench, and that- 
it is a national and not a county prison. Persons arrested for debt, 
or Corifined under the sentence, or for contempt, of the Court, are 
imprisoned therein. 

The Marshal is, at the recommendation of the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, appointed by the King, either by sign manual or 
by letters patent, in virtue of the Act of the 27th of George the 
Second. William Jones, Esq. the present Marshal, was nominated 
by sign manual on the 19th of March, 1791, and he holds his 
office, according to the terms of the warrant, “ for so long time as 
he shall behave himself well, and shall be resident within the walls 
ot rules of the prison, and no longer.” 
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There is no salary attached to the office of Marshal of the King’s 
Bench ; his income is derived from fees on commitments and dis 
charges, and from other sources, such as the rent of rooms in the 
prison, profits on the sale of porter, ale, and wine, the rent of the 
coffee-house, &c. &c.; but his principal emoluments arise from 
gramting the rules, or the liberty of living without the walls of the 
prison, within a certain area. The average gross amount of reve- 
nue derived from these sources, may be’estimated annually, for the 
last three years, at 65,0002. 15s. 8d. according to an account deli- 
vered in by the Marshal; the expenses and outgoings, including 
the payment of clerks, turnkeys, watchmen, taxes, &c. &c. are 
1,730/. 9s. 6d. leaving a net income to the Marshal of $,2702. 6s. 2d. 
To this must be added the fees taken on bails and judgments, 
which are calculated at $20. per annum; making on the whole a 
sum of not less than 3,590/. Amongst these emoluments, that om 
beer sold in the prison amounts to 872/. and that on the rules to 
2,8232. per annum. 

The outgoings consist principally in salaries, taxes, and law ex~ 
penses, and the small sum of 76i. for repairs; though the Com- 
mittee observe, that by the 17th clause of the 27th of George IL 
eh. 17. «the Marshal of the Marshalsea of the King’s Bench for 
the time being shall at his own cost and charges, by and out of the 
fees and profits incident to the said office, well and sufficiently 
repair, and keep in good repair, the said prison, and all the build- 
ings and appurtenances theréunto belonging.” ' 

The officers of the prison are all in the appointment of the Mar- 
shal, and consist as follow : 

The Deputy Marshal is Mr. Josiah Boydell: This gentleman 
has nothing to do with the management of the prison, and has no 
salary, but his emoluments arise from fees taken under the rules 
"and orders of the Court, dated 1769, and which amount from $50/. 
to 400/. per annum, and would, it is stated, be considerably in- 
creased, if the fees were not voluntarily relinquished in all cases of 
poverty and distress. The duties of this officer are to attend the 
Chief Justice in court, and to accompany him to the royal levees. 


_ * It does not appear to Your Committee, that there is any clear distinc- J 
tion made between the repairs that are to be done by the Marshal, and those 
that are to be executed by the Government. 
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The situation of Clerk of the Papers was held’by a nephew of 
Mr. Jones, who is dead. Nonew appointment has taken place, 
but the Marshal receives the profits of the office, which, arising 
from fees, may be estimated at from 600/. to 700/. per annum. 

The office of Clerk of the Rules is held by the Marshal himself ; 
who pays also three clerks fixed salaries.—There are in addition, 
three turnkeys and four watchmen, whose incomes are derived 
partly from salaries and partly from fees and emoluments arising 
out of the prison. 

The Chaplain is the Rev. William Evans, who is appointed by 
the Marshal: he has no salary, but he receives a fee on the com- 
mitment of each prisoner, which is paid to the Clerks of the Judges 
at their chambers. 

The prison contains within the walls about 200 rooms, 8 of 
which are called state rooms, and are let for 2s. 6d. each per week, 
unfarnished ; the remaining 192 are (or ought to be) occupied by 
the prisoners, who are compelled to pay weekly 1s. for a single 
room, also unfurnished : if two persons live in the same room 6d. 
each, if three 4d. But the Marshal states, that he never demands 
any rent from those who are unable to pay. On a prisoner's 
arrival at the gate, he is called upon to pay his commitment fees, 
which amount to 10s. 2d. Your Committee, have been assured 
‘that, whether the fees be paid or not, he receives on demand a 
chum ‘ticket (as it is called) which is a ticket of admission to some 
room in the prison. Your Committee however, observing that 
the Marshal seems to consider he has a right to refuse the ticket if 
the fees be not paid, think it essential to remark, that a question as 
to the legality of such a refusal was put to Mr. Templer, the visi- 
tant in 1791, and his answer was, “ That any prisoner, imme- 
diately on going into prison, has a right to the possession of a room 
or a part of one, if any shall be found capable of receiving him, 
although at such time he should be unable to pay any fees.” The 
principle upon which this chummage takes place may be thus ex- 
plairied : Supposing the 192 rooms in the prison are occupied by 
one prisoner each, and there is an arrival of fresh persons, which 
in term time often occurs to the number of 20 or 30 of a night, 
and chum tickets are demanded from the chum-master; if the 
prisoner so requiring ‘a ticket is of decent appearance, and has the 
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‘air of good circumstances, one is given him upon a room already 
occupied by a person of his station’in life; but if the applicant be 
poor, he receives his ticket upon a room held by one who is enabled 
to pay him out, that is to say, to give him so much per week, . 
which generally amounts to 5s. whereby he yields to the existing 
occupier the whole right to his room, and pays for his lodgings 
with persons of his own class and situation: so that it is not un- 
common to find 6 or 8 persons of the poorer classes sleeping two 
in a bed, or on the floor, in rooms of the dimensions of 16- feet by 
18; some also of these sleep at the tap on benches and tables, and 
as many as 48 have slept there at one time. The choice then of 
the chummage is thus perfectly optional with the chum-master, . 
who is one of the turnkeys, and has the sole management of the 
business as far as the ordinary rooms are concerned ; but those of 
a better description, from their situation, are considered as being 
at the disposal of Mr. Brooshooft, the first clerk to the Marshal, 
who has in point of fact the direction and management of the 
whole prison. The prisoner who has sold his share of his room is 
considered as entitled to re-enter it whenever he chuses to break 
the bargain, it lasting only for one week; but it appears in evi- 
dence that this right has been denied or is evaded, and that persons 
who have interest with the officers of the prison may either keep'a 
room free from chummage, or prevent those who are chummed 
upon them from returning to their rooms, if the payment-of 5s. 
per week be regularly made: jin this latter case, the person insist- 
ing on his right to return is shifted from his own room, and 
chummed on another. 

No care seems to be taken to acquaint the prisoners, on their 
first entrance of the prison, that a chum ticket is to be obtained on 
application. Some have been several days within the walls, paying 
a heavy rent-for their lodgings, before they learnt from their fellow 
prisoners that they had a legal right to a share of a room. The 
ordinary proceeding is for one of the turnkeys to take the prisoner 
on his arrival to the coffee-house, the master of which provides a 
room at the cost of about $s. a night, or a lodging is engaged from 
some one of that numerous class of persons who, having been long 
in the prison, gain their livelihoods by letting out their own rooms, 

or their share of a room, to new comers. Eight and ten shillings 
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a night have been given for a bed; but the usual price is from 
fourteen shillings to one guinea per week.- Mr. Brooshooft says, 
that some delay necessarily takes place in the delivery of chum 
tickets, and that it is sometimes difficult to provide situations on 
the emergency of the moment, fitted to the station of life of the 
claimants, and who are therefore inclined either to look out for 
themselves, and find a lodging in the prison, or to wait, in the ex- 
pectation of some one going out, when they can succeed to the 
vacant room. 

The rule of chummage is, that the person who has been longest 
in prison keeps his room free from having another prisoner 
chummed on it, till all the rooms held by those of a junior date to 
himself: have each a prisoner chummed on them, The system 
purports to be one of rotation; and if the prisoner be poor, and 
wishes to be bought out, he is chummed upon one who can afford 
to pay him; if he wish to remain, he is placed in the room of a 
person who will keep him, and he has accordingly a chum ticket 
upon the youngest prisoner in one or other of these classes. 

Your Committee sat several days within the prison, and have 
endeavoured to understand the manner of delivering of the chum 
tickets; but though there be a rule stated to exist, by which this 
delivery is regulated, yet it appears that so many exceptions are 
made to that rule, that the whole system seems to be one of 
favouritism and partiality, and liable to great abuse. It is in evi- 
dence that, contrary to the orders, and, what is more extraordi- 
. marty, without the knowledge of the Marshal of the King’s Bench, 
the turnkeys, criers, waiter at the coffee-house, &c. hold rooms 
within the prison, which they furnish and let to prisoners, the 
criers and the waiter at the coffee-house having no wages or 
salary, but deriving a portion of their income from this resource. 
It was also admitted by Mr. Morris the chum-master, and con- 
firmed by Mr. Brooshooft, and by some of the parties themselves, 
that 2 person by the name of Gore was a prisoner within the walls 
of the prison; that as such he was chummed on a room ; that he 
paid out his companion; that he furnished the room and let it; 
and that, though he be now out of the prison, living with his wife 
within the rules, being also an assistant tipstaff, he was permitted 
to keep possession of the room, and to let it to prisoners at the rate 
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of 20s. per week. It appears also, that Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Brooshooft were both acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
case, and voluntarily winked at the abuse, 

Your Committee have also to observe, that the whole manages 
ment of this branch of the economy of the prison seems most dee 
fective. Though the Marshal has published an order, that extra- 
vagant demands shall not be made by one prisoner on another, and 
that no alterations shall be attempted in any of the rooms, and that 
a system of antient date for the successor to a room to buy the 
fixtures, and pay for the alterations of his predecessor, should be 
broken through, and no longer be permitted to exist, yet the prace 
tice is most prevalent, and several witnesses have declared that 
they have paid considerable sums of money for what were called 
fixtures. ‘Though no evidence went directly to prove the fact, as 
having recently occurred, yet Your Committee feel themselves 
warranted in declaring it to be their opinion, that there appears to 
be an understanding in the prison on the part of some of the 
officers, to chunt those persons only in particular rooms who are 
enabled to be at the expense of making these purchases. Great 
abuses prevail in the whole system, and the orders and regulations 
of the Marshal are nugatory. Of the 192 rooms in the prison, 
though there were 440 prisoners within the walls, 80 were occue 
pied singly ; many of the other rooms were occupied by 6 persons, 
or more, of the poorer classes. Mr. Burnet, a prisoner, and by 
profession a surgeon, and who gratuitously attends the sick, ine 
formed Your Committee, that such was the crowded state of some 
of the rooms, and the consequent offensive smell, that, if. he had 
not been used to an hospital, he could not have borne it; and that 
a corpulent patient under his care was getting into a bad way, 
from the crowded state of his apartment. 

Mr. Brooshooft says too, that there is no limit imposed by the 
rules of the prison to any number of prisoners as shal] so think fit, 
crowding together in the same room, the effect of rapacity on one 
side, and necessity on the other; and that if ten persons were to lie 
together, no one would interfere. In some of the rooms, when 
Your Committee visited them, there were 5 or 6 persons; not 
including. women and children, of whom there were within the 
walls, on the 13th of March, 180. 
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The prison was formerly divided into Master’s Side and Poor 
Side; that distinction has long ceased, though there are a few of 
the lower rooms, at the back of the prison, exclusively occupied by 
the poorer classes. Those may be considered however on the 
poor side, who receive the $s. 6d.-per week under an Act of Par- 
liament, and who swear they are not worth 10/. in the world, as 
well as those who are entitled to the charities and the proceeds of 
the poor’s box, and who take an oath that they cannot command 61, 

Besides the 440 persons confined within the walls of the prison, 
there were 220, on the (Sth of March, who enjoyed the benefit of 
the rules; these rules extend in circumference about two miles 
and a half. But it is ordered by a rule of the court of King’s 
Bench, of the 35th Geo. III. that all taverns, alehouses, and places 
licensed for public entertainment, should be excluded out of and 
deemed no part of the said rules: With these exceptions, and 
with the permission of the Marshal, any prisoner for debt may live 
in any house within the precincts of the above-mentioned district. 
The Marshal, on an application for this permission, takes security 
from the applicants by way of indemnity for the debt with which 
they stand charged ; and the purchase is made on the following 
terms :—If the prisoner takes the rules for a debt of 100/. or more, 
8 guineas is demanded for the bond, stamp, and other fees, and 4 
guineas for every succeeding 100/.; if the sum be large, and the 
secufity good, a fee is sometimes taken in a smaller proportion ; 
if the debt be under 100/. 6 or 5 guineas are demanded. But in 
many instances the rules are given without expense: and some 
persons are now within the rules, who have paid nothing for that 
permission: the Marshal indeed grants these rules as.a mode of 
clearing the prison, arid in 1813, a great number of persons were 
admitted to them by a public notice circulated in the prison, which 
gave that liberty upon the claimant finding proper security, and 
paying only for the stamp. The profits arising from the rules are 
very considerable; Mr. Jones states, that he once received $00J, 
from one person for granting them; and that the annual average 
value of this source of his emoluments amounts to 2,600/. 

There are also day-rules, which any prisoner can obtain during 
term time, by permission of the Marshal, upon sending a petition 
to the clerk of the day-rules, which petition is presented to the 
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court of King’s Bench, and the liberty is so granted; the fee paid 
on this by each prisoner, is 4s. 2d. which is divided in the manner 
set forth in the table of fees. The safe return of ‘the prisoners 
within the rules, is considered as sufficiently secured by their recog- 
nizances: and those within the walls, give a bond to the tipstaff, 
renewable every term, the expense of which is $ guineas. When 
the sum for which a prisoner is detained is small, and under 600%, 
the tipstaff can of his own authority, and at his own risk, consent 
to his applying for a day-rule ; when the debt amounts to a larger 
sum, a special application must be made to Mr. Jones, who re- 
quires security before he will consent to the rule ; but in case of a 
prisoner not being able to find such security, he may avail himself 
of aday-rule, by giving the tipstaff one guinea, who furnishes a 
man to take care that the person does not escape, on whom the ex- 
pense of maintaining this guard falls; the prisoner may be out of 
the prison from nine in the morning to nine at night. The pro~ 
fits to the Marshal from the day-rules, amount to 2231. per 
annum. 

Besides these, there is a manner by which a prisoner has been 
permitted to go out of the prison, which is known by the name of @ 
“ run on the key.” It is a liberty granted by some of the officers 
of the prison to any of the prisoners, to go into the rules for the 
day. The Marshal, being examined upon this practice, stated, 
that he had discovered that such permission had during the last year 
been given, that he censured his officers for acting so improperly, 
and that if he detected them in the repetition of the act, they should 
certainly be discharged from their situations. Your Committee 
have not only discovered that the practice, though diminished in 
its extent, still continues,- but that money is taken for that permis- 
sion; one of the prisoners stated to your Committee that he paid, 
and Mr. Morris acknowledged that he received, a one pound note, 
which was to have been divided among the turnkeys, who consider- 
ed themselves, if the prisoner escaped, as liable for the debt with 
which he stood charged. Mr. Brooshooft however thinks differently 
from the Marshal upon this subject ; he has thought proper to tell 
the Committee, that though the Marshal has forbidden it, he should 
have no difficulty, if a gentleman came to him on the morrow, and 
intended to go out either to his attorney or to buy any thing of 
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which he stood in need, in granting him that indulgenee; “ and 
that he should think it extremely odd if he had not a right to act 
for himself in many cases,” The nature of the situation of Mr, 
Brooshooft, beyond that of private clerk to Mr. Jones, your Com- 
mittee have not been enabled to learn: he appeurs to have the sole 
direction and management of the prisoners, and is known to the 
* prisoners by the name of the Deputy Marshal, and described as 
guch : but his conduct in this respect, to say the least of it, is in 
direct opposition to the orders of his superiors, and your Committee 
think it their duty to mark their sense of the impropriety of such a 
procedure, 

The receipt of money on the part of the turnkeys opens a wide 
field for every species of abuse; and the mere circumstance, of 
their considering themselves as liable to the payment of the debt, 
neither lessens the impropriety of disobedience to the commands of 
2 superior, nor changes the real nature of the transaction, which is | 
neither more nor less than the taking of a bribe to commit a breach 
of their duty. 

The present system of the rules is of considerable long standing ; 
but your Committee are of opinion that it ought to be subjected to 
some regulations. It would perhaps be too severe an aggravation 
of the law of arrest, to deprive prisoners of the liberty of the rules 
altogether ; but, as the practice now stands, the fraudulent, no less 
than the honest and unfortunate debtor, can, upon the payment of 
a sum of money, place himself in a situation that ¢an hardly be 
called imprisonment, by which he eludes the sentence of the law, 
and may dissipate that fortune which, in justice, is no longer his 
own, It appears to your Committee, that the Marshal ought not 
to be permitted to exact such large sums from the persons who 
apply for the liberty of ‘the rules. As a mode of relief to the 
crowded state of the prison, he occasionally grants that permission, 
upon the parties finding security for the debt and the payment of 
the law expenses and there therefore seems to be no reason why 
the practice should ever be otherwise, except that of enabling the 
Marshal to derive a large income from those sources. The sum of 
2,6001. per annum is surely much too large to be drawn from the 
pockets of debtors ; as it is ever to be remembered, that whatever is 
paid by that unfortunate, though gpmetimes criminal class of 
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men, is not paid by them, but by their éreditors, to whom the pro. 
perty they are worth legally belongs. 

Your Committee are also of opinion, that the practice of exact. 
ing from the applicant for the day-rule a term bond, which bond is 
renewable every term, at the cost of 3/. besides a fee of 4s. 6d. daily, 
is most objectionable, and which, though warranted by ancient 
custom, ought to cease, for the samc reasons which have been 
urged against the heavy payment derhanded by the officers of the 

‘ prison on the granting the liberty of the rules. 

By the Act 53, Geo. III, all persons who are not supersedable, 
or entitled to be discharged under any Act for the relief of Insol- 
vent Debtors, and who are not charged in execution, and as such 
have a claim to receive an allowance under the Lords’ Act, can, 
upon swearing they are not worth 10/. receive Ss. 6d. per week in 
weekly payments. The whole amount of the money paid by the 
different counties in England is 700/. per annum: and if there be 
any balance remaining in the hands of the Treasurer, it is to be paid 
to some of the public charities. 

‘The Marshal of the King’s Bench has no control over the dispo- 
sition of this fund, it is left to a magistrate: and Mr. Hope, a 
person in the office of the Clerk of the Peace, attends weekly to pay 
the allowance. 

Persons committed for misdemeanors have no claim to relief 
under this Act ; and if poor, have no means of obtaining assistance, 
except from the charity of the Marshal ; who states, that last year 
three poor men were committed under the Excise laws; they were 
without money, and were in the King’s Bench for some time; he 
allowed them Is. 6d. per day out of his own pocket. Though 
these cases do not often occur, it surely cannot be right to leave 
any one in a prison without the means of subsistence, and to be 
kept from starving by the charity of individuals. 

In addition to the allowance of 700/. per annum under Mr. 
Thornton’s Act, the former class of debtors become entitled to re- 
ceive a share of all the charities and benefactions paid forthe use 
of the common-side prisongss, on taking an oath that they cannot 
command thé sum of five pounds, and that they cannot subsist 
without the above charities. A list of these has been laid before 
the Committee, and is also hung up in the lobby of the prison, and -- 
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their annual amount may be estimated at 40/. per annum. Very few 
persons, however, entitle themselves to a share of these charities : 
there are seldom more than two or three, who form a kind of corpo- 
ration, consisting of a major, clerk and assistant, who regulate all 
its concerns. ‘Those who claim these charities are besides com- 
pelled to hold alternately the begging-box at the grate ; and many 
who are in great need relinquish this relief, rather than submit to 
that which is deemed a degradation, and which seems to your Com- _ 
mittee to be a condition that ought not to be enforced. The pro- 
ceeds of this box are divided every night by the major. Mr. 
Ledwell, who holds that office at present, values its annual receipts 
at 151. ; it is however most probable that there is a concealment of 
the profits so derived, as the assistant, Owen Owen, acknowledged 
that, one day with another, he receives from sixpence to a shil- 

When your Committee first visited the prison, there were two 
persons on the list, viz. the major and his assistant: since that 
period the assistant has been superseded, and the major, Ledwell, 
only remains. This man has been imprisoned in the King’s Bench 
nearly seven years, originally for debt; on his discharge he was 
committed for a contempt, for not answering before the commis- 
sioners under the Bankrupt laws ; and though now he could with- 
out difficulty obtain his discharge, yet he remains in confinement, 
for the sake of the subsistence which he draws from the charities 
and allowances of the prison. 

Your Committee called for the book in which an account of the 
monies received is purported to be kept ; and having examined it, 
there appears to be no entry since the 6th of April, 1813; and 
though the major affirmed that he kept an account of all the chari- 
ties, yet he afterwards acknowledged that he could only just write 
his name, “ and that he made sometimes a loose copy on a scrap 
of paper, and sometimes he forgot it.” 

It appeats, too, that of late years the entries have been most ir- 
regular, there being none whatever in the year 1812; the book is . 
also much mutilated and defaced ; it contains the rules and regula- 
tions made by the court of prisoners, for their own government, 
which in general are just and equitable. 

There are no other allowances in the King’s Bench ; no coals, nor 
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bedding, nor even blankets, except from the occasional charity. of 
individuals. Mr. Brooshooft states, that he has general orders from 
the Marshal, never to withhold assistance from any person who is 
sick and in poverty, and that expenses so incurred are charged in 
his account, and invariably paid; yet he adds, that few demands 
are made for blankets, &c. unless it is known that the benevolence 
of private individuals has provided them, “ for the applicants could 
not otherwise expect to be successful.” It is thus clear, that 
though the distress arising from the want of these articles may be 
great, the relief is scantily, if at all, afforded. 

In the rules and orders for the King’s Bench prison, made in the 
$3rd of George the Second, and in 1760, in pursuance of “ an 
Act for relief of Debtors,” there is a charge of so much a night for 
bed and bedding, to be paid to the Marshal, for the first night 6d. 
and for the succeeding 1}d. That practice has long ceased. But 
as it is in evidence that 10 shillings a night have been paid by poor 
prisoners for the use of a bed, it is the decided opinion of your 
Committee, that some regulations of a similar nature to those 
which heretofore existed, providing for the supply of bed and bed- 
ding, should take place. 

There is no infirmary within the walls of the prison, and no me- 
dical attendance whatever. It appears, however, by the rules and 
regulations signed by Lord Raymond in 1729, that the Marshal was 
directed to take particular care of all prisoners on the common side 
who shall happen to be sick, and that all proper necessaries shall be 
provided for them by the steward and assistant, who shall be reim- 
bursed out of the county money ; also, that two rooms under the 
dining room be reserved for the use of such prisoners as shall. be 
afflicted with any disease or any infirmity that may require such 
an accommodation. This order, though the situation of the rooms be 
changed, is confirmed by the regulations signed by Lord Mansfield 
in 1760. Though these rules-were framed for the government of 
the prison in its antient state, yet-the principle of affording medical 
relief, and establishing an infirmary, are acknowledged ; and it is 
the opinion of your Committee that these rules, being still in force, 
Ought to be acted upon. 

The Marshal informed your Committee that the prison is un- 
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comimanly healthy : and that during the 24 years he has filled his 
present office, he has never known a contagious fever. He added, 
moreover, that at present only one person was ill in the prison. On 
inspection, however, the latter statement was found to be by no 
means correct ; many prisoners were discovered to be afflicted by 
sickness, and, if it had not been for the charitable assistance of 
Mr. Burnet, a surgeon, and then a prisoner, would have been in 
absolute want of all medical relief. : 

Mr. Burnet has been a prisoner forfour or five months. He in- 
formed your Committee, that he gratuitously attends the sick, 
and that he has occasionally furnished money to purchase medi- 
cimes for those who required them. On the 16th of March there 
were under his own attendance about $0 sick prisoners ; and he said 
that he had been professionally employed since 6 o’clock in the 
morning. He adds also, that within his own knowledge the dis- 
tresses are very great, for want of medical relief ; and that it is his 
opinion, that the dirt and filth suffered to accumulate at the back 
of the prison are greatly prejudicial to the health of the prisoners. 
Mr. Burnet never heard of medicines, or soup, or slops, being 
given at the gate to sick prisoners; but upon being asked if he had 
ever known an application made and refused, replies, « I am sure 
they give nothing. There is a poor Dutchman, unwell of a jaun- 
dice, and dying of a liver complaint ; he is well known; he is sit- 
ting on the cold stones : if I had any place to put him in, I would 
do it at my own expense.” Several members of your Committee 
observed this miserable Being, who was certainly a fit object for 
an hospital; and in the room where he lived, there were five men, 
two women, and two chridren. 

Mr. Audiey, one of the prisoners, when examined by your Com- 
mittee, affirms he had seen the same man leaning against the state- 
house, close to the gate, apparently very ill. He complained he 
had no friends, nor no money, only a few pence in his pocket ; and 
that on Sunday he had nothing: to eat but a piece of dry bread. 
The same evidence informed your Committee, that a prisoner of 
the name of Rogerson had been ill a long time of the rheumatic 
gout; that he is in indigent circumstances, lodging in a room with 
5 or 6 other persons; that he had nothing but what was fur- 
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nished by the charity of individuals: he had received an old rug 
from the officers of the prison, and lately some relief-money frog 
the same quarter. 

Upon these cases Your Committee make no comment; they 
feel it quite unnecessary to prove, by reasonings, that medical at« 
tendance and relief under the calamity of sickness and disease, are 
claims which the poor prisoner has to make from the laws of his 
country which incarcerate him. Surely there is no situation more 
deplorable than that of a man shut up in a crowded prison, suffer- 
ing under diseases, perhaps caused by want, and the unwholesome 
air he is condemned to breathe, and unable from poverty and distress 
to provide himself with medical advice or the medicines essential 
to his cure, 

Your Committee would feel they were not doing their duty, if 
they did not recommend in the strongest manner the establishment 
of an infirmary, and the constant attendance of a physician or sur- 
geen, to be paid out of the county allowance, which, if not sufe 
ficient for that purpose, ought to be increased. 

Your Committee wish to bear the testimony of their praise to 
the humanity and charity shown by Mr. Burnet, who appears in 
the evidence, though a prisoner, and poor, to give gratuitously his 
time and skill to the sick and needy, and, as far as his own means 
allow him, provides medicines for those whose distresses prevent 
them from so furnishing themselves. 

Your Committee have called for a return of the number of 
deaths within the prison: they amount, in 10 years, to 96. Mr. 
Audley mformed them, that a prisoner, by the name of Samael 
Roysen, whe was chummed in the same room with himself, was 
taken ill on the 2d of February, and languished, confined to his 
bed, to the 17th, when he died. Mr. Audley mentioned repeat- 
edly the illness of this man, but no notice was taken; noone came 
to see him, but the surgeon Mr. Burnet, who gratuitously attended 
him. ‘The witness repeatedly pressed to be removed out of the 
room, but without avail. During the period of the iliness, a third 
person was chummed on the room, though at that time but a small 
part of the prison had three persons in aroom. After much re- 
monstrance with Morris, the chum-master, the new chum, sleep- 
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ing in the room with the sick man for two nights, was removed, 
The witness slept in the same apartment all the time, from the 2d 
tothe 17th. No medical relief, or nourishment, or attention of 
any description, was afforded; «nor no more notice taken of the 
sick man than if he was a dog.” As soon as Roysen died, which 
was on the Friday evening, information was given at the gate; 
but it was not till Monday that the coroner viewed the body. The 
witness slept one night.in the room with the dead body, and must 
have continued so to do till it was removed’ for interment, if a 
fellow-prisoner had not given him permission to shift his bed into 
the adjoining room. During the illness of Roysen the room be- 
came so offensive, that myrrh and frankincense were burnt, to re- 
move the smell. 

Mr. Brooshooft being examined upon this subject, said, that 
persons whose timidity might make them desirous to be removed 
out of aroom where a dead body lay, might be so enabled, upon 
application. He added too, that the body is always left in the 
room till it is removed for interment ; and that though he cannot 
say that the person chummed in the room has continued to lie 
there during that period, yet he can say they were not chummed 
out by him. 

Your Committee find, in a Report of a Committee of this 
House that sat in 1791, cases of a similar nature. That Commit- 
tee forbore to comment upon them, having received assurances 
from the then Secretary of State, the late Lord Melville, « that 
provision was made for the purpose of preventing such miseries in 
future.” From 1791 to 1814 these miseries have continued; and 
Your Committee, in detailing these transactions, confidently hope, 
that those, whose duty it is to put a stop to a practice so disgrace- 
ful, and who have under. their care the health and comfort of so 
many of the King’s subjects, will lose no time in remedying an evil 
that so loudly calls for redress. 

The discipline of the prison, as connected with its morals as 
well as the comfort and security of the prisoners confined, comes 
next under the consideration of the Committee. The first day 
they visited the King’s Bench, the escape of Lord Cochrane was 
announced to one of their Members. By what means Lord Coch- 
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sane escaped from the. prison, has not yet been ascertained ; but 
he got out on the Sunday or Monday morning, and on Thursday, 
when the Committee met at the King’s Bench, the Marshal and 
his officers were unacquainted with the event. It seems then evi« 
dent, that a great neglect must exist somewhere. ‘That a prisoner 
should escape at all, implies inattention or neglect of duty in the 
officers who held him in charge; but that any one, of the rank 
and quality of Lord Cochrane, should be out of the prison for 
three days and nights, or more, and the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench owe his information on the subject to 2 Committee of the 
House of Commons sitting accidentally within the walls of that 
prison, is so extraordinary, that, if it had not happened, the possi- 
bility of such an occurrence would have been disbelieved by every 
one. The Marshal and his officers were questioned upon the 
subject of escapes; they declared-them to be extremely rare 3 that 
no record was kept by them, but all that was done was the pay- 
ment of the debt by the Marshal. To what extent the number of 
escapes has really amounted, or what is the general standard of re- 
missness on the part of the officers of the prison, Your Committee 
have no means of judging; all that they remark is, that two have 
taken place within a month, and that in both cases the event was 
communicated to them before it was known to the Marshal. The 
2d case to which they allude, is that of a prisoner by the name of 
Underwood, who is said to have volunteered on board the tender; 
a person was procured, who swore a debt against him ; upon this 
he was arrested and brought to the King’s Bench, from whence he, 
escaped, supposed in the disguise of a sailor. Underwood's attor- 
ney had got his discharge, but did not use it, thinking he might 
as well lie in the prison as on board the tender. No search was 
made in the prison after him, and no communication to the Mas- 
shal of his escape, though he is liable, under an Act of Parliament, 
in the penalty of 100/. for the safe delivery of the person to His 
Majesty’s officer, on the discharge of the debt. ‘This case carries 
with it much suspicion. The party was under age. Mr. Broos- 
hooft did not think the escape an event of sufficient importanee t¢ 
repost it to the Marshal, as there was no debt to be paid, the ae- 
tion being friendly and fraudulent, and relying on the remissness 
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er forbearance of the Government not suing for the penalty of 
1004. 

By what means escapes are prevented or discovered, it is not easy 
todetermine; it is in evidence that no examination takes place of 
the prison, or of the prisoners’; nor is there any roll-call or muster, 
daily, weekly or monthly. On the Monday of every week, the 
chum-master goes round to receive the rents ; but if he be paid by 
another prisoner, or in the court-yard, or on the staircase, he does 
not think it necessary to enter each room ; and upon the inspection 
of the book, it.appears in a great variety of instances that the 
chamber rent has not been paid for many weeks together. So that 
as far as the officers of the prison are concerned, a prisoner might 
be absent a month, or for a year, or longer, before they found it 
out. 

In respect_of the morals of the prison, drunkenness is most com- 
mon, and there is a constant sale of spirituous liquors. Mr. Jones 
says, he has information of 10 places where they are sold; and 
another witness states, that on the staircase where he resides, 
there is a sort of public-house kept, where spirits are not only sold 
to be carried away, but that people assemble there of an evening 
to drink them; that he is disturbed by the riotous intoxication in 
his vicinity, and that, from the strong smell of gin, if the officers 
visited the room, they must discover the practice. 

Of the extent to which gambling is carried, the Committee have 
not learnt; for they observe, that though complaints are readily 
made on matters where the rules or want of rules of the prison 
affect the comfort of the prisoners ; yet where their own indulgen- 
ces are concerned, they are not so communicative. 

They do not complain of extravagance of living, or criminal dis- 
sipation, or those habits of self-indulgence by which creditors are 
defrauded, property dissipated, and morals tainted. There is how- 
ever a practice, which, though it would be injudicious altogether 
to prevent, might still be put under regulation. ‘The practice al- 
lyded to arises out of the racket-grounds. For a long period, a 
portion of the court has been divided into four racket-grounds, 
which are held by six masters; the successor to each ground pays 
something to the first occupant, on his quitting the prison, partly 
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for the purchase of the rackets, and partly for the goodwill. One 
of the present racket-masters paid as large a sum as 6 guineas. A 
small fee is paid by the players: and though it be said that any one 
may play there who chuses, whether he pays or not, yet it is also 
said that this circumstance hardly ever happens, there being a point 
of honor felt by the prisoners upon this subject. The objection 
seems to be, the permission given to strangers to play theres it is 
an open place, where any one may play, and as such it may bes 
come the resort of the idle and the dissolute. As an exercise and 
amusement to the prisoners it is unobjectionable; as a place of re- 
sort, from the opportunity it may furnish to gambling, it is fitting 
that some regulation should be adopted to limit the practice as at 
present existing. 

Your Committee observe, that though the Rev. Mr. Evans be 
Chaplain to the prison, yet, from his age and infirmities, he hardly 
ever attends; and the weekly service is not always performed by 
the same individual. Any other duty, besides reading the ser- 
vice and preaching once every Sunday, does not seem to be consi- 
dered as within the province of the Chaplain or his deputy. The 
attendance in chapel is small, and neither the Marshal nor the of- 
ficers of the prison think it their duty to be present. Under these 
circumstances, where no example is set by those who are in autho- 
rity, where there is no regular clergyman, and where the duty 
is left to be performed by one who is there, because he has no — 
other engagement, and who is hired for the performance at a pubs 
lic office, Your Committee are not surprised at the neglect with 
which the Sabbath day is treated within the walls of the King’s 
Bench. No person officially connected with the prison seems to 
have inquired in what manner the offices of our religion are per- 
formed. Your Committee recommend that the Chaplain appoint- 
ed should be an efficient person, and that the systembywhich the 
situation has become a sinecure, should no longer be permitted to 
exist. 

Your Committee see, by a rule of Court in 1781, that the Mar- 
shal is ordered not to suffer the wives and children of any of the 
prisoners to lodge in the prison, under any pretence whatsoever. 
On the 13th of March 1815, there were 180 women and children, 
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not prisoners, residing within the walls of the King’s Bench. Your 
Committee, while they deeply feel for the condition of those whom 
our laws sentence to imprisonment for debt, cannot but remark, 
that in a prison often too crowded by the number of prisoners who 
are lodged therein, the addition of 180 persons must augment 
every inconvenience to a most alarming degree. Independent of 
the bad consequences thus arising from the over-crowding of the 
prison, the result of this indiscriminate admission of women and 
children of all ages and descriptions, there are moral evils connect- 
ed with the subject that strongly weigh on the minds of Your Com- 
mittee. It is in evidence, in the Report of a former Committee of 
the House, that a system of early prostitution was the effect of the 
introduction of female children within the walls, thus exposing 
them to the contaminating manners of a prison. The inquiries of 
Your Committee have satisfied them, that, as it is at present admi- 
wfistered, the King’s Bench exhibits scenes of vice and debauchery, 
the contemplation of which must aggravate these evils. Women 
of all descriptions are here freely and without inquiry admitted ; 
and men, women, and children, sleep indiscriminately in the same 
room. ‘Though the separation of a man from his family may fall 
hard upon some individuals, yet in balancing the good against the 
evil, the advantages against the disadvantages, Your Committee 
are decidedly of opinion that the positive rule of Court ought not to 
have been disobeyed, but that on the contrary it ought to be acted 
gpon. For certain hours each day, the longest time that can be 
given, the friends or family of a debtor ought freely to be admitted 
to him; but no stranger ought to be permitted on any account to 
sleep within the walls, except on the special leave of the Marshal, 
the permission, and the reason for giving it, being entered in a book 
and shown to the Visitors. The prison is ill lighted, and, even 
when the Committee saw it, extremely dirty ; though they were 
informed, that for some months it had not been so clean. It smells 
not only from the sewers, but from the piles of dirt heaped up be- 
hirtd the prison, which are offensive and unwholesome. The sca- 
vengers are paid by the Marshal, but they make a profit by the 
dirt, and of course only take it away when the quantity repays the 
labor of removal. ‘They sell also the urine, which is collected in 
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tubs, the omell of which is generally complained of. Your Come 
mittee recommend the prison to be better lighted, at least one lamp 
to be in each staircase ; that the scavengers should be made to do 
their duty, and remove ail the dirt out of the prison weekly; and 
that the urine should be carried off by an underground drain. At 
present no attention is paid to cleanliness in the prison; each in- 
dividual is as cleanly or as dirty as to him seems meet, and the 
apartments are kept according to the habits of the occupier; 
there is no attention paid by the officers of the prison to these par~ 
ticulars. 

Among the fees levied in the prison, is a tax of one shilling a 
week taken from the butchers selling meat within the prison, by 
the scavengers; of this the Marshal knew nothing. It is an 
extortion; the estabNshment of the butchers in the prison is 
for the general benefit of the prisoners, and the individuals should 
not be taxed at the discretion of the servants of the Marshal. 

The prison is managed and governed by certain rules laid down 
by the Judges of the King’s Bench, &c. which are called Rules of 
Court: the earliest bears date in the $d year of George the Second, 
1729; they are contained in the Appendix to this Report, and, as 
far as they are applicable to the then state of the prison, seem to 
have been well considered. There are also other Rules and Or- 
ders, of the year 1760, made in pursuance of the Act of $2 George 
Il. ch. 28, which are printed and hung up, agreeable to the direc- 
tions of that Act, in various parts of the prison. Besides these, 
there are other Rules, bearing date the 12th, 19th, and 21st of His 
present Majesty, which, together with the preceding, may be 
taken as the code of laws by which the prison is, or ought to be 
governed. The Marshal is a magistrate, but acts only as such 
within the district of his own prison. He has the power of com- 
mitting riotous and disorderly prisoners to Horsemongerlane, which 
however is but seldom exercised. The places of confinement 
within the walls of the prison, are called the Strong-rooms: there 
are two of them, and are both of the same size, one floored with 
‘stone, the other with wocd; but both without fireplaces, and with- 
out glass to the windows, which open into a small court about 6 
feet wide. In these miserable places persons have been shut up 
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for months. Those who have beds are permitted to bring them, 
but to those who have none, straw is furnished. It is in this 
place that Lord Cochrane has been confined for above three weeks; 
the windows were however sashed and glazed on the third day after 
he came into it, and the room carpeted; yet the cold and damp 
and offensive smells so affected his health, as to render his removal 
necessary. 

Your Committee observe in the examinations of Mr. Broos- 
hooft, and Morris the chum-master, that it is no uncommon 
circumstance for persons to, be confined inthis room for weeks 
and months: one individual was so shut up for 42 weeks; and 
though the witnesses seemed to speak most unwillingly upon 
this transaction, yet enough has been extracted from them to 
satisfy Your Committee that the privations and safferings endur- 
ed by that person were most considerable. Mr. Jones informed 
Your Committee, that no one was ever confined there, except for 
a few days. ‘They cannot suppose he wilfully concealed from 
them the fact above mentioned ; and they must therefore consider 
this circumstance as furnishing another instance of his entire 
ignorance of all that is transacted within the walls of the prison. 

Your Committee are of opinion that these strong rooms are 
not fit places for the confinement of debtors, or indeed of any 
other class of prisoners, for any length of time. They strongly 
recommend the selection of some other apartment in the prison, 
to be used forthe purpose of temporary confinement, against 
which the same objections cannot be urged. 

Your Committee would suggest, that whenever the necessity 
for punishing any prisoner in this or any other way should occur, 
it-would be advisable that the Marshal should immediately report 
the reasons for such to the Visitors; and that the period of con- 
finement should not be extended beyond a week, without their 
special authority. 

The prison is visited once or twice a yeat by the Master of 
the Crown Office, and some others connected with that depart- 
ment. Your Committee called before them Mr. Barlow, who 


had visited the prison many years in company with Mr. Templer, 
the late Master. 





No reeord is made of such visitation, and no minute entered 
in any book kept for that purpose. If any complaints are brought 
before the Visitors, a report is made to the puisne judge of the 
King’s Bench. The duty of these Visitors is only to see that the 
rulés and regulations are observed: and in respect of complaints, 
Mr. Barlow does not remember that any have been made since 
the time of Lord Mansfield. 

Your Committee examined also Mr. Lushington, who, as 
Master of the Crown Office, visited the prison for the first time 
last year, he having been recently appointed. He made a report 
(but of which he had no copy) and delivered it to Mr. Justice 
Dampier. The principal objects of that report were to complain 
of a contravention of the order of 1729, which forbids persons 
committed for any criminal charge, having any receipt of the 
charities, or of being concerned in the distribution, as well as to 
recommend a book being kept of the charities, and the amount. 
Nothing has yet been done upon those subjects; the same man, 
Ledwell, has the receipt and the distribution of these charities, 
and no account is kept of them. Mr. Lushington also recom- 
mended that the rules and orders of 1729 should be hung up in 
the prison. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that a mode of visitation 
going much farther than that which has hitherto been practised, 
should be considered as the duty of the Visitors. 

They recommend, that they should visit occasionally without 
previous notice, as well as at stated times ; that a book should be kept 
in the prison for the purpose of their writing the observations as 
to the condition in which it then was; the number of the prison- 
ers; the cleanliness or dirt of the prison; the observance or breach 
of the rules and orders; the state of the discipline ; and lastly, 
that these visitations should at least take place once a quarter, and 
the report of the same be made in writing to the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench. 

Yaqur Committee having inspected the prison, and sat several 
days within its walls, and having heard evidence from all those 
who were desirous of being called before them, cannot conclude 
this part of their Report, without offering some further observa- 
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tions upon those arrangements within the prison, and the mode 
by which it is governed and administered, which appear to them 
to call for the interference of the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment. ' 

The King’s Bench prison cannot conveniently hold more than 
400 persons: Mr. Jones indeed says it is capable of containing 
500; but, considering the size of the rooms, and the necessity of 
having some single apartments for the accommodation of persons 
under sentence of the courts of justice, Your Committee conceive 
that two prisoners in each room are as. many as ought to be so 
placed: Some further accommodation is therefore wanting, as, 
during the last year, nearly 600 persons have at one time been 
confined within the walls of the prison. 

Your Committee having observed, that it is not unfrequent for 
persons to prefer remaining in the King’s Bench after they have 
become entitled to their discharge, are of opinion, that the Marshal 
should take such measures, as soon as he could conveniently so 
do, for removing those individuals, as their stay must increase 
the many inconveniences which arise from the want of room 
within the prison. 

They are also of opinion, that a separation ought to be nade 
between the male and female debtors. That separation takes 
place in all the well regulated gaols in the kingdom, and Your 
Committee believe that the corruption of manners prevailing in 
the King’ s Bench is much augmented by. the system which now 
exists in that prison. 

The mode by which the Marshal is remunerated, appears to be 
most objectionable. The sum itself is great; amounting, on an 
average of the three last years, to a net income of 3,590/. per ann. 
A minute detail of the profits and disbursements is contained in 
the Appendix to this Report. It is the decided opinion of Your 
Committee, that the mode of remuneration arising out of fees 
paid by the prisoner, and by emoluments made at the expense of 
those who are confided to his charge, is the most objectionable 
means by which a salary is given to the keeper of a prison. His 
interests are thus set invariably against his duty’; and his profits 
are made at the expense of those whom the law supposes to be 
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pefinyless, and whose property belongs not to themselves, but to 
their creditors. ‘The Marshal of the King’s Bench and his officers 
are public servants, and as such they ought to be paid at the 
public expense. The allowing a gaoler to make a profit from 
coffee-houses and taverns, and on the sale of beer and wine, with- 
in the prison, is also most objectionable. He thus becomes inte- 
rested in the promotion of drinking ; and his emoluments increase 
in the degree that sobriety and good conduct cease to exist among 
those whom the law places under his care. An Act of Parliament 
declares, that no keeper of a prison shall be a publican; why 
then is there to be an exception made in favor of the Marshal of 
the King’s Bench ? Your Committee observe, that during the last 
year, 540 butts of porter and 65 barrels of ale, were consumed 
within the prison; the profit on which gave the Marshal a net 
emolument of 8727. 

Your Committee are however aware that the Marshal holds his 
office and these emoluments for life, as long as he shall behave 
well; they therefore recommend that some arrangement should take 
place, by which a just compensation should be made to him; that 
the fees exacted from the prisoners should be put under some regu- 
lation, or abolished altogether; and that the mode by which the 
gaol is supplied with malt liquor should no longer continue. The 
Marshal should have a control over every thing, a personal profit 
on nothing. . 

The Marshal, Mr. Jones, from all that appeared to Your Com- 
mittee, is not disposed to press upon the poverty of the class of 
persons whom he has under his charge ; the evidence before them 
however warrants Your Committee in stating it to be their opinion, 
that he is little acquainted with what occurs in his prison; he 
avows, himself, that he seldom or never enters within its walls; 
and the numerous contradictions given to his evidence by others, 
who are in the constant habit of seeing and hearing what is really 
going on, would have left no doubt of that being the case, even if 
he had not acknowledged it. A keeper of a prison, receiving from 
it a net annual income of 3,590/. and not daily inspecting and visit- 
ing the prison, and not being personally acquainted with all that is 
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transacted therein, scems to your Committee to prove the existence 
of a state of things that ought not to be suffered to continue. 

Mr. Brooshooft, though only the private clerk of the Marsha}, 
is in fact the keeper of the prison ; he directs and manages every 
thing, though he has no iegal appointment, and consequently 
is vested with no legal authority. 

Mr. Morris, the chum-master, seems to be a most improper 
person to have the management of any part of the prison. It is 
proved before your Committee, that he took money (which was 
divided among the turnkeys, all of whom are therefore equally 
criminal) for the purpose of obtaining from Mr. Brooshooft per- 
mission to do that, which all parties knew the Marshal had for- _ 
bidden to be done. His whole evidence is shuffling and prevari- 
cating ; and your Committee would have felt themselves justified 
in reporting him to the House, if they had not attributed his con- 
duct as much to arise from his ignorance as from wilful and 
criminal prevarication. There is enough in the evidence to justify 
the opinion, that to ensure the due execution of the duties of the 
officers of the prison, the attendance of the Marshal should be per- 
manent, steady, and uniform ; and that the management of the 
prison should not continue any longer in the present state. 

It appears therefore on the whole to your Committee most advis- 
able, that in case the Judges of the King’s Bench should not have 
time to enter into a minute investigation upon the subject, that a 
commission should issue from the Crown, to formr ules and regu- 
lations for the better government of the prison of the King’s Bench ; 
that the plan should be submitted to parliament, and that some 
legislative enactment should take place upon the subject. 


The Freer isa prison for debtors, and for persons charged 
with contempt of the Courts of Chancery, Exchequer, and Com- 
mon Pleas. 

The office of Warden is held at the pleasure of the Crown, and 
was granted by sign manual, in the 32d year of George the 
Second, to John Eyles, Esq, who at present holds that situation. 

Mr. Nizon, the Deputy Warden, was nominated by Mr. Eyles, 
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by an appointment bearing date the 3d of June 1790, and he has 
continued ever since to hold that office. Since 1804, Mr. Lyles, 
who is very infirm, has not entered within the walls of the Fleet, 
and has made over to the deputy Warden all the emolument 
derived therefrom, reserving to himself an annuity of 5001 per 
annum, 

Mr. Nixon resides constantly within the prison, with, however, 
occasional short absences during the summer months. 

No salary is attached to the office of warden, deputy warden, 
and clerk of the papers. But Mr. Nixon is remunerated by fees 
and emoluments. ‘Those payable to the warden have averaged, 
in the gross amount for the last three years, 2,687/. 4s.: and those 
to the clerk of the papers, for the same period, 8101, 14s. 4d.5 
making in the whole 3,497. 18s. 4d.; out of which there are 
deductions to the value of 1,125. per annum, consisting of servants, 
wages, taxes, payment of chaplain, &c. and on an average of 
losses by escapes and law charges, taken at $00/. per annum, the 
annual net income is thus 2,372/. 9s. 8d. from which deducting 
the annuity of 500/. paid to the warden, the clear revenue of 
1,872/. 9s. 8d. is left to his deputy. ‘To this must be added the 
emolument derived from the tap, which Mr. Nizon calculates to 
amount to 200/, per annum ; but as he has been a loser, from the 
failure of his agent, for the last two years, he has not included it 
in his return. 

Mr. Wm. Woodroff is private clerk to the deputy warden; he 
enjoys a salary of 100/. per annum, and beside, a fee ef half-a- 
guinea on each grant of a rule, as clerk of the enquiries. 

There are three turnkeys, who have each half-a-guinea a week, 
anda room rent free within the prison ; one crier; who unites in 
his. own person the offices of watchman and scavenger, who has 
half-a-guinea a week, and as a prisoner has also a room. 

‘The Chaplain is at present Mr. Manley Wood ; but Mr. Jones, 
the curate of St. Bride, Fleet-street, will succeed Mr. Wood after 
the 28th instant. He is nominated by the deputy warden, and 
receives from him a salary of 30/. per annum,. and has no other 
emoluments. Divine service is performed on Sundays, Christmas- 
day, and Good-Friday. 
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There is also a clerk, who has a salary of 107. per annum; he 
is an old man, and has been a prisoner in the Fleet for 30 
years. 

The prison contains within its walls 109 rooms, 89 of which at 
present receive chums; of the remainder, 15 constitute what is 
called Bartholomew Fair, and are given away by the deputy war- 
den to those debtors who are poor and have large families ; 3 have 
no fireplaces, and are consequently considered as exempt from 
chummage; and the 2 remaining rooms are generally subject to 
chummage, yet at present being occupied by prisoners who are in a 
most distressed condition, one of them being blind and a lunatic, 
the warden out of charity allows them the privilege of separate 
apartments. 

The principle of chummage is as follows: on the arrival of a 
prisoner at the Fleet, if he pays his fees on entrance, which amount, 
for the master’s side, to 12. 8s. 8d. and for those on the common side, 
who are not entitled to partake of the proceeds from the poor-box, 
to 15s. 4d. a ticket is immediately, or at furthest on the following 
day, given to him; and, supposing all the rooms in the prison 
contain one prisoner each, he is chummed on the room next in 
rotation to that which had last a second person chummed on it. 
The chummage takes place immediately, beginning with No. 1. 
on the lower gallery, and having gone regularly through, the chum- 
master proceeds to give tickets on the coffee or second gallery, 
and so on to the top gallery, or highest part of the building. If, 
as he is proceeding to fill the rooms, a vacancy occurs on any of 
the floors that have been passed through, it remains so till the 
chum-master comes round again, and then the vacancies are im- 
mediately taken up through the house. 

The first occupier of a room is called the owner, the new comer 
is the chum; but there is a perfect equality of right between 
them; no lodger can be taken, neither can the room be let, with- 
out common consent. The prisoners are allowed to change their 
rooms ; on one becoming vacant, notice is given through the house, 
and any prisoner then possessing a room as owner, is at liberty 
once to make acclaim: and if there be more claims than one, the 
senior claimant takes the priority, his chum remaining in the oom 
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which the owner 80 shifted quits, and the senior chum in the pri- 
son is appointed as owner. If there be a double chummage, that 
is to say, three persons in each room, the senior double chum 
succeeds as single chum to the vacant single chummage. 

The rent of each room is Is. 3d. per week, the payment of 
which is demanded quarterly ; if it be not paid, four or five weeks 
are generally given in the nature of an indulgence ; and if the rent 
be not then discharged, the occupiers are turned out, and the room 
iscried through the prison, and is considered as vacant. This 
citcumstance is stated seldom to occur, the mere threat generally 
enforcing the payment of the money due. 

Itis in the power of either the owner or the chum to pay each 
other out, at the rate of 4s. per week, which is settled by the 
deputy warden,by whose rules no greater sum can be demanded 
than 8s. $d. for an entire room unfurnished per week, and 153. $d. 
for one furnished. These rules are sometimes evaded; but when 
the circumstance is known to the warden, the room is taken away 
from the person so-offending. If a prisoner be unable to pay his 
fees, he receives no chum ticket, but must seek a lodging in the 
prison at his own expense. If however he becomes a lodger on 
the master’s side, he is considered as liable for the payment of 
these fees, before he can obtain his discharge. 

If he be poor, and chuses to go on the common side, his fees 
only amount to 15s. 4d. and he may become entitled, if he swear 
he is not worth 5/. to the charities and profit of the poor’s-box, 

The common side is divided into what are called four cabins, 
each containing 7 or 8 prisoners. The beds, when the prison is 
not very crowded, which occurs but seldom, are placed in small 
recesses, divided from each other, leaving sufficient space in the 
room for the prisoners to work or to sit round the fire. These 
persons pay no rent. The common side prisoners, who are admit- 
ted to the begging-box and charities, pay no fees. On the 25th 
of March, there were 20 prisoners on the common side, and out of 
which number 4 were on the begging grate. 

In addition to the 209 persons confined within the walls of the 
Fleet, there were on the ,18th of March 52 within the rules; the 
average number of these last being between 60 and 70. The ex+ 
tent of the rules is small, being not above three quarters of a mile 
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im circumference. Any prisoner for debt is admitted to them, upon 
giving security to the warden against an escape, and paying a 
commission of 5 per cent upon the amount of his charge; and in 
case the debt is large, a less sum is taken. The warden is secured 
by a warrant of attorney, with a defeagance setting forth the pur- 
poses of the warrant, the stamp on which costs 20s. There is no 
expense attending the preparing the instrument, as it is in a printed 
form, and is filled up by the warden’s clerk; the whole expense to the 
party is the 20 shilling stamp, and the enquiry fee of half a guinea 

to the clerk, and the 5 per cent on the debt, or less, which the 
" warden may think fit todemand. ‘The average annual emolument 
derived from the rules to the deputy warden, is 985/. 3s. 6d. 

There are also day-rules every day, during term, that the courts 
sit, which are granted to the prisoners on application to the warden, 
and on giving him sufficient security. The legal expenses are 
nearly the same as those above-mentioned ; but in general only 15s. 
are taken above the cost of the stamp, and the enquiring tee. ‘The 
ordinary expense to a prisoner, if the debt be under 500/. is 2/. 7s. 
and the greatest seldom more than 5 guineas. ‘These rules are 
renewable every term. ‘There is besides a fee of 4s. 6d. paid, 
which is divided as follows : warden, 1s. ; clerk of papers, Is. 10d. ; 
secondaries of the court of common pleas, Is. 8d.; making in all 4s. 6d. 
The profits to the warden, on the day-rules, amount on an average 
of $ years to 1451. 1s. 4d. The warden however is accustomed, 
when a person is in prison for a small sum, and is a person of 
respectability, to let him go out on a day-rule, without any other 
expense thanthe fee of 4s. 6d. 
'_ Public-houses and taverns are not, as in the King’s Bench, ex- 
cluded from the rules. The Belle Sauvage public-house, and the 
London Coffee-house, are both within the rules of the Fleet; and 
it is in evidence that the substance of the prisoners is much wasted 
by expensive living in those places. Your Committee suggest the 
propriety ofthe taverns, &c. being excluded from the rules, and 
that whatever arrangement may be thought fit for the King’s Bench 
may be extended to the Fleet. 

By the Act of 53 Geo. III. 500/. is annually paid by the differ- 
ent counties of England to the Fleet, and is distributed at the rate 
of 3s. 6d. per week to each person who swears he is notworth 10. 
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There are, besides, various charities, which annually amount to 
53/. 7s. Sd. not including the receipt from the poor’s box, which 
is taken at 130/. The warden however says that he has been told 
the box has yielded as much as $00/. in one year. The proceeds 
of the box and the chgrities are divided among those who 
swear they cannot command 5/. The ordinary number of these 
persons is 7 or 8 ; on the 25th of March it amountedto 4. There 
is here, as in the King’s Bench, an obligation of standing at the 
begging grate, imposed on those who claim to share in the profits of 
the box. No account is kept of the money thus received, but the 
individual who stands at the grate, appropriates to his own use the 
contributions he that day receives. 

Your Committee entertain the same opinion as expressed in the 
former part of their Report ; and they have been informed that 
here, as elsewhere, the shame attending the exhibition deters many; 
though pressed by want, from complying with the terms by which 
relief is to be obtained. The profits then of these charities are 
enjoyed but by a few, and those probably not the most deserving. 

There are no allowances given to the prisoners within the Fleet, 
neither coals, nor bedding, nor blankets, excepting only what may 
be furnished by the occasional charity of individuals, ‘The deputy 
warden has informed your Committee, that beds were formenly 
provided by the warden at a given price, but that during the 26 
years he has known the prison, no such practice has existed; nor 
indeed during the time of the warden Mr. Eyles, who has held that 
situation about 61 years. 

Your Committee think some regulation upon this subject to be 
most desirable, as affecting the comfort of the prisoners and the 
cleanliness of the prison. 

There is in the Fleet no regular physician or surgeon; but two 
rooms, under the orders and regulations of the prison, were set 
apart as an infirmary for the use of the prisoners on the common 
side. These rules were made when the prison was in its earliest 
state. There is but one room given up for that purpose now ; it 
is not however often used. On thel8th of March there were only 
two persons in the infirmary, one of.them lame from gout and 
theumatism, and the other ill in bed attended by a female of his 
family. No medicines are furnished and no medical attendance 
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whatever, but what is voluntarily paid for, or found by the Deputy 
Warden. Your Committee examined a medical person, then a 
prisoner, who gratuitously attended the sick. On that day three 
persons were under his care. No assistance or allowance of any 
kind was given to them. The witness had at first some medi- 
cines with him, which he distributed gratuitously; but having a 
wife and 8 children, he could not long afford so todo. Upon 
this subject your Committee will refrain from again commenting 5 
but. they feel it their duty to remark, that Mr. Nixon states that 
he relieves at his own expense some of these distresses of want 
and sickness, and that the prisoners themselves are always ready 
to assist one another: it certainly however is most unfitting that 
persons confined in gaol, afflicted by sickness, should have no other 
relief than that which the casual and uncertain charities of indivi- 
duals may provide. 

The Fleet Prison may be considered as healthy; the number 
of deaths during the last three years have amounted to '1$. On 
the decease of a prisoner, the body is here removed into another 
room, till the verdict ef the Coroner is given, when it is interred 
by the family or friends of the deceased, and at the expense of 
the Deputy Warden. 

The discipline and morals of the Fleet come next under the 
examination of your Committee. 

Though the house of the Warden looks into the court, and the 
turnkeys sleep in the prison itself, yet scenes of riot, drunken- 
ness and disorder, are most prevalent; (in one of them, lately, a 
man is stated to have had his skull fractured.) The Deputy War- 
den has the power of confining persons guilty of riots or disorderly 
behaviour in the strong room; but from the frequency of these 
disturbances, the punishment does not seem to be often inflicted, 
ot if it beso, to produce any effect. Your Committee observe 
that instances have occurred in whieh individuals have been ill- 
treated by their fellow prisoners; it is the duty of the Deputy 
Warden to punish these acts of oppression, and to protect the 
prisoners from the extortion of each other. 

. The Fleet is visited by an officer from the Court of Common 
Pleas. His duty is to see that the rules and regulations are 
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hung up, that they are accessible to the prisoners, and obeyed, 
He reports to the Judges, every term, the state and condition of 
te prison; which regulation took place at the request of the 
Deputy Warden. 

‘Mr. Nizon complains heavily of the state of morals within the 
ptison, which are very bad, arising partly from the free admission 
6f all women who are sober, at all hours when the gates are open, 
and partly from their constant residence within the walls; there 
being on the 18th of March 50 women and 77 children. ‘There 
is no distinct place for women debtors, who live in the samé 
galleries as the men. The Deputy Warden affirms that the dis- 
turbances are principally owing to women of bad character, being 
intoxicated and rioting in the galleries; and that he believes the 
Fleet'to be the largest brothel in the Metropolis. Such is the 
depravity of morals which exist in the prison, the result of the 
fvee‘admission of women to reside within the walls, that Mr. 
Williams, a prisoner, who acts as apothecary, informed your Com- 
mittee that he was called on as a professional man to a case of 
miscarriage, and he found thé woman in bed with her husband, 
there being also another man and his wife, and a single man, all 
sleeping in the same room. This practice is most common: and 
Your Committee refrain from commenting farther upon it, having 
already given their opinion upon the subject in the former part 
of their Report. 

Your Committee find that the Chapel is very thinly attended; 
and-complaints were made to them of disorderly conduct on the 
part of the congregation. They are not however surprised at 
either of these circumstances, for neither the Deputy Warden nor 
any of the officers ever attend; it is also in evidence, that the 
coffee-houses are open during Divine Service, a practice which 
they cannot too strongly condemn. 

The system of letting the racket-grounds within the prison, 
exists here as in the King’s Bench ; but, from the situation of ‘the 
Fleet, they are more frequented by strangers. Mr. Nizon says 
that the profit to the holder of vach racket-ground may amount 
toone guinea per week. Your Committee are of opinion, that 
this practice requires the same regulation as that which they have 
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pointed out, when feporting on a similar usage existing in the 
King’s Bench prison. - 

No complaints have been made as to the lighting of the Fleet; 

nor, when Your Committee visited it, was it particularly dirty. 
The rule however seems to be, that each person keeps his room 
in the state of dirt or cleanliness agreeable to his own habits. 
In the opinion of Mr. Williams, the health of the prisoners 
would be improved if more care was taken upon this subject. 
. The prisoners complain generally of a practice, which ought 
to be immediately remedied, namely, that the butchers and persons 
from the Fleet Market are permitted to come into the prison, 
for the purpose of using the privies, to the great inconvenience 
of the prisoners, who all consider the practice asa serious griev- 
ance. Your Committee recommend that care should be taken 
to'remove the nuisance so complained of. . 

Your Committee advise, under the same circumstances as 
alluded to by them in their Report on the King’s Bench, that 
a Commission should issue from the Crown, to devise new rules 
and regulations for the Fleet prison. They recommend also the 
appointment of a. surgeon, and an allowance for medicine. And 
they are of opinion, that the manner in which the officers of the 
prison are reimbursed, is most objectionable. 

Your Committee however consider the general manner with 
which Mr. Nixon, theDe puty Warden, conducts the affairs. 
of the prison, as most praiseworthy. It is the system, more than 
the manner of administering it, of which they complain; and. 
while they consider the Deputy Warden as a valuable public 
servant, they trust means will be found to direct his zeal and 
attention to the management of a prison established on a better 
plan, and more calculated to increage the comforts and convenien- 
cies, and to preserve uncontaminated and undestroyed the morals. 
and habits, of those whom the laws of the country place under 
his control. 


aS 


' The MansuAxsea is the prison of the Court of the Marshal+ 
sea, arid of the King’s Palace Court of Westminster. By the 
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atithority of two patents of Charles the first and second, the juris» 
diction of this court extends over the palace of Westminster and 12 
miles around, excluding the members of the king’s household. 
There is no limitation as to the amount of debt to be sued foe 
therein. 

It is also a prison for Admiralty prisoners under sentence by 
courts martial. 

Sit James Bland Burges, Bart. is constituted by letters patent 
Marshal of his Majesty’s Household, and Marshal of the Marshal 
sea of the Household. As such he appoints the Officers of the 
prison. He is also, with the Lord Steward of the Household, 
and a regular law officer, one of the Judges of the Court. But 
beyond visiting the prison along with the other Judges, and the 
‘ momination of the Deputy and Under Marshal for life, Sir James 
Bland Burges does not consider himself as having any thing todo 
with the management of the prison, or to be liable for the debts 
in the cases of escapes. As Marshal of the Household, he enjoys 
a salary of 500/. per annum, and a fee of 20d. on the discharge-of 
each prisoner, which amounts annually to about 20/. 

Mr. William Jenkins holds the office of Deputy Marshal, Under 
Marshal, and Keeper of the prison of the Marshalsea, under two 
instruments bearing date the 12th and 23d of December 1811: 
the appointment is for life, or so long as he shall behave and de- 
mean himself well. 

The Deputy Marshal receives a salary at St. James’s, ‘as an offi- 
cer of His Majesty’s household, of $00/. per annum ; and his emo-+ 
lument from fees is on an average 80/1. ; he has also fees as Clerk 
of the Papers, which on the same calculation come to 741. ; he ree 
ceives also 2 guineas a week for the rent of the tap, and half a gui- 
nea a week for the chandler’s shop ; making in the whole an ine 
come of between 500/. and 600/. per annum. 

There are two turnkeys and two watchmen, paid by salaries and 
fees; the amount of and particulars of which are contained im 
the Appendix. 

The Surgeon, Mr. C. Phillips, receives for his attendance a fixed 
salary of 50/. paid by His Majesty’s Government, and some small 
fees, which amount to about 9/. per annum, out of which-he fur- 
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nishes all the medicines, &c. &c. that may be required ; but if any 
additional and better diet is necessary for the sick prisoners, Mr.Jen- 
hins provides it, and he is reimbursed by His Majesty's Treasury, . 
» “The Chaplain is the Rev. Mr. Trollope, who has a salary of 50%. 
per annum, but who officiates by his deputy, the Rev. Mr. Webster, 
te whom he gives 20/. a year and the fees,.which amount to 10), 
or 123. more. 

The prison is divided into two buildings ; the first for the debt- 
- ove and the Admiralty prisoners, the second for that description of 
Admiralty prisoners who are sentenced to solitary imprisonment, 
— have separate yards, and have no communication with each 


a debtors side of the prison is again divided into master’s and 
¢ommon side. There are seven rooms appropriated to the latter, 
each of which is supposed to contain two persons ; which number 
is seldom or never exceeded, and not often amounis to so many. 
Those who go on the poor side take an oath they are not worth 40 
shillings. They have the 3s. 6d. per week esaapnsuae! by 
the statute, and the charities of the prison. 

The average number of debtors is about 60. On the 5th of 
April 1814, there were on the master’s side 54; on the poor, 10; 
making in all 64 prisoners. When a debtor is brought in, a chum 
ticket is immediately given to him; if a room be vacant he is pla- 
ced in it, if not, he is chummed on one already occupied, This is 
done upon a principle of rotation, beginning from the youngest 
prisoner till it reaches the oldest. If the prisoner be supersedable 
he does not lose his room, but he takes a chum sooner than those 
who are not in that situation. 

The system of buying out the chum exists also here ; and by the 
custom of the prison the settled price to be paid is half a crown per 
week ; those who are so paid, hire lodgings in the prison or sleep 
in the tap. No rent is paid for rooms, but, by the old regulations, 
bed and bedding were found by the gaoler, and the price fixed for 
the use of the same. This practice was in force in the old prison, 
when it was private property, but is now discontinued. 

Qn the Admiralty side of the prison there are 10 cells, besides 
what is called the day-room, and a small yard with a pump in it. 
The number of prisoners varies from 6 to 10; there have beer 
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known once 18, and there were on the 5th of April 10, These 
prisoners are locked up every night in summer from half past se- 
yen, and in winter at four: the cells are opened at eight in the 
morning. . 

The men are allowed one shilling a day each. 

There are no allowances whatever on the debtors side of the 
prison, with the exception of the county-allowance of $s. 6d. pet 
week to those who swear they are not worth 10/. granted by 
statute, and the charities to those who take an oath they cannot com- 
mand 40 shillings. ‘The charities consist in money, bread; meat, 
&c. and are the gifts of individuals. No list of these charities-is 
hung up in any part of the prison, though the Secretary of the pri- 
soners has a copy, which any one has a right to inspect; in money 
they amount to about 140/. per annum, On the 5th of April 
there were 12 persons on that list, 

There is an infirmary in the prison, yet it is seldom used as 

such; but there is none for the reception of the Admiralty pri- 
soners. When Your Committee visited the prison, it was used a8 
a place of confinement; ring bolts are fixed in the floor ; and it is 
stated by the Deputy Marshal that the Admiralty prisoners, if 
Fiotous and disorderly, are confined therein, it being more airy and 
better fittec for that purpose than the two strong-rooms at the bot- 
tom of the building, the situation of which the Deputy Marshal did 
not think healthy or proper to leck up prisoners for any length of 
time. 
The conduct of the debtors within the Marshalsea is stated to be 
orderly and regular, and intoxication not common, though there be 
no stint in the sale of malt liquor. If the prisoners be intoxicated 
and not riotous, no notice is taken; but there is a sort of under- 
standing said to exist, that if a person has drank freely, he is not to 
be supplied with more liquor. An understanding which, Your 
Committee observe, can have little weight, when set against the 
wish of the prisoner to buy, and the interest of the owner of the 
tap to sell, 

There is no separation between the male and female debtors. 
The wives and children of the prisoners are permitted to reside in 
the prison, the number of which amounted on the 5th of April to 
56, 24 women and $2 children. 
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All strangers are admitted indiscriminately, from 8 in the mor. 
ning to 10 at night, to visit the debtors and Admiralty prisoners on 
the debtors side, and no questions are asked if the women conduct 
themselves well, or in what relation they stand to the persons with 
whom they live. In the event of a debtor misconducting himself, 
and assaulting another, the Deputy Marshal does not consider that 
he has the power to punish him farther than by a few hours’ so- 
litary confinement in the strong room ; the usual way is to lodge 
a warrant of assault at Union Hall, 

The Deputy Marshal resides constantly within the prison, and he 
inspects it regularly once a week or fortnight ; but he then does not 
visit every room. The prison is tolerably clean, The Deputy Marshal 
gives directions as to preservation of cleanliness, and the taking 
away of the dirt, ashes, &c. and sees these orders are executed ; 
but the scavenger is appointed and paid by the prisoners, and has a 
salary of 4s. per week. When Your Committee visited the prison, 
they remarked the bad state of the drains, the yard of the prison be- 
ing in part overflowed, from the quantity of waste water left on the 
surface. ‘The Deputy Marshal informed them, that it was in the 
contemplation of His Majesty’s Treasury to make some alterations, 
but that nothing had as yet been done. Your Committee are of 
opinion, that from the confined situation of the prison itself, the 
scanty yard, the want of a free circulation of air, the quantity of 
waste water that covers the court, the health of the prisoners may 
be matesially affected ; and they recommend the subject to be 
taken into the serious consideration of His Majesty’s Government. 
It’ is however true that the sewers are generally bad inthe Bo- 
rough; but the Committee cannot admit that the difficulties of 
remedying this evil would be more than a temporary justification 
for the remissness of those whose bounden duty it is to find a fit 
place for the confinement of persons whom the laws of the country 
condemn to imprisonment. 

The rules and regulations exhibited by the Deputy Marshal for 
the government of the new prison are good and well considered, 
and Your Committee have reason to believe they are uniformly and 
systematically acted upon. They feel it however to be their duty 
to offer a few comments on a code of rules and regulations which 
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has been made by the prisoners themselves, and is in force within 
the prison ; this code, to say the least of it, is in many particulars 
indecorous and improper; some of its rules are no doubt fitted for. 
festive meetings, in seasons of gaiety and opulence, but they are. 
Jittle suited to the manners or necessities of a prison, where 
the property so wasted is not the debtor’s but the creditor’s, 
and where scenes of riot and dissipation are injurious and unware 
rantable. 

This system has its foundation in a contribution levied on all 
prisoners, on the poor no less than on others, which in point of 
fact is a garnish, though bearing another name. Each male prix 
soner, on entering the prison, is called upon for 8s. and every fe- 
male for 5s. 6d. The payment of this is stated not to be necessary, 
and never to be enforced ; but it is also said that every one pays it, 
no instance to the contrary being known. On the payment of this 
money, each prisoner has the privilege of coming into the common 
room, of having boiling water from the fire, of cooking his dinner, 
for there is no public kitchen, and of reading the newspapers. 

Your Committee object to any thing that has the appearance of 
garnish; a voluntary association of persons within the prison they 
have no inclination to oppose, but a practice that, though the name 
be changéd, is in truth an exaction of money from each prisoner, 
however little he can afford to pay it, is most unwarrantable; for 
the levy of 8s. on a person who swears he is not worth 40s, in the 
world, is of the nature of the most cruel tax; it must be felt so by 
many, who are thus probably compelled to pinch themselves and 
their families in order to pay the contribution, 

Every prisoner should be provided with all the necessaries of 
life; any additional indulgences he should be permitted to pro- 
cure; but on no account should he be allowed to compel other, 
to contribute to what they may have neither the power nor the in. 
clination so to do. ‘To the women this tax is peculiarly grievous ; 
and Your Committee cannot do otherwise than recommend to His 
Majesty’s Government, that the necessaries, such as coals, &c. 
should be furnished for the common room, and mops and brooms 
for the prison in general ; and that the Deputy Marshal should put 
under some regulation the society of Collegians, as they term them- 
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selves. The funds of this College ate managed by a committee of 
nine prisoners and a chairman, who assemble weekly ; there is also 
a secretary, nominated monthly; as well as the master of the ale 
oom, and the scavenger, to whom ig paid a salary of 4s. per week; 
the average weekly expense of the society is 1/. 13s. 4d. 

«, Your Committee feel thesame objections here as elsewhere to 
the system of levying fees on the prisoners, for the emolument of 
the officers of the prison, and recommend the subject to the serious 
attention of His Majesty’s Government, They also object to the 
Keeper of the prison having any interest in the coffee-house or tap. 
In the Marshalsea, the arguments against this practice have double 
force, not only for the reasons heretofore stated, the system in 
itself is bad; but the prisoners are very ill supplied with the liv 
quor they want. The Deputy Warden compels the mistress of 
the tap, from whom he receives 2 guineas a week rent, to purchase 
the beer of a particular brewer, in order to make good to him the 
money he had lost by the bad debts of her predecessor. The mis- 
tress of the tap says it is bad, and that she sells but little of it; the 
prisoners all complain of its quality; the consumers of the article 
are, if they wish to buy it out of the prison, compelled to pay 1d. or 
3d. per pot in addition, and there is a very general discontent upon 
the subject. 

There is also a complaint of the badness of the water. One of 
the wells is decidedly chalybeate ; and the water that is furnished 
by the London Bridge Company is turbid, and at times saline and 
unpalatable. The latter, however, is what all the houses in the 
neighbourhood are furnished with; but the badness of the water 
is, in the opinion of Your Committee, a very serious evil. 

Your Committee had before them the Rev, Mr. Webster, 
who officiates for the chaplain, Mr. Trollope, and has done so for 
the last 17 or 18 years. Upon what principle the Chaplain con- 
siders his office to be a sinecure, Your Committee are at a loss to 
determine; neither do they understand the motives of those who, 
having the direction and management of the prison, have so long 
permitted it. The whole stipend is not large, and surely ought to 
go to the clergyman who does the duty.. Divine service is per- 
formed once on Sundays, and on Christmas Day and Good Fri- 
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day, and on Fast Days, when any are appointed. Mr. Welster< 
attends the sick, if called upon, but that-rarely happens, Be dots 
not feel it to be a part of his duty voluntatily to admonish pri- 
vately or advise with the Admiralty prisoners, whovare id a state 
of solitary confinement, though he should do so if required. | He 
has no written instructions, nor ever had any. »Thevé are no Bi» 
bles distributed in the prison, nor even provided for:his use in die 
chapel; nor are there any Prayes-books for the .prisoness. The 
subject was named to Mr. Trollope six months back, ‘but ‘nothing 
has as yet been done, There is no clerk provided, and theione who 
attends is paid by Mr. Webster. The Deputy Marshalrarely if 
ever attends chapel, and the congregation in general issaiall. The 
attendanc: is, however, perfectly voluntary. In this: general re- 
missness of religious duty on the part of almost every one connéct- 
ed with the prison, with the exception of Mr. Trollope’s deputy, 
Mr. Webster, Your Committee recommenid that an efficient Ciap- 
lain should be provided ; that he should have written instructions; 
and above all, that he should diligently attend to the great ‘work of 
reforming the morals and correcting the bad habits of these whore 
confined under sentences of courts maftial. The experience of 
those who have paid most attention to this important subject, fully 
warrants Your Committee in giving it as their decided opinion, 
that the clergyman in all gaols ought to be a most-efficient public 
officer ; and that upon his exertion it chiefly depends if the prisoner 
quits his. place of confinement worse than he came into it, or whe- 
ther he should receive such impressions of moral duties and re- 
ligious obligations as may direct his conduct during the remainder 
of his life: 

When ‘Your Committee visited the prison on the 5th ef April, 
there were three Admiralty prisoners confined among the debtors. 
The crimes for which they suffered the sentence of imprisonment 
are contained in the Appendix. Your Committee cannot but de- 
plore the continuance of a system of imprisonment that mixes 
these persons with debtors. They are generally midshipmen and 
warrant officers, mostly young men. The entire absence of ail 
control, the riot in which they live, and the licentious examples that 
are before them, cannot fail to send them back to their profession 
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and to the world worse members of society than when they first 
entered the walls of the prison. 

Your Committee therefore conceive that this class of prisoners 
should be sent elsewhere, to some place suited to their age and 
their profession; and that they should be submitted to a discipline, 
which should have in view the occupation of their time, no less than 
the improvement of their morals. 

Those who are sentenced to solitary confinement, as it is 
strangely termed, though separated at night, are shut up together 
in the day, and have no communication with the debtors: they 
have, however, the liberty of seeing their own friends at certain 
hours. Your Committee observe with pain that there is no clas- 
sification, but that persons found guilty of crimes the most disgrace- 
ful, are mixed with others whose offences are of a quite different 
nature. 

The account in the Appendix will show the different descrip- 
tion of criminals so mixed together. Mr. Jenkins informed Your 
Committee, that in one instance he applied for and succeeded in 
getting the removal of a young man sentenced to solitary confine- 
ment, from this place, where, his offence having no resemblance to 
the crimes for which some of the other prisoners stood condemned, 
it was not fitting that he should remain with them. Your 
Committee recommend that a separation of these prisoners into 
classes, should take place without delay; and it surely cannot be 
difficult for the Admiralty to find, at one of the Naval Establish- 
ments of the country, some spot where a place of confinement, no 
less than a penitentiary-house, might be constructed. The sys- 
tem, as it at present exists in the Marshalsea, cannot be too strong- 
ly reprobated, which confounds all shades of guilt in the same 
punishment, and forces those whose offences are merely military, 
to associate with persons whose guilt is of another character and 
complexion. 

Your Committee recommend that the rules and regulations 
should be carefully revised ; and that the state of the prison itself, 
no less than its discipline, should become matter for serious cansi- 
deration of those who have the power to remedy the evils which 
exist thesein. 
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TN consequence of instructions received by Your Committee, 
to examine into the state of the New Lonpon Prison for debi- 
ors; as well as to report on the changes and improvements that 
have taken place in the prisons of Newgate, and the Poultry, Gilt- 
spur Street, Ludgate, and Borough Compters ; having inspected 
the New London prison, they called before them Mr. Montague, 
the City Surveyor to the Committee for the erection of the London 
prison. ‘The progress made since last year has been considerable 5 
though some months will elapse before the building will be finishe 
ed. Annexed to this Report, are two Pans of the ground and 
Upper Story of the Prison. ‘The works are stopped for want of 
money, the City of London having spent in purchases of land a 
great proportion of the sum voted by Parliament to be raised‘on 
the Orphans’ Fund, which amounted to 90,000/.; 68,0001. of 
which was to be employed in the building of the prison. $2° of 
$3,000/. have been at present expended. : 

Mr. Montague thinks that the prison will be completed agree+ 
ably to the estimate; and if money be forthcoming, he will engage 
to have the whole fit for the occupation of all the prisoners by the 
lst of August. 

Since the Committee of the House of Commons sat last year, 
many alterations have taken place, and the construction of the pri- 
son is much improved. A spacious yard has been added, for air 
and convenience, for the enjoyment of the Poultry and Giltspur- 
street debtors. ‘The plan is however adhered to, of keeping the 
Newgate, Ludgate, (Poultry and Giltspur Street) debtors separate. 
This plan, in the opinion of Your Committee, has contributed very 
materially to cause that aukward and incommodious construction 
of building and arrangement of space, of which they complain. 
They observe too, that the women debtors from all the Compters, 
as well as those from Newgate, are mixed together; and they are 
at a loss to conceive what peculiar privilege the male debtors have 
over the female, that shall exempt them from the operation of the 
same system. 

No part of the prison is fire-proof, neither the floors nor the 
division of the rooms; and Your Committee have much to regret 


that those who have had the management of the building, should 
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have suffered a prison to be undertaken upon a plan so little likely 
to answer its object, as that which has been adopted by the London 
Committee. 

They are also of opinion, that the placing debtors in large com- 
munities in the sleeping rooms, is a great aggravation to the pains 
of imprisonment; and they cannot conceive a mode by which the 
distressed situation of a debtor can be more augmented, or the for- 
lorn condition of a decent and respectable woman more aggravated, 
than the turning them on the first day of their arrival into a room — 
with 6 to 15 persons, most of them probably strangers to the new 
comers, and many perhaps of characters and manners the most dis- 
reputable. 

Such then is the plan and arrangement of the new London pri- 
son, which is, as far as the women’s apartments, and those for the 
debtors from the Giltspur-street, Ludgate, and Poultry Compters, 
nearly completed. No alteration can now take place. But Your 
Committee cannot approve of the plan; and they regret that so 
much money has been so ill laid out. 

They trust no time will be lost in completing the building, 
such as it is, as the removal of the crowds of prisoners which now 
incumber Newgate, as well as their proper classification, depends 
on that circumstance: and the more they-have occasion to exa- 
mine the latter prison, the more they feel convinced that every 
principle of duty imperiously calls upon the-Magistracy of the City 
of London to adopt there a more improved system of management. 

Your Committee called before them the Keepers of the Gaols of 
Newgate, Giltspur street, Poultry, Ludgate, and Borough Comp- 
ters, and examined them upon the alterations that had taken place 
in their respective prisons, ag well as to the treatment of the pri- 
soners since last year. 

In the evidence contained in the Appendix, are copies of the Ree 
solutions of the City of London, of the 14th of June, 5th and 29th 
of July, 1814, on those subjects ; and Your Committee trust they 
will speedily be carried into execution. They observe that great and 
important changes have taken place in the allowance of food, coals, 


&c. and that most of the suggestions of the Committee of 7 
Session have been adopted. 
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They see too, on examining the book of occurrences now, 
kept in that prison, that the visitation of the Magistrates: has 
been generally regular and unremitting. They wish to suggest, 
however, that no week should elapse without every room im the 
prison being inspected by the visiting Magistrate, as it is im 
evidence that from the mode at present adopted it may happes 
that some part of Newgate may remain unvisited a fortnight “ 
three wecks. 

The Sub-Committee from the City, who travelled through Zong 
land last year for the laudable purpose of inspe@ting the different 
gaols, have not as yet published their Report; but your Com- 
mittee trust that their researches will lead to great improvement in 
the general management of the gaols of the Metropolis, 

The crowds of prisoners that are sent to Newgate still:contiaue 
to frustrate all the attempts that have been made to.introduce # 
system of classification therein; and it is with pain that. Your 
Committee have learnt from the Ordinary, Mr. Cotton, his 
opinion as to the condition of the women criminal prisoners. They 
hope it is not in many prisons in England, where it.cany be said; 
“that swearing and drinking are among the women prisoners 
the prominent evils, that they stupify themselves to.get sid.of 
all reflection ; that they have ceased to have any consciousness of 
sex, and that they seem to be unsexed when they come into the 
gaol.” 

There are still many things left undone, which your Committee 
trust the Magistrates of the City of London have not lost sight 
of, Garnish exists at present among the debtors of Newgate, 
though it has ceased altogether in the other prisons; and the vice 
of drunkenness is not attempted to be checked, except by the 
present practice of shutting out the friends of all the prisoners 
in the ward; thus punishing the innocent along with the guilty. 

Your Committee observe, that neither Mr. Cotton nor Mr. 
Manley Wood have any written instructions. The former gentle+ 
man-was appointed on the 29th of July last; and though the 
Town Clerk has repeatedly promised he should have his instruc. 
tions, they have not as yet been sent. Mr. M. Wood has under- 
stood, from some private conversation with some Aldermen, that 
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thirigs ate to remain as they are for the present, and in the titean 
while he does the duty of Chaplain without any remuneration. 

Your Committee remark with surprise, that the Magistrates 
of the City of London have thought fit to nominate a Chaplain, 
whose ordinary residence is six miles distant from the prison, 
Mr. Wood, however, the person so appointed, seems to perform 
the stated duties with regularity. But it is in evidence, that he 
has not visited the Borough Compter on week-days for the last 
two or three months. 

Mr. Cotton’s attendance in Newgate is regular and constant; 
and though his endeavour to do good is at present but a cheerless 
task, yet his establishment of a school for boys, and the separation 
of them from the other prisoners, are important steps taken 
towards that classification of age and character, so essential to the 
good government of a prison. 

Your Committee recommend, that as soon as possible after any 
prisoner arrives in Newgate, his age and all that is known con- 
cerning him, be communicated to the Ordinary; for at present 
Mr. Cotton is obliged to hunt out any information he may wish for 
how he can, there being no system established, by which, as a 
matter of course, any report is made to him upon those subjects. 

Your Committee recommend also to the Magistrates of the 
City of London to adopt some plan for the removal of their 
convict prisoners from Newgate, those who, from their advanced 
time of life, or from other infirmities, cannot undergo their sen- 
tence. The Ordinary says, “ that there are in Newgate from 20 
to $0 prisoners under sentence of transportation, who are old, 
infirm, blind, &c. and are deemed incapable of being disposed of 
to the hulks, or transported.” Prisoners of such description are 
a great burthen on the prison. Amongst them is an old man, 
stone blind ; and two old women, of 68 and 70 years of age. 

Since your Committee sat last year, the Borough Compter has 
become a prison for felons and persons charged with and convicted 
of misdemeanors, as well as for debtors. On the 14th of April 
there were within its walls, 14 debtors, 4 felons, 9 misdemeanors, 
and one fine. There does not appear to be sufficient accommo- 
dation for the different descriptions; the prisoners for misde- 
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meanors are classed with the debtors; the tried and untried felons 
are mixed together. There is but one water-closet for the men 
and women. It is stated by the Gaoler, that a boy of eleven 
years of age, by the name of Richard Baldwin, was kept among 
the female debtors ; though your Committee observe that in the 
gaol calendar, that boy is said to be 14. All these things ought 
to be corrected ; and your Committee trust the Magistrates of 
the City of London will proceed in the great work of reforma- 
tion which they have begun, placing all the prisons within their 
extensive jurisdiction in such a state of arrangement and discipline, 


as shall furnish to the Counties and Cities of the Empire the 
most beneficial example. 


1 Mar, 1815. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This letter was sent by post to the person, for whom it was 
intended ; but as froma cause not difficult of discovery, 
it never reached him, we feel authorised to give it cir- 
qulation through the public press. 


re 


T wave received, my friend, your interesting letter. You 
require me to answer it frankly and without equivocation. 
This is no easy commission; for a Frenchman must be 
susceptible on such a subject. But my task is alleviated 
by the general opinion, which does justice to your personal 
conduct, and to those sentiments whereby you have con- 
stantly been actuated, under every crisis of fortune and si- 
tuation. To requite your confidence, I shall trace out the 
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real source of the evils that afflict your charming country. 
You will bear with the painful truths that I deliver ; since 
I can most conscientiously declare, that they all tend to the 
repose of the world and the happiness of France. 

It cannot be denied, that much surprise, and even dis- 
gust, have been excited among other nations, by the apathy 
with which the French have witnessed the troubles of their 
own country, and by the slight impression that recent events 
have left on the public mind. 

If we are told that such is the national character, we 
must be allowed to judge of the future by the past, and to 
take those measures of precaution, which circumstances 
demand. In fact, we believe that the character of the 
French is much altered ; and to discover the causes of this 
change, and of their conduct since the return of their legi- 
timate sovereign, we have but to accompany the progress 
of the Revolution. 

Proceeding on this principle, and contemplating the past, 
it should seem, that at the period of the king’s return, too 
little attention was directed to the component members of 
the army, and to the agency of those noxious spirits, who 
profess themselves to be the originators, and the support, of 
the glory and happiness of France ; words, which have long 
been shamefully perverted in your country. It is true that 
this class may be less numerous than is supposed ; but 
it must be confessed, that the unprecedented success of 
their last treason is well calculated to inspire them with 
confidence ; and that, consequently, after having beheld 
the wonderful insensibility of a great nation, which suffered 
itself, without the show of resistance, to be disposed of by 
a handful of despicable insurgents, already loaded with 
guilt, the other nations of Europe are obliged to adopt effi- 
cacious measures, in order, henceforward, to secure the 
general tranquillity. Believe me: to the inexplicable indif- 
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ference of your well-disposed citizens, the evils which France 
now endures must be mainly attributed. 

Without stopping to refute the fallacious assertions which 
are daily hazarded, or to invalidate the absurd rumors 
which are diffused with incessant malignity, to incite the 
French against the allies, it is enough to consider the atti- 
tude maintained by the army, and the tone which it persists 
in assuming towards its lawful king, after having been, for 
the third time, so foully deserted by its treacherous general. 
The proclamations of individuals remaining at the head of 
affairs, the rebellion of other chiefs, equally vile and guilty, 
who are only anxious for plunder, and who obstinately stir 
up commotion in the departments, all concur to prove that 
the severe lessons of experience have not diminished the 
overweening insolence of men, who, for so many years, 
have been employed, under a master worthy of themselves, 
in depraving a whole people. Is it seriously thought, that 
conduct so opposite to that which would be dictated by the 
wish for domestic peace, and real honor, ean justify the 
confidence of foreign powers ? 

The French people have been oppressed, deceived, and 
blinded, by all the several governments that have taken place 
of the fallen throne of Louis XVI. Their victories, and 
the use they made of them, have corrupted the people in 
the highest degree, by inflaming their vanity: never was 
such profound ignorance, linked with such vain pretensions. 
They dare to set themseives forth as the people the best 
worthy the esteem, the confidence, and the love of Europe. 
We believe that it would not be difficult to prove directly 
the reverse. But it would be a waste of time. We shall 
content ourselves with referring to some facts, sufficiently 
decisive, and which must be considered, when treating of 
the present times. 


From all quarters, complaints and outcries are heard 
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against the requisitions of the allies. Of course, they are 
not likely to prove agreeable to those who furnish them. 
But where lies the blame? After a long struggle against 
a tyranny unparalleled in the history of the world, the liber- 
ating nations, after their victory, retired quietly to their 
homes, leaving in France more than 50 millions of freemen, 
and satisfied with their humiliation of a colossal power, 
equally hostile to France and to the world. They chose to 
derive no other benefit from so many efforts and sacrifices, 
besides the happiness of restoring to their ancient enemies, 
together with a prudent government, the hope and the 
means of prosperity. ‘They only thought of healing their 
wounds, and of remedying the many evils inflicted by the 
French, those endless scourges of subdued countries. 

On a sudden, these same Frenchmen, perfidious, or mis- 
led, or weakly criminal, again disturb the repose of Europe. 
That sovereign is proscribed, who was invoked by the 
prayers of the sound part of the nation, and who was the 
only guarantee of treaties. At the report of this treason, 
innumerable armies again rush forward, and ‘fix themselves 
on the bosom of France, to compel her observance of the 
faith she has contravened. ‘The inhabitants defray the ex- 
penses occasioned by the presence of the troops, whom they 
themselves have assembled. And the requisitions are mur- 
mured at by those who introduced them, under those op- 
pressive and hideous forms which took rise with themselves, 
into every country that they invaded without authority. 

Besides, what proportion is there between their sufferings 
and their inflictions? ‘The present government of France, 
which was not concerned in those spoliations, can judge of 
the difference between the contributions raised by the allies, 
and those imposed by France on all Europe. Let your mi- 
nisters consult their official registers; or rather, call them 


to mind; for they know their purport well. They will 
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find that the requisitions, not only in specie, but in provi- 
sions and articles of every kind, supplied by foreign coun- 
tries at different periods, amount to more than 3000 mil- 
lions of French currency. I do not include in this com- 
putation the enormous waste caused from the long residence 
of the French armies in the unfortunate countries which 
they desolated by every mode of outrage: who indeed 
could estimate them ? 

It would be futile to twit us with doing ourselves what 
we have just been censuring in the French, and with imitat- 
ing their abuse of victory. There can be no coincidence 
between the present relations of the allies to France, and 
those of the French with the countries which they have 
successively invaded. The satellites of Buonaparte required 
no provocation, to impel them against their neighbours. 
Wars were promoted by the thirst of conquest. The des- 
pot’s unchecked lust of sway, the desire of plunder, the 
appetence of evil, the fatal necessity of providing for the 
infamous profligacy and avidity of the officers, and of en- 
suring the subservience of the soldiery, by battening their 
rapacity on fresh accessions of prey ; the habit of robbery 
and turpitude, prevalent among these motley hordes, whose 
cupidity was inflamed by success, and rendered them both 
faithful and zealous servants, and formidable and intereste@ 
partisans ; such were the real motives for so many exac- 
tions, requisitions, and contributions. Such were the means, 
for consummating the debasement to which Buonaparte 
reduced the French : at this price they followed him blindly, 
to be butchered among the mountains of Spain, or to expire 
amid the snows of Russia. But as to ourselves, what 
caused us to undertake that first war, which ended in the 
invasion of your country ? What motive roused all Europe 
to arms? It was the vile and sordid devotedness of the 
French people, the passive instrument of Buonaparte : it 
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was that irretrievable baseness, from which ensued such 
fatal and fearful results. Did the allies, when victors in 
that noble contest, for one moment lean heavily on France, 
after their first conquest? No: they behaved with exalted 
magnanimity : they wished for nothing but your country’s 
happiness. But, in that pitiable state to which Buonaparte 
had degraded them, the tainted French nation were insensi- 
ble of this generosity. They now are justly punished for 
it. They would have no right once more to complain, that 
no benefit has been drawn from experience: they should 
not recal the past: the whole tenor of their revolutionary 
conduct has been incompatible with the benefit of experi- 
ence. But I pass to another subject. 

There are among you a certain class of people, who are 
always repeating, that your military glory is obscured. On 
this fact we are agreed ; but we differ in our view of the 
circumstances that occasioned it. You have not surveyed 
the question accurately ; since you constantly spring for- 
ward to the result, without considering the operative causes 
of your present situation. We regard it thus. If your 
country is a prey to foreigners, it is because, for more than 
twenty years, you have incensed every nation by cruel and 
tyrannous conduct. A just indignation has leagued them 
against you. You were vanquished, after a vile usurper, 
madly lavish of your blood, had ruined your army in ap 
extravagant expedition. From Moscow to Paris, he was 
the destroyer of all your soldiers, who fell victims to his 
incredible folly. He then is the author of all your military 
reverses; and it is he that has sullied the glory of your 
arms. This tyrant avowed that he despised you from his 
very soul; that he was determined to treat you like fo- 
reigners, and France like a conquered country: from him 
you have suffered these outrages. You ought to have 
resented them ; but the blindest submission, and a baseness 
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unexampled, have hidden from the French, that which was 

obvious to all the world. Did any one of those kings of 
France, whom history has reprobated, ever dare to shed the 
blood of his subjects in such profusion, and with such con- 
temptuous impudence ? to criminate his country with all the 
world, and to defend his native soil so weakly ? No; they 
were Frenchmen: Buonaparte was a foreigner. He had 
no sympathy with your national character. He employed 
you as the instruments of his ambition and cupidity; you 
were sacrificed as the toys of his caprice and cruelty. But, 
the moment that the danger became pressing and personal, 
that your native land was at stake, he abandoned his agents, 
his victims, and their country, he gave up France, and, if 
honor can belong to one like him, his honor too he lost. 
Thus has he discredited the armies of France, and the na- 
tion must be accountable for its own misfortune. 

And when, after so many blunders, and after the return 
of the defeated army from Moscow, France was occupied 
by the allies; what use did they make of their first con- 
quest? They retired, leaving the king at full liberty to 
establish his government: they relinquished the public 
funds to the new sovereign, and carried off neither private 
nor public property. 

On the other hand, what was the conduct of the French 
people, who are continually dilating on their honor, their 
loyalty, and their glory? We are entering on this inquiry. 

The king was stedfastly engaged for the welfare of his 
subjects. He permitted them to speak and write with free- 
dom: and he saw them abuse that liberty, to which they 
are not competent. His noble and undaunted confidence 
had suggested the employment of those men, who were uni- 
formly recognised as the enemies of his dynasty. The 
government was beset with all the difficulties that arose 
from, the necessity of affairs, and it had to combat the still 
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greater obstacles that were daily raised by the disaffected, 
and by confirmed traitors. A legitimate and just king, in 
his mild and paternal course, was influencing the French 
towards prosperity, even without their co-operation. His 
spirit was toiling for the public happiness; he had even 
won the love of his enemies. What is his reward? He 
is sotrifled with, deceived, and betrayed, that Buonaparte, 
by the mediation of these wretches, finds every road open, 
every impediment removed, and re-appears on the political 
stage, without being stopped bya single Frenchman. 

This, then, is the conduct of that nation, which, ten 
months before, had sworn fidelity to its king, and had been 
the constant objects of his goodness and affection! The 
Corsican returns, with falsehood and imposture in his train ; 
and France believes that he comes to deliver her, to re- 
store her to happiness and glory, to remedy every evil, to 
redeem the honor of the French armies, eclipsed after 
twenty years of victory. All is believed without hesitation, 
Every duty is forgotten, and all Europe is again menaced 
with fire and sword. I might enlarge on this atrocious 
and repulsive history ; but the events are so recent, and 
the world can decide on them so easily, that I willingly 
turn from a subject, of which all the ignominious details 
are not necessary to be stated. But one fact it is difficult 
to refrain from noticing: I mean the hardihcod and the im- 
pudence of the French journalists, and of the French pub- 
lic, who accuse the allies of all the evils that her own pu- 
sillanimous and criminal conduct has brought upon her. 
This language argues the most perfect indifference for the 
past and the present, and offers a criterion for the prospects 
that other nations may entertain, if this one is left at her 
own discretion. 

Let us hope that the allies will not commit this mistake, 
and that their policy will be consonant with the rational 
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interests of all nations! Their armies are at Paris, for the 
second time in less than 18 months. The absurd stories 
devised at the time of the first invasion, are no longer in 
fashion: no fictitious treason is held forth: France has been 
really conquered, in a single battle, where the day was 
disputed with animosity. The French armies are most 
openly and incontrovertibly beaten. Their wretched lead- 
er has branded them with a disgrace, that France never 
knew under her legitimate kings. And this people, who 
lay such anxious claim to military glory, and prize it so 
highly, can yet hear without horror, the name of that mon- 
ster, who has again concluded his career, by a shameful 
and precipitate flight, after ruining the honor of the French 
arms, and giving up vast provinces to the victorious nations, 
when he had shown himself but once in battle. And this 
miscreant has yet his partisans among his former subjects! 
How shall' we explain this strange delusion? When we 
contemplate what occurs in France, we can only ascribe it 
to that embruted nature which has grown over them, from 
their submission to reprobates, whose fraud and intrigue 
have sunk them to this opprobrious abyss. 

The present generation are strangers to the Bourbons, 
say the apostles ef Jacobinism, who have outlived the revo- 
lutionary horrors they caused. They employ this pitiful 
argument with those young people, whom they wish to 
seduce to Buonaparte. These might answer; ‘“‘ We knew 
them not, indeed ; but we are guiltless in their sight; they 
cannot reproach us witha single crime of that hideous pe- 
riod you call the revolution; we assassinated no one, but 
you reigned by the charter of terror, while you raised your 
throne on the blood-weltering remains of the princes 
of that house, who were the objects of our forefathers’ 
veneration. It behoves us not to combine with you, to shel- 
ter enormities that are irremissible ; we have nothing in 





common with you; secure your own impunity as you may. 
The Corsican, whom Heaven, in its wrath, had granted us 
for a king, is politically no more ; behold the approach of 
that family, which governed us during eight centuries; we 
have sworn fealty to it, and we will maintain it.” Ah! 
how different had the situation of France been now, if the 
bulk of the population had spoken thus, in the language, 
which alone is consistent with reason and justice! France 
would then, in truth, have manifested an impressive de- 
meanour (attitude imposante_), with the allies and all the 
world to witness. We should have known how to 
found our trust; we should have seen a truly loyal charac- 
ter, and sentiments that might forebode the period of those 
calamities which threaten the world. Unhappily, it is not 
thus: the French harden themselves in the revolutionary 
principles ; they exult in perjury, and prolong rebellion, 
under the most trifling pretexts. Do they imagine that 
Europe can see this state of things with indifference, or that 
she will tolerate principles so dangerous, both to those who 
profess them, and to adjoining countries? If such prin- 
ciples are sanctioned, there can be no safety for any people. 
If this turbulent and leprous nation will not understand 
their own good, it is indispensable, henceforth, to restrain 
them, as far as possible, from mischief towards their neigh- 
bours. 

To accomplish this end, the allies remain in France. It 
is thought proper to complain of their conduct, during 
their necessitated residence: Let us weigh the justice of 
these complaints. 

We have seen how they bore their faculties at the first 
invasion; and the character of French gratitude. Accord. 
ing to the French, the presence of foreign armies wounded 
their self-respect and delicacy. These two words are much 
in vogue; but their real meaning has been lost in modern 
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France. At the intercession of the king, venerable by his 
virtues and his trust-worthy character (loya/), the allies 
consented to withdraw from the territory of France. They 
retired, in reliance on the good faith and the oaths of this 
people, who are perpetually referring to their honor. This re- 
treat was the signal for conspiracy, and a new war is quick- 
ly superinduced. Behold what the allies have gained by 
their confidence in the present honor of the French. Ought 
they to incur the same risk again ? 

But, say the French, we are treated like a conquered na- 
tion, requisitions are levied, we are oppressed. We shall 
not institute a comparison between the conduct of the 
French army in foreign countries, and that of the resident 
allies; we should blush to be levelled with this people. 
Neither will we renew our remarks on the exactions of 
every kind, on the ravage and the havoc, to which they 
subjected their neighbours: we shall content ourselves with 
observing, that the French have universally assumed the 
right of prescribing laws, both for exterior and domestic 
_ relations, and for the municipality; they ordered peace to 
"be concluded, and in most instances, they compelled the 
vanquished to declare war with friendly powers, against 
whom those nations had no grievance to allege. They 
fettered commerce by every expedient, they ruined it by 
the most oppressive prohibitions; their horrible legislation 
completed the disasters that their arms had begun, with 
promptitude and cruelty unexampled. 

The allies, on the contrary, observe the utmost regularity, 
in all the operations requiréd for the maintenance of the 
troops; their supplies are administered with the greatest 
lenity and simplicity. The expenditure of the officers is in 
ready money; it amounts daily to larger sums than might 
be imagined, and the inhabitants are thus accommodated in 
a manner unknown to the people overcome by France. The 
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armies of Napoleon had no resource but the talent for plun- 
der; they seized every thing, but without payment. The 
allied armies in France, cost immense sums to thcir sove- 
reigns, who are far from being reimbursed by the contribu- 
tions of the country. Not a solitary example can be addu- 
ced, either of generals or officers, to whom any profit ac- 
crues from plunder. The expenditure of our officers is 
reckoned at more than 24 millions of francs monthly. We 
do not pretend, on this account, that the stay of our armies 
ought to be acceptable to the French; neither is such the 
design of the sovereigns. ‘They mean not to remunerate 
crime; they are contented, not to visit it with severity. 
But we assert, that never have such numerous armies occu- 
pied a country, with so little inconvenience. We have very 
sufficient reasons for thinking, that France, in the end, 
will find that the residence of the allied armies has by no 
means injured her to the extent that she would have us be- 
lieve. 

All that we have said is not meant as an apology for the 
allies; they need none; we have merely laid forth some 
arguments, whence it is plainly inferrible, that the French 
have no right to complain. 

The extreme facility with which past events are slurred 
over in France, is obvious to all the world; and the cool 
levity that attends the mention of the most aggravated 
crimes, excites horror in evrey ingenuous mind.' Each 


* A document has just appeared, remarkable of its kind, and which 
would be astonishing, if we could be astonished at any thing that is 
done in France. I alludeto the exculpatory memorial of Marshal 
Ney, written by his advocate. These gentry inform Europe, that the 
expressions of fidelity and devotedness, used by a French gentleman 
and a subject, who solemnly vows them tohis king, are but the energy 
of language, which binds to nothing ; that high treason is only a fatal 
error, or an unfortunate weakness. If any fresh proof were wanting 
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person has his excuse. One was very young, another was 
deluded by évil counsel, or by example: a third was absent; 
another, though obliged to take part in crime, secretly ab- 
jured it. Nevertheless, almost the whole nation were 
guilty; there are some noble exceptions ; but it is pity that 
they aresofew. All these vile and criminal men now talk 
of developing the national character ; a very favorite phrase 
in France. Suffer but this character to develope itself, com- 
posed as it is of such discordant elements, and social order 
will quickly be scattered to ruin. These great thoughis, 
whose development is fondly looked for, would find their 
first exercise in the plunder of neighbouring countries. In 
whatever light the present or the past is contemplated, we 
must harbour the same fears for the future; we have all to 
apprehend, when we leave the means of mischief at the dis- 
posal of those, who have been involved in the odious cabals 
and the intrigues that have ended in the present misfortune 
of France. All these men are yet on the alert. We have 
only to read the daily prints, adapted to irritate and deceive 
the people. What will not so fallible a nation believe? 
Among other absurdities, were they not persuaded, that the 
allies forwarded the return of Buonaparte? This ridicu- 
lous forgery was circulated with eminent success, and for 
some time, it aided the plans of the agitators, who busily 
disseminate division. It is their aim and object to do mis- 
chief, while they are able, no matter by what means, if they 
can but succeed to organize faction. They must have some 
disorder; unanimity, and the co-operation of the prudent 


of the abandonment of the general manners, and the total disregard of 
all honorable feeling, this memorial would furnish it. How could a 
eensorship, which seizes so many pamphlets, either insignificant or so- 
phistical, pass without notice a writing in which all decent restraints 
are overborne, and the most sacred principles of civilised society tram- 
pled under foot? 
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majority, would be a death-warrant to these seditious cha- 
racters. 

While they acknowledge the malignant and dangerous 
tendencies of great part of the population, some French- 
men yet observe, that the war being only declared against 
Buonaparte, whose sceptre is now broken, and not against 
France, the allies should consign to France herself the care 
of her future safety. This argument is specious, but incon- 
clusive. We reply: “you are not to be depended upon, 
inasmuch as you share the principles and the views of that 
ambitious chief: we are daily more convinced, that we were 
mistaken in supposing that the responsibility of his plans did 
not attach to you. Since the king’s return, your detestable 
proceedings have outgone all expectation. You are con- 
tinually proving to us, that if we leave you to yourselves, 
we shall witness the revival of the most appalling scenes of 
the revolution. Under this point of view, you must only 
attribute your present condition to yourselves. France has 
instructed us, that the banishment of her despicable chief is _ 
inadequate to secure the world’s repose, which the allies 
mainly contemplate. They are constrained then, without 
any option, to take some security. It is a duty that honor 
claims of them: it is the prayer of every people, and we 
hope that it will be fulfilled. 

In expressing these sentiments with regard to the French 
nation at large, it is plain that we admit honorable exceptions : 
we have already said as much. But we cannot be uncon- 
scious, that we have great reason to complain of the apathy 
of these few honorable characters, since the truly desirable 
return of their king. Why did they not withstand the pro- 
gress of so many treacherous and malignant rumors, such 
as the pretended project of annulling the disposal of the 
national property ; inasmuch as the charter, and the king’s 
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wishes on this subject, were equally notorious? Why did 
they not demonstrate, that this stratagem only aimed at 
uniting the ill-disposed against the happy restoration of 
affairs? And do they not think that they facilitated the 
mischief that has occurred, by such unmeasured pretensions, 
and by the reckless importunity with which they solicited 
grants in every department? But this madness is general 
in France. There can be no repose until that fatal and in- 
jurious habit shall be eradicated by the government ; and 
until offices shall not be bestowed on urgent intriguers, who 
engross every advantage, but solely on worthy men, whom 
their province knows to be such. This is an object that 
should be specially included in ministerial responsibility. 
Weare told, that many persons are unemployed, for whom 
government should provide. We do not comprehend, how 
this can be the case in France, after the murderous wars 
into which Buonaparte has plunged her : how vast must be 
the chasm in a population sacrificed with such persevering 
fury ! However this be, the remainder are so habituated to 
a vagrant life and to military disorders, that mild and quiet 
occupations can hardly suit them. We do not concern 
ourselves with their fate, provided that they be hindered 
from disturbing the peace that we all want. France is not 
the only country, whose population has been extravagantly 
devoted to war. Thanks to her bad example, we have all 
experienced this disaster. When she equipped her whole 
people for destruction, we were compelled to arm for preser- 
vation. When we disembody our troops, we shall be care- 
ful to put them into occupations that cannot hurt our neigh- 
bours: we shall not be remiss in our public duties towards 
those who have deserved rewards; but we do not permit 
them to prescribe to us. Do you the same, and the work 
fis half ended. 
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I shall conclude with no unwelcome remark: if the 
French. nation is indeed unhappy, from the issue of her past 
conduct, this violent shock was necessary, and will perhaps 
conduce to her future welfare. From whet happened after 
the first return of Louis X VIII, and what we know of the 
sentiments of a certain class, it is too clear that the nation 
was not qualified to appreciate and properly to enjoy the 
goodness of her king. -A resolute and mild government, 
better suited to her internal connexions, when it is more 
established, will render her institutions more bene- 
ficial. Experience has shown, that we were wrong im 
awaiting considerable results from the government restored 
after the first entrance of the allies ; the revolution that has 
burst forth, commands different measures. ‘There will be 
less of perjury and hypocrisy. The specific is employed 
with more confidence, when we know the root of the disease. 

The king is better enabled than ever to discriminate his 
real friends, among a people to which he has been an alien 
for 25 years, and which, during that period, has been be- 
wildered with visionary theories. ‘There is no evil, which 
a wise government cannot obviate; ceep are the wounds 
that France has inflicted on herself; but with time and 
considerate firmness they may be cured. Above all, let 
her renounce those vague ideas, those abstract speculations, 
these beguiling studies, which are so attractive to the nation- 
al mind, and which have long been allowed too great an in- 
fluence in the education of her youth. However important 
the subject, I shall not dwell upon it. 

Neither do I profess to mark out the path best calculated 
for France, her constitution, and her laws. Let the king 
know his real friends; he has adherents enough to fill 
every office with men of tried talents, probity, and honor; 
let him remove the rest. His council may be formed en- 
tirely of virtuous, able, and respected characters. Franee 
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needs a government, watchful at home, and truly frank and 
honorable in external transactions. This alone can secure 
prosperity within, and peace abroad. 

To attain these objects, and to recover the confidence and 
love of the world, the French have only to become what they 
were formerly. Their old character is completely lost : let. 
them endeavour a thorough reform. It is not too late ; 
whatever the dismay attending its progress, the evil is not 
incurable. The revolution has almost transfigured the 
French nation into soldiers: it has corrupted the hearts of 
these warriors, and has changed them into ferocious free- 
booters, instinct with the spirit of rapine, unknown to their 
ancestors ; with the thirst of plunder, and the contempt of 
all social law. ‘This it is, which has banished from a 
wretched generation every sentiment of justice and humani- 
ty. Neediness, the influence of example, the impunity of 
horrible profligacy, created by the revolution, and com- 
pleted by Napoleon, have spread their infection among 
every class of this once amiable and esteemed people; a 
depravity of mind and of heart entirely unparalleled,' have 
superseded the virtues of worthy, generous, and loyal ances- 
‘tors, who were capable of the noblest virtues. 

In vain should we search, amid modern France, for taste, 
for urbanity, and the love of real glory. The wretched in- 
habitants, for a quarter of a century, have lived in a-degrad- 
ing phrenzy. Who could venture to depict those scenes, 
combining atrocity, disgustfulness, and absurdity, which 
pollute every page of their history since 1789? Where is 
the folly that the whole nation have not admired, the extra- 
vagance that they have not applauded, the crime that they 
have not authorised, if not prompted? Has any miscreant 


© All these under-scored phrases proceed from the pen of a French- 
man, M. de Pradt, first almoner of Napoleon, and his ambassador in 
Poland. ‘ee the history of his Embassy, p. 138, et seq. 
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arisen, who could not boast of thousands of partisans, 
friends, and confederates ; who has not deserved well ofhis 
country, and who has not been honored with statues and 
canonization? Survey, if you can, those immortal archives 
of folly and barbarism, those acts of the representatives of 
the people, at every period, those decrees of the successive 
conventional, directorial, consular, and imperial, govern- 
ments, which were respectfully accredited by all the national 
authorities, and were constantly followed by the earnest pa- 
negyrics of that army of functionaries, ignobly steady in their 
supple servility. Behold those slaves, in shameless address- 
es, that vary the tributes of sycophancy even to exhaustion, 
behold them thanking their masters for each new enormity, 
fawning at the feet of those monsters, with ready plaudits for 
every atrocity of caprice, which they constantly celebrate as 
a sublime conception. 

Their baseness pandered in advance to every prevarica- 
tion, or outrage, or insult. They clearly intimated, that 
France was but too fortunate in her subjection to madmen, 
and that no degree of her misery or degradation, could pos- 
sibly cloy their wishes. But we, if we can but one day wit- 
ness the revival of the better days of France, will no longer 
take account of these deplorable records. Foreign nations 
will excuse the faults by which they were so much injured ; 
they wil] attribute this protracted paroxysm of the French, 
to that cruel fatality, which is the awful forerunner of the 
fall of a people doomed by Providence to expiating calami- 
ties, and which sheds the baneful spirit of illusion throughout 
their country. They will joyfully receive, to the great fami- 
ly circle of Europe, those erring brethren, who are again 
worthy of the august confederacy that proposes happiness 
and peace for its objects. Your country, since the Revolu- 
tion, has not felt these blessings. I ardently hope that she 
will at length enjoy them, and that her felicity will be unin- 
terrupted. Accept, my friend, of my cordial good wishes. 
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FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, 
5th July, 1815. 


At a Meeting of the Committee of the Association, 


HIS GRACE 


THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, K. G. 
Jn the Chair ; 


The following Report was adopted, and ordered to 
be printed and circulated :-— 


Tus Committee of the AssocraTION FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
MANUFACTURING AND LABORING Poor, proceed to lay before 
the Subscribers and the Public, a statement of the measures which 
have engaged their attention since the last appeal to their liberality. 

The Committee having renewed their inquiries, and further cir- 
culated the intelligence of the relief they were enabled to afford, 
proceeded to a due examination of the numerous cases of distress 
still calling for assistance in the manufacturing districts. Continu- 
ing to act on the principles which had regulated their former gifts, 
they afforded help to local charities for the relief of the places, and 
to the extent subjoined— 
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These donations were reccived with the most grateful feelings, 
and afforded timely and important relief. In the statements of 
distress forwarded to the Committee from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, the leading subject of complaint was the scarcity and ex- 
orbitant prices of all the necessaries of life. From the commence- 
ment of their labors, the Committee had, therefore, endeavoured 
so to administer the bounty of the Subscribers as to increase and 
economise the general stock of food. To promote the consumption 
of fish among the poor of the interior was thus suggested; and 
supplies of corned and salted fish were obtained, on moderate terms, 
by offers to the fishermen to take their surplus quantities of cod 
and herrings in good condition. The fish procured through this 
expedient, would, without the encouragement afforded by it, have 
been thrown overboard. 

As soon as these cheap supplies were furnished, the Committee 
substituted grants of fish for those of money; and the readiness 
with which the poor received this diet in parts where it was before 
generally unknown, encouraged the Committee to increase their 
attention to a sphere of labor connected with so many important 
objects of general good. By fully promulgating the bounty of the 





Subscribers, the Committee had obtained the mést ample inform- 
ation as to the wants and sufferings of the manufacturing districts 
at the time of the last General Meeting, and lost no time in afford- 
ing the assistance intended by the liberality of the contributors. 
The number relieved, very shortly after that period, was thus 
considerable, and the means of furnishing that relief were greatly 
augmented by collections, kindly made on the Fast-day following 
the Meeting, by clergymen and ministers of religion of various 
denominations, which the Committee avail themselves of this 
opportunity thankfully to acknowledge. The “ Fish Association,” 
formed about the same time, considering that this Committee 
were efficiently pursuing its own object, has more recently, in the 
most liberal manner, transferred the whole of its remaining stock, 
being 584/. 2s. 2d. in further augmentation of their funds. 

Happier times for all classes of manufacturers were, however, 
from that period fast approaching. ‘Trade had begun to revive, 
the necessaries of life were soon afforded to the manufacturing 
poor, through the usual channels, and the circumstances, which, 
in the first instance, had called forth the benevolence of the public, 
ceased to exist.—The Committee have, however, been gratified to 
observe, that although the measures originally adopted, were in- 
tended merely to furnish a particular relief, and to surmount a 
temporary evil, they were found to be such as were connected with 
general interests of uniform value and importance. The Com- 
mittee have been happy to reflect, that the Association approved 
of the extension of the original objects of the institution to so 
important a measure of public welfare, as an increase of the con- 
sumption of fish, and the encouragement of the British Fisheries. 
An extension of the original object of relief of the industrious 
poor it certainly must be considered ; but it is one which well pro- 
vides for them, while it opens a source of benefits to all. ‘The 
re-instatement of the laboring classes of society, together with the 
tendency which the efforts of the Committee had, nearly from 
their outset taken towards assisting and obtaining assistance from 
the fisheries, are circumstances which thus have necessarily direct- 
ed their late operations almost exclusively to that important 
purpose. 

It would seem on a cursory view to be a fact, for which no 
adequate or satisfactory reason could be given, that while so many 
of the inhabitants of this country are commendably employed in 
toiling hard for the cultivation of the earth, in the laborious exer- 
tions necessary from opening and enriching the soil, gathering in 
the harvest, and attending to all the detail of labor, even to the 
ultimate distribution to the consumer, with an ample deduction of 
expense from their hard-earned profits—an ample supply of ex- 














cellent nutritious food surrounding our shores, and in a state 
always ready for our use, should be left comparatively untouched, 
or lett for strangers to possess, and sometimes to collect for us to 
purchase from them; and that this should be the case when the 
taking of it secures to us collateral benefits of inestimable impor 
tance, and forms a main support of that national dignity and pre- 
eminence which is derived from the excellence and bravery of our 
sailors; initiated to maritime toils by early employment in the 
fisheries. ‘The Committee repeat that these resources are com- 
paratively untouched ; for it is a fact that, with the exception of a 
small proportion of the country, there is no supply of fish which 
merits the name of a supply, or it is such a supply as would 
readily be considered a famine, were it applied to any other article 
of food in general use among us. 

Although no reason can be assigned which can sufficiently 
account for so little having been effectually done to supply the 
country with fish, it will not be difficult to point out what has 
been, and in a measure continues to be, the sources of this evil, as 
it now presents itself ; and we may notice, 

I. ‘The unskilful interference which from the earliest times has 
been practised with the fisheries, in order to promote their interests, 
and the want of encouragements suited to their nature, and the 
character of the persons engaged in them. 

Were we to judge of the condition of the fisheries from the 
number of attempts which have been made for their regulation 
and improvement, we must certainly conclude that nothing could 
be wanting to render their prosperity complete—the statute book 
abounds with enactments, intended to give shem every sort of 
pe pap 3 repeated ordinances, even under Protestant govern- 
ments, for the eating of fish on particular days; compulsory regu- 
lations for entering into the service of the fisheries, and for not 
deserting them ; prohibitions against taking fish, except of proper 
sizes, and at suitable periods of the year-—companies almost in- 
numerable established with capitals, varying in amount up to the 
extent of half a million, which for the most part have adopted the 
measure of becoming themselves concerned in the trade, and 
engaging in fishing adventures, and which also for the most part 
have thus completely failed in their purpose, and broken up their 
establishments. For in this case little of that superintendance can 
be exercised, which in other cases must serve to promote 
attention and so quicken industry. Here, there is no inviting 
spot where the owner of the soil may survey the progress of 
cultivation, and daily ascertain the sloth or diligence of those whe 
labor init. The scene of operation is in this instance remote 
from observation. The produce of these toils is such as baffles 
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all calculations of its probable amount, and whether his servants 
have been negligent or industrious, whether they have brouglit 
home all their produce, or done that which is known to have been 
frequently done in these cases, sold it on the opposite coast, he has 
no means of ascertaining. 

The Committee endeavoured to profit by the attempts which 
have been before made to promote the general supply of fish, and 
the effects which have followed them, and to avoid, as much as 
possible, the errors which they had the advantage, not possessed by 
their predecessors in this sphere of exertion, of having thus sug- 
gested for their caution. They have therefore entirely avoided 
any immediate and direct interference in the obtaining of the fish : 
they have attempted collaterally to afford the fishermen encourage- 
ment, to contribute to their existing and natural inducements to 
exertion, and not further to connect themselves with their con- 
cerns. ‘The nature and effect of these attempts will now be 
noticed. 

Many years since there existed a Cod Fishery, carried on from 
the shores of this country to the North Seas and Iceland, in which 
about two hundred vessels were employed ; but this fishery, from 
the operation of the duties on salt, had been nearly if not com- 
pletely annihilated. 

In the year 1782, some gentlemen of Yarmouth represented 
this public loss to a committee of the House of Commons, and 
offered to re-establish that important fishery, if this impediment 
were removed. It not being found expedient that the measure 
should then be adopted, the fishery was not revived. The wil- 
lingness which hagl been discovered in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts to receive, and even to purchase supplies of fish, together 
with the prospect offered of the sale of it in the gencral market of 
the metropolis for home consumption, encouraged the Association 
to propose to the general body of fishermen to purchase, at the 
rate of 18/. per ton, all the corned cod taken and cured at the 
North Seas and Iceland Fisheries which they could not ctherwise 
dispose of, and should bring to Mr. J. E. Saunders, the agent 
to the Association, in good marketable condition. It should be 
understood that the vessels that engage in this fishery are furnish- 
ed with large wells, in which a considerable quantity of fish is 
preserved, and brought .alive to the London Market. ‘The live 
fish form about one-third of their cargo; the rest of it consists 
of the fish which they salt and pile in the holds of the vessels. 
In the first season that the above inducement was offered to the 
fishermen, the Committee had the satisfaction to find, that one 
hundred tons of salted cod, and fifty tons of fresh cod, were 
brought to the London Market : none of which would have been. 
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otherwise taken. In the next season, the Committee renewed 
an offer which had before produced so useful an effect: the conse- 
quence was, that the supply then brought amounted to two hun- 
dred tons of salted, and one hundred tons of fresh cod; and in 
the year 1813, when the Committee again renewed their offer, 
no less a quantity than six hundred tons of salt cod, and three 
huadred tons of fresh cod, were thus added to the common stock 
of human food. The whole of these large quantities of fish were 
disposed of in the manner before noticed, and formed a material 
article of the food of that immense body of French prisoners 
which have since quitted our shores. 

In the last year, the Committee were proceeding again to adopt 
a measure of encouragement fraught with such important benefits, 
when an impediment occurred which they mention w.th deep 
regret. 

‘The allowances of salt, duty free, for the purposes of the North 
Sea and Iceland Fisheries, were regulated by the 25th Geo. IIL. 
cap. 65; and the curing of the fish in the former instances in 
which the Committee were concerned, had proceeded with dae 
sanction under this Act. When the fishermen, however, were 
about to proceed on their voyages in the last year, difficulties 
arose as to their entering under that statute ; and it was suyyested 
that the allowances of salt given by it had been repealed by sub- 
sequent enactments. Seventy pounds weight of salt for the dry 
salting of one hundred weight of cod are barely sufficient for the 
purpose. But, probably through some obscurities which had in- 
cidentally arisen on a multifarious subject, the 38th Geo. III cap. 
89, which allows only fifty pounds weight of salt for the cure of 
one hundred weight of cod; and even the 4ist Geo. III. cap. 21, 
by which twenty-two pounds of salt per hundred weight are al- 
lowed, to preserve fish for a few days after its landing, were suc- 
cessively mentioned as the Acts under which their entries should 
be made. It has been since found, that one of the masters of a 
fishing boat actually entered under the latter statute, having been 
directed so to do, and concluding that all was right. An alarm, 
however, had spread throughout the body of fishermen, and when, 
by the kind interference of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an 
order to the Excise was obtained for the fishermen being .llowed 
the like quantities of salt, duty free, which they had before re- 
ceived, they for the most part wholly abandoned that fishery for 
‘the season. ‘The number of vessels which were about to proceed 
to it was double that of the preceding year, in which nin. hun- 
dred tons of cod were obtained ; and the injury thus pr duced 
may be readily estimated, for only about one hundred and fifty 
tons of live and salted cod were furnished by these fisheries in the 
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last year. The Committee have submitted to the consideration of 
Government, a measure which would completely obviate the im- 
pediment to the prosecution of those fisheries, connected with the 
renewal of the 41st Geo. III. cap. 21, being the Act under which 
the bulk of the salt-fish consumed in London is cured. But ow- 
ing to the slow progress which the regular inquiries, perhaps in 
some degree necessarily make, the Bill passed only a few days be- 
fore the close of the Session, without the remedy to these fisheries. 
The Committee have every reason to acknowledge the great atten- 
tion paid to their representations by his Majesty’s Government ; 
but it is a fact which they cannot but seriously lament, that ow- 
ing to the allowances of salt, duty free, not having been in a state 
of complete arrangement, fish to a very large amount, which has 
been taken within the last three or four months, has been thrown 
overboard by the fishermen, to the great loss of themselves and 
the Public. 

The Committee mention the above circumstances as they occur, 
in the course of a statement of facts; but feel it incumbent on 
them to add, from observation, that a more anxious desire for as- 
sisting the British Fisheries, and that deserving class of persons 
who labor in them, can no where more warmly be felt, than in 
that quarter where they naturally look for their chief support and 
encouragement. 

The measure which may next be mentioned is, that of pur- 
chases made by the Committee of large quantities of salt for sale 
to the fishermen, as the particular circumstances of the fisheries 
may require it. ‘Ihe quantity of salt consumed in the North Sea 
and Iceland stations had. become very considerable, and purchases 
proportionably large were made by the Committee in the last year 
to meet that demand, and further encourage their exertions. 
Through the hindrances which have been stated, so large a stock 
has been left on hand that the Committee must at least have 

atly limited the amount of their encouragement for this year, 
if indeed the contingencies of a measure which had become so 
considerable, should have rendered any attempt on this subject with 
their reduced means at all advisable. 

Another expedient of encouragement adopted by the Commit- 
tee, and.operating on the like principle, has been that of offering 
to the fishermen to take all their surplus mackarel at the rate of 
10s. the 120. This stimulus has been continued from the year 
1812 to the present season, with a success much beyond the 
most sanguine expectation. With the certainty of obtaining at 
all hazards some reward for their labor, fresh adventurers have 


» This measure was suggested to the Committee by Mr. Hale, of Spi- 
talfields. 
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been attracted to the Mackarel Fishery; the utmost activity and 
perseverance has been excited among the fishermen; the daily 
supply has continued to increase long before any necessity existed 
for purchases by the Association ; and at length so much attention 
had been excited at home among the lower order of retailers, and 
others, that the quantity which it has been necessary for the Com- 
mittee to purchase, has been of comparatively very trifling*amount, 
the loss by no means considerable, and many millions of this fish, 

a plentiful supply of which is so important a benefit to the poor 

in the metropolis, have been added to the general store of food 

that, without this stimulus, the public would never have ebtained. 

The Committee have also at various times purchased quantities 
of herrings, for the supply of the interior; and these purchases 
have operated on the like principle of encouragement to the 
fisheries which influenced the other attempts which have been 
noticed. 

The true secret of stimulating the industry of the fishermen, 
and promoting the supply of fish, appearing to the Committee to 
have been thus discovered, they directed their attention to extend 
the benefit beyond the supply of Mackarel and Iceland Cod, to 
the general supply of Cod and Flat-fish in the metropolis. They 
soon found, however, that their limited resources presented an 
insuperable obstacle to their making the attempt. The total sum 
which the public has entrusted to their management, including the 
receipt from the Fish Association, has not amounted to 17,0002. 
for the relief of all the manufacturing districts, and for their 
general purposes. They therefore submitted to the consideration 
of his Majesty’s Government the following proposal :— 

A bounty of 5s. per cwt. to be granted on all the live cod fish, 
haddocks, ling, and halibuts, taken by British fishing vessels, 
which, in the months of October, November, December, 
January, February, and March, shall be sold at Billingsgate 
Market at, or under, 4d. per pound : and which, in the other 
months, shall be sold there at, or under, 2d. per Ib.: and of 2s. 
per cwt. on all the live plaice, skate, thornbacks, maids, and other 
flat fish, taken by British fishing vessels, which, in the first 
mentioned months, shall be sold at Billingsgate Market at, or 
under, 2d. per lb.; and which in the other months shall be 
‘sold there at, or under, 1d. per Ib. The bounty in each year 
to be continued in distribution: until the sum of 4000/. shall 
thus be expended in it. 


The proposed bounty would operate precisely on the same 
principle as the purchasing of the surplus quantities of fish. It 
would afford, to*the extent of it, an indemnity against absolute 
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loss, when the supply should be very large, and the prices conse- 
quently low. It would be distributed only when the necessity 
was greatest, and, as in the other cases, since all the fishermen 
would seck to obtain the higher prices, it would be a benefit which 
all would wish to avoid with the losing sales, on which alone the 
bounty would be payable. 

From the experience which the Committee have already acquired 
on this method of encouragement, and the opinions of those who 
are well qualified to judge of the effect, it would seem satisfactorily 
evident, that the general supply of fish in London would be aug- 
mented by this bounty to an extent very far indeed beyond the 
increase obtained by any former one of the like amount. 

‘The Committee would here further observe, that a variety of 
little grievances and hardships, which must be expected even 
under the best possible public arrangements that could be suggest- 
ed, are constantly occurring to the fishermen, through ignorance, 
inadvertence, and accident, which frequently demand the attention 
of the Committee. They are too minute to particularize, and 
separately may not be considered of any general moment. They 
are often, however, of serious consequence to the poor fishermen 
they concern, «nd render it quite necessary that such an institu- 
tion as the Association should exist, to obtain for them the proper 
remedy. 

2. The duties on salt are constantly producing the most serious 
impediments to the progress of the fisheries. ‘The present bear- 
ings of this evil may thus be stated :—The duties on salt amount 
to more than twenty-nine times the price of it ; or, in other words, 
when salt is purchased, more than twenty-nine equal parts of the 
sum are paid for duty, and less than one such part for its intrinsic 
value. ‘The salt, with the duty on it, thus becomes so expensive 
as to be placed quite beyond the procurement of the fishermen. 
No fish could therefore be salted by them, but for certain allow- 
ances of salt, duty free, afforded under the superintendance of the 
Excise. ‘lhe large amount of these duties offers the most power- 
ful inducements to the commission of frauds on the revenue ; and 
consequently, were it not for vigilant attention, and heavy penalties, 
they would be practised to a great extent. ‘The Acts which have 
provided the allowances are extremely numerous, and not a little 
confusion has prevailed among them. ‘With regard, however, to 
the removal of these duties, there are some to whom it may be 
proper to remark, that it is much easier to point out a mischief 
than to suggest a remedy ; that they have continued for centuries, 
during the administration of all the eminent characters which have 
for so long a period of our history occupied the stations of authority, 
that none of them have seen the period at which the abolition of 
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the salt duties was thought expedient; and that they have now 
become a very important source of revenue. 

It can be scarcely necessary therefore to add, with reference to 
the allusions made in the course of this Report to one branch of 
them, that the Committee are by no means to be understood as 
complaining of an inconvenience overlooked or needlessly tolerated. 
The public may be assured, it is a subject which is not forgotten, 
and that a complete remedy would be previded, were it imme- 
diately practicable. It is to be remarked, however, that the 
fisheries of no other country have any hindrance or embarrass- 
ment whatever from salt duties. In France, where, indeed, the 
oppression of it chiefly arose from the purchasing of the taxed 
article having been compulsory, the duties on salt are altogether 
abolished. ‘They were abolished by Pedro III. King of Arragon, 
in the year 1283; and so complete was his perception of their 
mischief, that he decreed that neither he nor any of his successors 
should have power again to impose them. 

3. Another general impediment to the progress of the British 
Fisheries, is the inability of poor fishermen to incur the heavy 
expense of purchasing vessels, and the excessive charges of their 
outfit. From a very early period the Dutch have been our most 
successful rivals in the fisheries. ‘This may be readily accounted 
for by the consideration, that in addition to their being wholl 
free hn the salt duties, and to the encouragement of the fisheries 
being there nationally and individually almost a principle of action, 
the expense of every sort of necess#ry to make a fishing voyage 
is, in Holland, trifling, compared with what British fishermen 
incur. The business of a master fisherman, with us, requires 
some substantial capital for its support. It is all hazard and un 
certainty ; with deductions from his profits, so large as to form a 
serious hindrance to his acquiring that proportion of property 
which is adequate to the pursuit. 

Thus a material part of the capital which supports the fisheries 
belongs to the salesman, between whom and the fishermen the 
most intimate connexion of interests subsists; and without whose 
assistance it may much be doubted, whether, in the present state 
of things, the British Fisheries could retain their standing. For 
all the capital disposable in the fisheries, ample outlets present 
themselves through the ordinary channels. ‘lhe improvements of 
the fishermen are slow, their prejudices strong, and the condition 
neither of mind or body is such as to stimulate them to any zeal 
in correcting errors in their modes of business. 

From the earliest times it has been a just subject of complaint, 
that the inhabitants of our island have been constantly paying a 
large sum to the Dutch for the produce of the ocean around it. 
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It is said, that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth four hundred 
Dutch boats were constantly employed in obtaining fish to be sold 
tothe English. In the year 1750, the inhabitants of Lowestoff 
and Southwold, in Suffolk, were under the necessity of petitioning 
the House of Commons for relief, the Dutch having persevered in 
fishing so near the shore, and with such effect, as to sweep the fish 
out of their bays. The Dutch annoyed them with one hundred 
vessels at a time; and as they stated, allowed the British fisher- 
men in those parts to follow their occupations neither by day nor 
night. ‘The Committee have found that a trade for turbots, ve 
injurious to the revenue, is now carried on with Holland, in S hich 
several thousand pounds per annum are paid wholly in specie to 
the Dutch, by our own fishermen, to take for them turbots out of 
the ocean. The Committee thought it proper to make a repre- 
sentation of this circumstance to Government, and to suggest the 
propriety of a bounty, small in amount, being offered to British 
fishermen, in order to afford them some relief from their peculiar 
disadvantages, and induce them to enter on the turbot fishery, 
which they are now almost hopelessly attempting. Were some 
trifling encouragement given them, there is every reason to expect 
that their superior skill and perseverance would soon render this 
fishery their own, and allow that excellent fish no longer to be 
confined as a luxury to the tables of the rich. 

Lastly ; it may be observed, as another general impediment, 
that the market of this immense metropolis naturally induces the 
body of fishermen to resort hither with their large cargoes of this 
perishable article, while scarcely any exertion has been made to 
forward it for the general supply of the interior, nor any sufficient 
arrangements for its due distribution even throughout the ample 
range of London and the parts adjacent. 

So powerful an attraction is the London market, that it is not a 
rare occurrence for sea-ports to be worse supplied than the me- 
tropolis,—from whence fish is not unfrequently forwarded to the 
inhabitants of those parts. . Fish has been forwarded to the Lon- 
don market—there purchased, and returned for the supply of per- 
sons residing. at the sea-ports from whence it first came for sale. 
The attraction of the London market, is however a necessary 
effect, which must continue to operate in its natural course. To 
give it a more beneficial operation in that course has been at- 
tempted, and the attempts will now be stated, with the local im- 
pediments which they are intended to remedy. 

The Committee would here in the first place notice the impedi- 
ment to the supply of fish in the metropolis, arising from the va- 
riations of wind and tide, in conveying the fish through the wind- 
ings of the river. Before the encouragement offered by the Asso- 
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elation to the mackarel fisheries, it was the common practice, when 
a very slack market was expected, to throw all the fish overboard 
at the mouth of the Thames, a sufficient inducement not being 
afforded for encountering the hazards and expense of conveying it 
to London. This practice still prevails with os to other kinds 
of fish, and even in the mackarel season which has just closed, 
immense quantities of them were lost, for the reason that the wind 
being unfavourable, many of the fishermen were with their utmost 
exertions, unable to reach the London market with their fish when 
in good condition. Two remedies have been proposed for this 
evil; the one is the establishment of a road from Holy Haven, on 
the Essex side of the river, for the conveyance of the fish by 
land carriage, and the other lately suggested is the use of boats to 
tow the vessels against wind and tide by a steam power. With 
regard to the former measure, it may be noticed, that the fish is 
already frequently landed at Gravesend, and brought from thence 
in machines. Gravesend is, however, nearer the metropolis, and 
the distance from Holy Haven to Gravesend, though not a very 
considerable, is sometimes a difficult part of the voyage. The 
Committee having understood, that the Fish Association were at~ 
tending to this measure, suspended their consideration of it: this, 
however, they are now resuming. A serious, though nat possibly 
an insurmountable, obstacle arises from the circumstance, that the 
Haven is not in the line of any public road; that horses would be 
wanted for the conveyance of fish only when the wind should be 
in a degree unfavourable ; that when required they might often be 
so in considerable numbers ; and that a new road which should 
be made, or an old one which should be repaired, would lead to a 
public road, where post horses cannot be obtained—an obstacle 
unknown on the Gravesend route. 

‘Steam boats for towing the fishing vessels up the river, is a 
measure recently brought before the Committee, and to which 
due attention will be afforded, 

The Committee would next notice some circumstances connect- 
ed with the London fish market. ; 

The London fish market appears to have been, in early times, at 
Queenhithe. The spot seems, however, to have suited the con- 
venience of the public, more than that of the fishermen. In the 
eleventh year of the reign of King Henry III. (1226), the constable 
of the tower was ordered to compel the boats arriying with fish to 
proceed to the market at Queenhithe ; and Edward IV. in the 
third year of his reign (1462), directed that two out of three ves- 
sels arriving with fish, should proceed to the market at Queen- 
hithe, that the other should remain at Billingsgate, and preference 
be always shewn to the market at the former place. At that early 
NO, XI. Pam. VOL. VF: 7N 
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period, when the population of London appears not to have been 3 
twenty-fourth part of its present amount. the metropolis was 
therefore furnished with two fish markets. The market at Queen- 
hithe has been wholly discontinued, probably for some éenturies; 
and it is not known that any other attempt has been made. to 
establish a second market for fisli, except that near Westminster 
Bridge. The latter was opened under the authority of an Act, 
22nd Geo. II. for the amendment of which a Bilb was brought in, 
which was lost, and two Acts were passed, one in the thirty~ 
second, and another in the thirty-ninth year of that reign. ‘The in- 
habitants of Westminster were extremely anxious for the success 
of tlie measure. It excited much interest, and underwent abund- 
ance of discussion. It appears, however, never fully to have taken 
effect, and its failure was at the time attributed to the diificulty 
which the fishermen had to encounter from the variations of the 
tide, the fall of water at London Bridge, and the increase of dis« 
tance. . 

That all the fish for the supply of this great metropolis, should 
have so long continued to be brought to a place in size so com- 
pletely unfit for the purpose as Billingsgate market, is unaccount- 
able. ‘The crowding and confusion prevailing there, during the 
early hours of sale, are not to be described ; the injurious effeet of 
this inconvenience to the interests of the fisheries and the public, 
will however be readily understood. The fish is sold in a kind of 
auction: the place is completely forbidden ground to all unac« 
customed to combat with its difheulties : many salesmen are scarcely 
able in the general scrambie to seize a spot at which to sell their fish, 
and some are ready to resign their engagements, despairing of 
relief from this intolerable inconvenience. 

The spot occupied by the fish stalls and standings is a small con- 
tracted slip of ground, of sufficient breadth only to permit one row 
of them on each side of it, and leave a narrow passage for pur- 
chasers. There are houses on one side of this plaee, the owners of 
which claim the exclusive right of all the adjoining eyes 
and would thus convert into private property one entire half of that 
part of the market which is appropriated to sales. A small part 
of it is unavoidably applied to other general purposes. ‘The con- 
sequence of the fearful crowding and tumult unavoidably arising is, 
that the salesman is compelled to sell the fish in a random manner, 
with a preference to any one who will buy a large proportion, and 
thus a system of regrating is established clearly injurious in its 
effect, and of which the Public are probably little aware. There 
is a numerous set of persons who attend Billingsgate, passing 
under the quaint appellation of “ Bomarees,” whose business it is 
to watch all the favourable opportunities of the market, and to in- 
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tetpose their dealings between the salesmen and the fishmongers, 
as the variations of it shall render expedient. ‘They are generally 
very active and expert, and are frequently the most successful in 
oceupying stations of sale, while many of the regular salesmen are 
absolutely thrust out of it. The salesmen whose business is not 
considerable are thus particularly inconvenienced. ‘These ‘nterme- 
diate dealers are the persons who are expected to buy large quan- 
tities of fish, which ia the general tumult it is contended would 
otherwise be sold with great difficulty. The fishmongers pur- 
chase to a great amount of these persons, who of course charge 
them precisely the prices which their dexterity has been able to 

romote. When the supply is very scanty their opportunities of 
Gtosiaing are proportionably multiplied ; and whea it is not so 
there is often an unequal competit.oa between them and the fish- 
mongers, who, when they are offering a price for a small quantity, 
will be superseded by a “* Bomaree,” proposing a larger purchase. 
The market is under the superintendance.of the city of London, 
whose officers attend it, and hold situations there of expensive pur- 
chase and considerable gain, derived from fees greatly augmented 
by the attendance of the irregular dealers above noticed. These 
persons are perhaps very successful in concealing the nature of 
their pursuits, for it is certainly understood to be the duty of the 
officers to prevent these practices ; and some years since a regula- 
tion was enforced that they should not commence their sales before 
ten o’clock, which is after the fishmongers have generally com- 
pleted their purchases. 

The first object to which at this point the Committee directed 
their attention, was that of increasing the size of the present 
mai. .., or of removing it to some contiguous spot of suitable 
dimensions. The fire at the late Custom-house seemed to afford 
a place in every respect fit for the purpose. It is understood to be 
held by the Crown at a fee farm rent. ‘The measure has been laid 
before his Majesty’s Government, has been received with the ac- 
customed attention, and is now under their consideration. The 

rofits actually derived by the corporation of London amount, it is 
lieved, to the sum of but from 60/. to 701. per annum. The 
multiplication of shops and standings for the sale of fish, within 
that ample range, the proportionate increase of any fees that may 
be due to the City, as the regular supervisors, on account of them, 
the various advantages which would: thus be derived by the fisher- 
men, the salesmen, a retailers, and the community «t large, awaken 
the greatest anxiety that no trifling obstacles should supersede this 
great improvement. ' 

The Committee having thus noticed two material impediments 

te the supply of fish in London, proceed to consider some circum- 
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stances relative to its consumption affecting the metropolis, and 
the country in general, and the endeavours they have made on that 
subject. From the intimate connexion between the demand and 
the supply, this has been, however, in some degree anticipated. 

There is no sort of public or general arrangement for the dis- * 
tribution of fish on its arrival, at the few yards of ground appro. 
priated for the market at Billingsgate. A fishmonger residing 
fear it may have the fish that he has purchased taken to his shop 
by the inconvenient method of hiring a porter, If it be at a dis- 
tance, he must constantly employ a horse and cart, and no one 
unable to incur that expense, should attempt to open a fish shop 
far from the market. The poor walking dealers frequently after 
traversing a distance of two or three miles to this general resort, 
find there is no supply within their reach, and thus have to return 
with the loss probably of the earnings of an entire day. The in- 
dispensable necessity of a constant outlet for all the fish brought 
to the market, renders the dealings of these persons of serious im- 
portance to the Public, particularly in distributing the fish in the 
metropolis, when the supply happens to be excessive. Indeed, the 
utility of encouraging and increasing the number of these little re- 
tailers, seems to be universally acknowledged. The Committee 
have, therefore, by no means considered it beneath their notice to 
afford them some assistance suited to their situation, and the result 
has fully induced them to persevere in doing so.' 

An application, on the .subject of a supply of fish, was lately 
made to the Committee, from some respectable individuals residing 
in the parish of Pancfas, and in the northern parts of that of St. 
Mary-le-bone, who stated, that throughout a very large district in 
that quarter of immense population, fish was scarcely ever to be 
obtained ; fishmongers rot having been inclined to open shops at 
so remote a distance from the market. It was suggested to them, 
that one or more large depots might be formed there, and be sup- 
plied with fish by caravans, to be forwarded from Billingsgate, in 
quantities proportioned to the P signee and supply for the day; and 
that such arrangements as to the prices of sale at these stations 
might be made, as might render them an accommodation to retail 
dealers choosing to resort thither, as well as a general benefit to 


! The methed adopted was that of purchasing some asses and panniers 
to let to them at a trifling sum for hire, under the superintendance of one 
of the servants of the Institution, and it may be useful to state, that bene- 
volent persons wishing to assist any poor individuals, and who will engage 
for their honesty, may in this way materially serve them, and benetit the 
Public. On application to the Secretary, he would give the necessary in- 
structions to the superintendant of that little concern. Parish officers, and 
masters of workhouses might thus very usefully employ many poor per- 
sons, who are now unfortunately but a burthen to the community. 
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the inhabitants. They were informed, that the Committee were 












































and ready to supply them at the cost prices, as soon as they should be 
hat ptepared to receive the fish. It will shortly be seen, from what 
and the Committee has done on the same principle in country places, 
that the measure is clearly practicable, and that if the inhabitants 
lis. * of the parts before mentioned, or any parts alike contiguous to the 
ro. metropolis, should still remain unsupplied with fish of the best 
ing quality, and on very moderate terms, it will really be only for the 
op reason that sufficient zeal does not exist to raise a trifling fund in 
is- order to commence operations, and provide for contingences, and 
ne to take a little trouble of superintendance and arrangement. The 
op Committee repeat, that they are quite ready to afford a supply of 
ter fresh and salt fish on the above principle, to any parts adjoining the 
rt, metropolis which are now unfurnished with that article of food. 
m The fish obtained, by persons resident in the country, is little 
ne more than that which a person calling himself a fishmonger, pur- 
ht chases generally from some London fishmonger, for a gentleman’s 
n- table, in fulfilment of a particular order, or which is less fre- 
he quently the case, it is that which is bought for such an occasion 
he directly of the London fishmonger. ‘Thus to the price at the 
. market is added the usual profit of the London fishmonger, with 
2e that addition which the professed dealer in the country finds it 
‘oO necessary to make for the trouble of an occasional order, so that 
lt their fish may general'y be considered as forbidden food. The 
Committee were informed by the clergymen of one of the midland 
y county towns, that fish was as great a rarity with them, as in the 
g interior of the Continent. 
t. The natural anxiety of the fishermen to press with their cargoes 
n to the London market, and the disqualification of these persons, 
e arid in truth, for the most part, of the body of dealers in fish, 
t both personal and circumstantial, to produce any considerable im- 


provement in the trade, have been already noticed. ‘The latter 
. must serve as a reason for the singular fact, that, notwithstanding 
1 the comparative greatness of the London supply, and that the 
i country is so very scantily provided with that food, no particular 
; exertions had been made for forwarding it thither by land carriage. 
l The steps which the Committe have taken for promoting this ob- 
) ject they proceed to mention. 

It may, perhaps, be useful to premise, that the first attempt 
made for the conveyance of fish by land carriage, was by Captain 
Blake, at the commencement of the reign of his present Majesty. 
That active persevering friend of the fisheries caused several fish 
machines to be constructed at his own expense, and shops to be 
opened at all the principal markets in London, to which fish from 
orbay, and various sea-ports, were conveyed for sale. The under- 











taking was, however, too considerable for a single individual ; snd 
he was compelled to resign the measure. But he had established 
its practicability and value; and from that period to the present, 
large quantities of fish have constantly, from time to time, been 
conveyed to London, on the plan which he had arranged, from sea- 
ports, where the industry of the fisherman is proportionably ex- 
cited by this additional facility of sale. The Committee have en- 
deavoured to extend the like measure to the supply of the interior 
with fresh fish. 

They have offered to towns within a circuit of about one hun- 
dred miles from the metropolis, to afford them a supply of fresh 
and corned fish, by carriages which contain from about 20 to 30 
cwt. if at a distance exceeding forty miles, and by light carts, 
which will carry about seven hundred weight, should this method 
be preferred, where the place is within that distance, on respect- 
able persons in the particular towns undertaking the superintend- 
ance, and for early returns. The fish is sent as regularly as the 
cost price in- the market will permit; to this is added a sum to 
cover all expenses of carriage, &c. ‘The Committee may mention 
Marlow and Wickham, in Bucks; Birmingham, with the adjacent 
towns; Henley, in Oxfordshire; and Maidenhead, in Berks; as 
having received a supply. At Birmingham, a very few months after 
it commenced, and a proportionate demand was raised, private indi- 
viduals began to embark in the measure. The Committee were 
much gratified at being informed that the dealers were bringing 
great quantities of fish from the Yorkshire coast, on such moderate 
terms as would render it necessary for the parties to close their 
engagements with the Association. At Maidenhead, in Berks, 
which is a place by no means of large population, the quantity of 
fish purchased within about the last six months is estimated at no 
less an amount than fifteen tons; for which, and all expenses, 
5011. have been charged ; being little more than threepence-half- 
penny per pound for the fish, and ail the costs of conveying it 
thither. It has been nearly of all the sorts the season ne ad 
cod, soles, turbot, salmon, &c.; and they state that the demand 
appears to be limited only by the price. ‘They have received the 
fish, with little variation, regularly two days in the week. The 
Committee have succeeded at this place certainly beyond expecta- 
tation, and attribute much to the excellent and judicious arrange- 
ments which are made for the success of the x a by the gentle- 
men of that town. The same success must, however, be attainable. 
by the same means in the many other towns which are in like cir 
cumstances. 

The Committee cannot pass this subject without acknowledging 
the benefit of a special exemption from post-horse duty, after the 
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thirty-first day of January last, of all horses solely employed 
about the conveyance of fish, as another proof of the interest 
taken by Government in this important subject, and of their 
obliging attention to the applications of the Committee. 

The Committee have thus pointed out some of the hindrances 
to this source of national prosperity, and the principles and mea- 
sures of encouragement which they have adopted for the relief of 
the fishermen, and for the benefit of the community. They have, 
perhaps, stated enough to establish the practicability of extending 
this important good to all classes, both in the metropolis and 
the interior, and they now sum up their report by earnestly 
appealing to the British Public for their support and co-operation, 
and entreating them to reflect, whether the zeal which so long 
distinguished them for prompting the success of their own fish- 
eries, and the important interests connected with them, should 
now be permitted to droop or to expire. The objects of this 
appeal relates to assisting our fishermen in their career of toil and 
hardship; augmenting our naval strength, and maintaining its 
superiority ; increasing the general supply of food,-by an article 
which seems the common birth-right of an islander; rendering 
the benefit accessible to the lower and needy class of society; 
keeping open an inexhaustible resource inany emergency of want ; 
and, in short, daily doing good to all without exception. As 
long as the Public shall continue to provide the Committee with 
the necessary means, they will not relax their exertions; and they 
particularly invite every person into whose hands their Report 
may fall, to use any influence he may possess in any country 
towns in order to induce some respectable inhabitants to take the 
trifling pains of making the arrangements above suggested, for 
the benefit of themselves and their neighbours. After the offers 
which the Committee have made for furnishing parts contiguous 
to London, and so large a part of the country, with a supply of 
this invaluable ‘tticle food, should the evil so justly complained 
of still exist, it must be because the object having been too long 
overlooked, sufficient public spirit is not now felt to sustain the 
little trouble and expense which is requisite for the purpose. But 
this surely cannot be the case. An appeal on this subject was 
perhaps never before made to the British Public in vain, 
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Sir, 


At those appalling words, Reform in Parliament, 
I beseech you not to start: I do net mean by them a Revo- 
lution of Parliament. I do not mean such measures as some 
few turbulent spirits would propose or adopt, but I mean 
a very moderate or slight alteration of the present system. * 
When we consider the proportion which the number of 
the members returned now for England bears to the popu- 
lation of the kingdom, and compare it with that, which the 
number of members but a eentury ago bore to the popu- 
lation then, we shall conceive that some increase of the 
Representatives ought totake place. Being, from local 
causes, out of the reach of necessary books of reference, 
I am unable to state accurately the increase of the represen- 
tatives of the country in the century—but of this you can 
easily inform yourself. The population we know, has very 


* Without anticipating the subject of our respectable correspondent, 
we think it right to mention, in justice to his } propositions, that they 
bear considerable sanction from their similarity to two plans of Reform 
anticipated and brought forward by Mr. Pitt. 
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nearly doubled itself. I could however if it were necessary 
state the increase of the peerage within that time—it would 
astonish any one that is ignorant of it. Whilst, therefore, 
the power of the crown (or its influence, which is precisely 
the same thing) has received but little augmentation, for the 
number of peers created do ngt necessarily augment it; 
and whilst the number of the representatives of the people 
has been very slightly increased, the nobility of the kingdom 
have received a most wonderful accession of numbers. 
I will not say that events have not occurred which may give 
some appearance of justice to such an increase: but I do 
think that the representatives of the people should have been 
proportionably augmented. Weall know that a bill, the 
intent of which was to restrain the king from creating peers 
beyond acertain number, was thrown out by the Commons 
though it had passed the upper house; and some uncharita- 
ble reasons were assigned for its rejection. But surely 
there was nothing unjust in the views of sucha bill. The 
«Minister may always create, through the medium of the king, 
a majority in the upper house. Some instances of this are 
too flagrant. But by restricting the number of the peers, such 
a perversion of the constitution might be avoided. Should 
any one argue that a peerage is the crown to which so 
many aspire as 2 reward for their conduct ; I would con- 
tend, that allowing this to be the fact, which I do not by any 
means, as I have a higher idea of the spirit which excites 
the sons of Britain to deeds of mevit ; but admitting this to 
be the case, some other reward, as a title with.a reversion 
of the peerage, would equally stimulate. But it is time to 
propose my hypothesis; it is time to describe the alteration 
which I conceive might be made for the better in both the 
houses of Parliament. I shall begin with considering the 
house of Commons, the representatives of the people. 
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The population of Great Britain amounts to about seven= 
teen millions. When it is known that these are represented 
by but 658 members, it may reasonablybe conceived 
that each member must have an amazing charge. The 
interests, the dearest interests of above twenty-five thou- 
sands of men are entrusted to each individual member ;/ if 
it be lawful so to divide them. But when it is considered 
that 11,075 people return 257 members, how must our 
wonder increase! How must we be astonished when we 
learn that an absolute majority of English and Welsh mem- 
bers is returned by so few people, while 9,527,752 can res 
turn but 256. But this is an evil which cannot well be re- 
moved but by the destruction of the stately fabric of our 
constitution ; supports however may easily be supplied, and 
that without damaging its beauty. Let the number of the 
members be increased to 1000; and let the 342 new mem- 
bers be returned partly by counties, and partly by towns 
which long since ought in justice, or at least in equity, to 
have had representatives in the senate of the kingdom. 
Were this done, though the perpendicularity of the building 
would not be restored, yet, if I may use the metaphor, it 
would stand on a broader base, and therefore be in less 


danger of falling. 

Now, taking the population of England as somewhat 
above 94 millions; that of Wales, above half a million ; 
of Scotland, under 2 millions; and of Ireland, about 5 
millions ; it would follow that England ought to send, as 
representatives of her population, 559 members; Wales, 
86; Scotland, 108; and Ireland, 297. But, as regard to 
the property possessed by such population ought in justice 
to be attended to, we shall find, that, according to property, 
England and Wales ought to return 694, Scotland 104, and 
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Ireland 202, Hence a scale for the return of the United 
Kingdom might thus be easily constructed : 


England 
aud Wales. Scotland. Ireland. 
For the population - - - 298 - - 54 - - 148 


For the property - - - 347 - + 52 + - 101 


645 106 249 


—_—_— 





——— 


This being premised, as England and Wales now returns 
518 members; Scotland, 45; and Ireland, 100; it will 
be necessary that 132 new representatives be elected for the 
first; 61 for the second; and 149 for the third. 

With respect to the new members for England, I most 
humbly suggest that they may be thus returned, viz, 


Cambridgeshire.—The cityof Ely2- - - - --+-+- 2 
Cheshire.—1 additional for the county; Macclesfield, 2; 

Stockport, 2; Congleton,2; Nantwich,2 - - - - - 9 
Cumberland.—Whitehaven,2 - - - - © «= « «= e 8 
Derbyshire.—1 additional for the county; Belper, 2- - - $3 
Devonshire.—1 additional to Plymouth- - - - - - - 1 
Durham.—1 additional for the county; Sunderland,2 - - $ 
Essex.—1 additional for the county; Chelmsford,2 - - - $ 
Gloucestershire.—1 additional for the county; 2 additional 

to Bristol; Cheltenham, 2; Stroud,2 - - -.- - - 7 
Hampshire.—1 additional to Portsmouth - - - - - = 1 
Kent.—1 additional for the county ; Chatham, 2; Deptford, 

2; Greenwich, 2; Woolwich,2 - - - - - - - - Q 
Lancashire.—2 additional for the county; 2 additional for 

Liverpool ; Ashton, 2; Blackburn, 2; Bolton,2; Man- 

chester, 4; Rochdale, 2; Warrington, 2; Bury, 2; 

Worley, 2; Colne,2 - = -*- = = = = = = = & 
Leicestershire.—Hinckley, a ee a ea 


Middlesex. —6 additional for-the county ; 1 additional forthe - 
city ; 2 additional for Westminster - - - - - - - 9 


se 


75 
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Brought up - 75 
Monmouthshire.—1i additional to Monmouth - - - - - |] 
Norfolk.—1 additional for the county ; 1 additional for Nor- 

wich; Lynn Regis,2 - - - -~ - - - - = - = 4 
Northumberland.—Shields,2- - = + - - - - - = 28 
Nottinghamshire.—1 additional for Nottingham - - - - 1 
Staffordshire.—1 additional for the county ; Wolverhampton, 

@; Bilston, - = © ee es se we we ew ew ew we SF 
Sussex.—Brighthelmstone,2 - - - - - - - - =~ = 2 
Surrey.—1 additional for the county ; 2 additional for South- 

wark; Camberwell, 2 - - - = © © = © - - - § 
Warwick.—1 additional for the county; Birmingham, 4; 

Nuneaton,2 - - «+ = © = e© ee ese ace F 
Worcestershire.—Dudley,2 - - - - - - - - - = @ 


Yorkshire.—Let each riding return 3, instead of 2 being re- 
turned for the county ; Leeds, $ ; Sheffield, 3; Wakefield,2 15 


Increase for England - -  - 119 
For Wales—add Dolgelly, 1; and let each county return 2 


members ; making an additionof - - - - - - - - 18 
132 
The members now returned are - ~- 513 





Making thewhole number to be returned for England and Wales 645 


—_—-- 


Thus would one great defect of our blessed constitution 
be removed ; and no town in England, possessing 10,000 
inhabitants, would be without its representatives in Par- 
liament. 

With respect to Scotland, which requires an addition of 
61, or which should return 106 members ;—let the coun- 
ties of 


Aberdeen, Argylle, Ayr, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, 
Inverness, Lanark, Perth, Renfrew, Ross, and Stirling, 
return 2 membetseach - - - « = - = =-.- « - 26. 
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Brought up - 26 
Let the other 20 counties each return! - - - - - = « 20 
Let Edinburgh and Glasgow each retun4- = - - =~ - 8 
Let the towns of Dundee, Aberdeen, Paisley, Greenock, 
Perth, Dunfermline, Inverness, and Kilmarnock, each re- 
turn 2 members oR a ee we a le Oe ae AR 
Let the towns of Wick; Dornoch, Tain, Cromartie, Nairn, 
Elgin, Banff, Bervy, Kinross, St. Andrews, Alloa, Stirling, 
Linlithgow, Haddington, Dunse, Jedburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, 
Dumfries; Kirkeudbright, Wigton, Air, Renfrew, Dum- 
barton, Inverary, Kirkwall, and Rothsay, each return 1 + 
Let Dingwall, Fortrose, and Forres, return 1] - - ¢ = « 
Let Cullen, Inverary, Kentore, Montrose, Arbroath, and Brechin 
Let Forfar, Cupar, Crail, Kilrenny, Anstruther, and Pittenweem 
Let Dysart, Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, and Bruntisland - = « 
Let Inverkeithing, Queensferry, Culross, and Rutherglen 
Let Dunbar, North Berwick, and Lauder - - 4 - « « 
Let Sanquhar, Annan, anf Lochmaben - - - - - = - 
Let New Galloway, Stranraer, and Whithorn - - - - - 
Let Irvine, Kilcalmouel, and Campbelltown *# - + «= « 


o no 
4 ~~ tt et ee 


In this scheme, again, every town in Scotland, possessing 
a population of 10,000 inhabitants, would be represented in 
Parliament by two members; and no one now enjoying the 
privilege of returning members, would lose that valuable 
right. 

With respect to Ireland, I am unable to lay down any 
plan for its representation, as I am quite unacquainted with 
the population of the counties of that kingdom. I should, 
however, conceive, that each county, and each county-town, 
returning two members, the city of Dublin four, and the 
University two, the election of the remaining 117 may with 
ease be assigned to the most populous and most opulent of 
the towns and cities of Ireland; observing, that the aggre- 
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gate of the members returned by any county bears a similar 
proportion to the 249 returned by the whole country, with 
that which the population of that county bears to the popu. 
lation of the whole country. 

I have now ventured to lay before you a slight plan for 
(as I humbly conceive it will be) an efficient support to our 
glorious constitution. Whether this plan be chimerical or 
not, rests with others to determine. 

I would now proceed to propose some very slight altera- 
tion, with respect to the upper house; but fearful that I 
have desired already to occupy too much of your time, | 
shall postpone that consideration for one or two months. 

| have the honor to subscribe myself, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 
THE AUTHOR, 
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’ 

T HE Government have liberally voted a grant of #100,000 
for the two last years, for the augmentation of the smaller Livings. 

It might not be deemed inexpedient to try the experiment pro- 
posed with a single grant of the same, or with one half of that sum. 
On account of the increase of the population of the country, and 
the inadequate size and insufficient number of places of public 
worship, particularly in large cities, it is necessary to give the 
members of the Church of England an opportunity of continuing 
in her communion, either 

I. By enlarging the Parish Church; or, 

Il. By building new subsidiary Churches or Chapels. 

N.B. It is supposed in these outlines that a parliamentary 
grant is obtained, and placed in the hands of ‘Trustees ; and that 
no larger portion than £4000 is allowed in any case whatever, 
whether for the enlargement of the Parish Church, or for the eree 
tion of new Churches or Chapels. 


I. Of enlarging the Parish Church. 


1. The necessity and practicability of enlarging the Parish 
Church shall be proved by the Minister, Church-wardens, and 
Parish assembled in a vestry-meeting, and by the representation of 
the Bishop of the Diocese. 
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2. When it has been determined that the Parish Church shall be 
enlarged, a vestry shall be called within ten days, whea the meet- 
ing shall engage to obtain a plan and estimate of the enlargement 
of the Church, begin, and execute such alterations within a period 
proportioned to their nature and extent, and shall bind the persons 
employed to complete the work within a limited period. 

$. That the plan and estimate of the nature and expence of the 
proposed alterations shall be sent to the Bishop of the Diocese, and 
remain in his custody ; and that whatever pecuniary assistance the 
Parish may require, founded upon such plan and estimate, shall 
not be increased; and that all deviations from the original plan 
and estimate must be executed at the expence of the applicants. 

4. That a third part of the new sittings gained by making such 
alterations in the Parish Church shall be /ree sittings. 

5. That the annual sum to be demanded for each of the new 
sittings, exclusive of those which are free, shall not exceed eighteen 
or twenty shillings. 


II. Of building new Churches or Chapels. 


1. That previous to an application to the Trustees for pecuni- 
aty aid, the population of the Parish in which the new Church or 
Chapel is to be built, taken from authentic returns, and also a 
statement of the number of persons that can be accommodated with 
sittings in the Parish Church, shall be sent to the Bishop of the 
Diocese by the applicants for the bounty. 

2. ‘That a plan and estimate of the intended building shall be 
sent to the Bishop of the Diocese, and shall always remain in the 
Diocesan Archives. 

$. That no alterations of the original plan shall be admitted 
without giving notice of such alterations, accompanied with a plan 
of them, to the Bishop of the Diocese ; but that no additional sum 
beyond the original estimate shall be allowed to the applicants for 
these alterations, after the estimate and plan of the new building 
have been delivered to the Bishop of the Diocese, and approved. 

4. That the plan and estimate of the proposed building be deli- 
vered to the Bishop of the Diocese before any part of the building 
is erected, or the ground purchased for the building. 

5. That a sum equal to that solicited from the Trustees shall be 
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advanced by individuals, members of the Established Churches of 
England or Ireland, clerical or lay. 

6. That when the Trustees have received the representation of 
the Bishop of the Diocese respecting the necessity of erecting a 
new Church, the Trustees shall notify to the applicants that they 
must deposit in advance a sum of money equal to one half of that 
for which they apply. 

7. That this money of the applicants so deposited shall be repaid 
to the said applicants, together with an equal sum from the grant, 
when the Trustees shall be duly authorized to advance these sums 
by the representation of the Bishop of the Diocese. 

8. That no farther sum be paid to the applicants from the 
grant, till a sum equal to the remainder of the grant be deposited 
by the applicants. 

9. That no farther sum be advanced till the Trustees have re- 
ceived from the Bishop of the Diocese a certificate, signed by the 
Archdeacon of the Diocese or District, respecting the progress of 
the new building. 

10. That the Archdeacon of the Diocese or District shall report 
the progress of the new building from quarter to quarter to the 
Bishop of the Diocese. 

11. That the portions of the grant be advanced every quarter, 
and at no other times; and at no time till the quarterly report of 
the Bishop and Archdeacon shall have been received by the Trustees. 

12. That such report shall be a sufficient warrant for the ad- 
vancement of money by the Trustees. 


III. Of the Subscribers to the new Churches or Chapels. 


1. That no subscriptions under £500 be received. 

2. That the names of the subscribing party or parties be sent 
to the Bishop of the Diocese, who shall be empowered to erase the 
name of any Dissenter. 

3. That if any fraud be committed with respect to the admis- 
sion of Dissenters as subscribing parties, the subscription shall be 
void upon the declaration of the fraud by the Bishop. 

4. That the names of the subscribers shall remain, after they 
have been transmitted to the Bishop, for not less than a month for 
examination. 
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IV. Rights of the Rector or Vicar considered. 


1. That the Rector or Vicar of the Parish, in which the new 
Churches or Chapels shall be built, shall not nominate the Minis- 
ter of the new Church or Chapel. 

2. That the nomination shall be vested in the Proprietors of the 
new Churches or Chapels, to be approved by the Bishop of the 
Diocese. 

3. That this right of nomination shall be granted to the origi- 
nal subscribers for three nominations, three lives, or for a term 
of years. 

4. That at the expiration of the term of years, or by the de- 
cease of the lives, or by the decease or change of nominees, the 
right of nomination shall revert to the Incumbent of the living for 
the time being. 

5. That during this suspension of the right of the Rector or . 
Vicar to the nomination, he shall receive from the subscribers to 
the new Churches or Chapels a per-centage upon the sum which . 
they shall obtain from the Trustees in proportion to its amount. 

G. That when the right of nomination shall revert to the Rector 
or Vicar, the payment of this per-centage shall cease. 


V. Of the Ministers of the new Churches or Chapels. 


1. No person who has not graduated in one of the Universities 
of England, or at Trinity College, Dublin, shall be a nominee. 

2. That the Bishop of the Diocese do institute the nominee to 
the new Church or Chapel in the same manner in which he insti- 
tutes to all other benefices with cure of souls. 

3. That such nomination shall not be a title for Holy Orders. 

4. That the Ministers of the new Churches or Chapels are to 
be in all respects considered as beneficed Clergy under the Estab- 
lishment, and as subject to Canonical obedience. 

5. That the nominee may be a proprietor of a new Church or 
Chapel. 

6. That the Minister, not a Proprietor, shall receive a stipend 
of not less than 3127. per annum, where the Proprietors have re- 
ceived 4000/. from Government; and that he shall receive his 
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stipend according to the number of Sundays upon which he ac- 
tually performs the duty, or any part of the duty. 

7. That any ecclesiastical preferment shall vacate the nomina- 
tion to a Church or Chapel. 

8. That the Minister so nominated shall not perform the mar- 
riage ceremony, baptize, nor administer the Sacrament in any 
private house or houses within the Parish, without the express 
permission of the Rector or Vicar of the Parish, under pain of 
being removed by the Bishop. 

9. If adeputy be employed, he shall receive the proportion of 
the annual stipend for the duty of the week. 

10. If a deputy be employed for a longer term than a month, 
he must be approved by the Bishop of the Diocese ; for which 
purpose he must apply in person to the Bishop of the Diocese for 
his sanction. 

11. That the deputy shall be paid by the nominee. 


VI. The Buildings. 


1. That the new Churches or Chapels shall be subject to the 
Visitation of the Archdeacon, as the Parochial Churches; and re- 
pairs shall be directed by the Archdeacon, as in the case of Paro- 
chial Churches. 

2. That one third part of the seats be free. 

$. That the proprietors of the new Churches or Chapels shall 
not demand more than eighteen or twenty shillings per annum for 
each remaining sitting. 


VII. Duty to be performed. 


1. That the service of the Church of England shall be perform- 
ed every Wednesday and Friday, as well as upon Sundays, Festi- 
vals, and Fasts. 

2. That two sermons shall be preached every Sunday, one in 
the morning, and one in the afternoon or evening. 

$. That the nominee shall not baptize, nor church women, nor 
perform the marriage ceremony, nor bury in the said subsidiary 
Churches or Chapels. 
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VIII. Chapel Wardens. 


1. That a Chapel Warden, or Wardens, be appointed yearly 
at Easter by the Rector or Vicar of the Parish, in which any new 
Churches or Chapels are erected. 

2. That the said Chapel Warden, or Wardens, shall be autho- 
rized to make presentments respecting the state of the building, 
and the regular performance of divine service. 

3. That a sitting or sittings be provided in the new Churches 
or Chapels for the Chapel Warden or Wardens. 
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